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EDITORIAL 


Who's  Good? 


The  new  cycle  in  real  estate  Is  bringing  about  new 
ownership  tor  much  of  the  nation's  Income  property. 
New  owners  of  buildings  must  immediately  face  the 
problem  of  management. 

Perplexing  fo  many  a  property  owner  is  the  problem  of 
determining  upon  a  measuring  stick  for  property  man¬ 
agers — a  guide  for  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 
One  difRculty  in  solving  this  problem  is  that  property 
managers  themselves  do  not  recognize  a  qualitative  differ¬ 
ence  among  the  members  of  the  profession.  Each  prop¬ 
erty  manager  has  a  tendency  to  believe  that  he  is  "tops." 
If  property  managers  themselves  do  not  have  a  method 
of  establishing  their  own  relative  merit,  how  can  owners 
do  so? 

Doctors,  lawyers,  and  other  professional  men  are  quick  to 
find  their  relative  place  in  their  own  sphere.  They  set 
their  fees  accordingly.  One  reason  Is  that  the  work  of 
doctors  and  lawyers  is  constantly  being  closely  scrutinized 
by  laboratories  and  courts. 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  has  begun  a 
program  of  qualitative  assortment,  but  thus  far  it  has  been 
largely  concerned  with  ethics.  It  is  time  to  develop  a 
technique  of  judging  competency  as  well  as  honesty  so 
that  the  best  men  in  the  field  can  be  Identified  as  such. 
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Derelicts  of  the  Depression 

By  Roy  Hudenburg 


Derelicts  of  the  depression !  What 
is  to  be  done  with  those  basically 
good  buildings,  designed  solely  for 
unfurnished  operation  but  furnished  in 
the  lean  days  to  expedite  renting? 

These  economic  misfits  have  as  much 
chance  for  success  as  would  a  hockey 
goalie  who  was  forced  to  defend  his  net 
while  clad  only  in  a  track  suit.  Topheavy 
service  costs  handicap  such  a  building  to  a 
point  where  maintenance  must  be  neg¬ 
lected,  perpetually  aggravating  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  property  in  algebraic  pro¬ 
gression. 

Lest  we  be  plunged  by  these  broad 
statements  into  a  controversy  over  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  of  furnished  and  unfur¬ 
nished  operation,  let  us  first  state  our  case 
more  clearly.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
economic  soundness  of  the  correctly  de¬ 
signed  and  properly  located  apartment 
hotel.  It  must  likewise  be  conceded  that 
operation  as  a  rooming  house  may  well  be 
the  highest  and  best  use  of  an  obsolete 
tenement  in  a  decadent  district. 

We,  however,  propose  to  deal  with  com¬ 
paratively  modern  structures  in  fair 
neighborhoods,  capable  of  competing  with 
the  millrun  of  middle-class  housing  fa¬ 
cilities.  We  propose  to  limit  this  discus¬ 
sion  chiefly  to  three-story,  walk-up  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  with  individual  entrances 
for  groups  of  apartments — buildings  in 
which  no  opportunity  for  central  control 
or  switchboard  service  is  available. 


Multi-story,  elevator-type  buildings  are, 
of  course,  being  unfurnished  as  a  means 
of  earning  greater  net  income,  but  these 
are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
The  feasibility  of  undertaking  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  hinges  upon  local  conditions  and  can 
be  determined  only  through  an  exhaustive 
property  analysis. 

One  cold  winter  morning,  the  “derelict” 
in  which  we  are  here  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  was  dumped  into  our  lap.  Following 
the  pattern,  it  offered  maid  service,  linen, 
and  furnishings  but  no  telephone  nor  cen¬ 
tral  desk  service. 

Decorating  and  furniture  maintenance 
had  been  utterly  neglected,  chiefly  because 
the  property  was  virtually  starved  for 
adequate  income.  Rentals  were  $2.50  per 
room  below  the  going  rate  for  similar 
apartments  in  apartment  hotels,  and,  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances,  higher  rates  were 
unattainable. 

Cheap  rentals  had  attracted  a  cheap 
tenancy,  which  had  ruined  the  building’s 
reputation  and  was  wreaking  further 
havoc  with  already  dilapidated  decora¬ 
tions  and  furnishings.  The  retrogression 
had  resolved  itself  into  a  vicious  circle 
which  could  end  only  in  ruination  unless 
radical  changes  were  effected. 

Only  with  the  injection  of  outside  capi¬ 
tal  could  the  structure  be  saved  for  con¬ 
tinued  operation  upon  a  furnished  basis. 
Building  repairs  from  boiler  to  roof,  in¬ 
side  and  out,  would  require  from  $6,000 
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to  $6,500.  The  purchase  and  repair  of  fur¬ 
nishings  and  the  replacement  of  linens 
would  require  the  expenditure  of  at  least 
$4,000. 

To  borrow  such  funds,  in  addition  to 
the  reorganization  loan  on  the  property, 
was  out  of  the  question.  In  the  year  pre¬ 
vious  to  our  analysis,  the  property,  origi¬ 
nally  financed  in  the  amount  of  $300,000, 
earned  $972  after  taxes  and  insurance — 
or  5  per  cent  on  $19,440.  However,  in 
that  year  only  $30  had  been  spent  on  fur¬ 
niture,  so  that  if  normal  furniture  amor¬ 
tization  had  been  charged,  the  net  would 
have  been  on  the  red  side  of  the  ledger. 

Analysis  Before  Deciding  to 
Unfurnish 

It  was  considered  necessary  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  the  furnished  apartments  were 
doing  in  the  way  of  earning  service  costs. 
That  record  was  so  amazing  that  we  could 
hardly  believe  our  own  analysis  when  it 
was  completed. 

The  furnished  apartments  were  bring¬ 
ing  in  $2.87  per  room  over  the  rental 
readily  obtainable  unfurnished.  The  serv¬ 
ice  was  costing  the  management  $5.40  per 
room,  including  depreciation  of  furniture 
and  linen.  In  short,  believe  it  or  not,  the 
operation  of  each  room  in  a  furnished 
apartment  was  costing  the  management 
$2.53  per  month,  plus  loss  of  prestige  and 
other  valuable  considerations. 

Before  deciding  irrevocably  to  abandon 
the  operation  of  furnished  apartments, 
further  consideration  was  given  to  the 
possibility  of  allowing  the  building  to  haul 
itself  and  its  furnished  apartments  out  of 
the  mud  under  its  own  power.  Could  rents 
be  raised  sufficiently  to  provide  additional 
income  for  the  rehabilitation  of  apart¬ 
ments  a  few  at  a  time,  the  increased  rental 
from  the  modernized  apartments  in  turn 
to  be  used  to  reclaim  additional  apart¬ 
ments  ? 

The  building  was  in  such  shape  that  the 
tenants  who  could  not  pay  more  than  the 


established  rates  were  not  interested  in 
what  the  property  had  to  offer;  the  gen¬ 
eral  atmosphere  was  far  too  discouraging. 
Furthermore,  such  a  program  would  take 
so  long  a  period  that  the  loss  of  net  income 
would  outweigh  the  increased  physical 
value  of  the  property. 

Continuing  further  with  this  idea,  the 
decision  was  reached  that  even  though  the 
plan  were  feasible,  the  disadvantages  of 
operating  the  property  furnished  out¬ 
weighed  the  advantages.  With  no  central 
control,  tenants  could  readily  walk  out 
with  their  luggage,  linen,  and  small  pieces 
of  furniture,  leaving  their  unpaid  bills  be¬ 
hind.  Maid  service  could  not  be  efficient, 
due  to  the  necessity  of  maids  climbing 
stairs  and  going  from  one  entrance  to  an¬ 
other  all  day. 

Next,  a  few  tests  were  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  rentability  of  unfurnished  apart¬ 
ments.  The  readiness  of  the  neighborhood 
to  absorb  such  unfurnished  apartments  at 
satisfactory  rentals  was  quickly  demon¬ 
strated,  and  the  issue  was  decided — the 
building  was  to  be  unfurnished,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  character  of  the 
building  was  to  be  raised  through  reha¬ 
bilitation. 

Starting  the  Unfurnished  Program 

A  working  fund  of  $3,000  was  available 
for  rehabilitation  if  no  furniture  replace¬ 
ments  were  to  be  made,  but  this  sum  van¬ 
ished  in  less  than  three  months,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  only  a  dent  had  been  made  in  the 
work. 

It  was  vital  that  a  constant  income  be 
maintained  during  the  unfurnishing  pro¬ 
gram,  for  taxes,  insurance,  interest,  and 
prepayments  had  to  be  earned  every 
month,  since  there  was  no  reserve  to  meet 
any  deficiency.  To  meet  this  requirement, 
the  program  had  to  be  stretched  out  over 
a  considerable  period.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
eighteen  months  were  required  for  the 
unfurnishing  of  the  fifty-four  furnished 
apartments. 
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The  stair  hall  housing  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  undesirable  tenants  was  selected  for 
the  initial  move  in  the  program.  We  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  building  about 
three  weeks  when  a  vacancy  was  created 
by  the  eviction  of  the  four  occupants  of  a 
two-and-one-half-room  suite,  who,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  being  two  months’  delinquent  in 
their  rent,  had  that  intangible  air  of  ques¬ 
tionable  morality. 

What  a  sight  greeted  us  when  we  en¬ 
tered  that  vacant  apartment !  As  we  said, 
the  building  is  in  a  good  middle-class 
neighborhood,  but  that  apartment  looked 
like  a  vignette  of  the  slums.  It  was  a  study 
in  filth  and  inexcusable  neglect. 

We  later  discovered  that  this  was  the 
most  abused  of  the  apartments  with  which 
we  had  to  contend — an  exaggeration  of 
conditions  we  were  to  find  later.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  it  will  serve  to  show  the  scope 
of  the  work  we  had  undertaken. 

None  of  the  furniture  had  any  utility 
value  for  us;  its  story  is  best  told  by  the 
prices  paid  by  the  secondhand  man : 


1  davenport  (frame  weak — covering 

worthless)  . $  1.50 

1  Cogswell  chair  .  2.00 

1  pull-up  chair  .  1.25 

1  end  table  (destroyed)  . 00 

1  breakfast  set  (sturdy  but  battered)  4.00 

1  9x12  rug  (threadbare — stained)  .  1.00 

1  mattress  (salvage  value)  .  1.00 

1  writing  desk .  1.75 


Total  salvage  value  of  furniture  . $12.50* 


*0ther  similar  lots  later  sold  for  as 
much  as  $27.50. 

Decorating  was  unspeakable.  Every¬ 
thing  had  to  be  refinished:  floors  had  to 
be  sanded ;  upper  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
bath  and  kitchenette,  which  had  been  cal- 
cimined,  had  to  be  washed  and  painted 
two  coats;  and  closets  had  to  be  washed 
and  painted  one  coat.  In  this  apartment 
we  experimented  with  canvassing  walls, 
replating  hardware,  and  putting  new  trim 
in  the  dinette,  but  this  work  was  later  dis¬ 
continued  because  the  market  was  not 
strong  enough  to  permit  earning  sufficient 
additional  revenue  to  merit  the  expendi¬ 


ture.  In  other  localities  such  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  well  worth  the  invest¬ 
ment. 

Furnished,  this  apartment  had  rented 
for  $35  per  month.  The  expense  of  deco¬ 
rating  and  rehabilitation  was  about  $150. 
The  apartment  was  then  rented  unfur¬ 
nished  at  $32  per  month,  gas  and  light  to 
be  furnished  by  the  landlord. 

Under  the  old  plan  the  net  rent  from 
this  apartment  was  computed  at  $21.50 
per  month,  and  under  the  new  plan  it 
was  computed  at  $27.50,  this  amounting 
to  a  six-dollar  per  month  increase  in  net 
revenue.  The  net  cost  of  rehabilitation, 
after  the  deduction  of  normal  decorating 
costs  and  sale  price  of  the  furniture,  was 
$96,  which  would  be  earned  in  sixteen 
months  at  the  rate  of  $6.00  a  month.  This 
appeared  to  be  sound  practice,  but  the 
required  cash  outlay  drained  too  heavily 
on  house  profit  to  permit  sufficiently  rapid 
progress. 

Less  Costly  Redecorating  Program 
Adopted 

Another  vacancy  presented  itself.  This 
apartment  was  in  far  better  condition, 
but  a  complete  decorating  job  was  still  ob¬ 
viously  necessary.  This  time  hardware 
was  left  alone,  no  mixing  faucets  replaced 
the  old  bibbs,  the  tenant  was  left  to  pro¬ 
vide  his  own  kitchen  linoleum,  and  the 
dinette  trim  stayed  as  it  had  been. 

When  furnished,  the  apartment  brought 
a  rental  of  $30  a  month,  but  the  work  had 
cost  only  $103.50.  The  furniture  in  the 
apartment  was  sold  for  $21,  so  we  were 
able  to  place  the  net  cost,  after  deducting 
also  for  normal  decorating  costs,  at  $55, 
which,  at  a  $4.00  per  month  increase  in 
rental,  would  be  earned  in  fourteen 
months.  It  was  upon  this  basis  that  we 
standardized,  feeling  that  we  had  arrived 
at  a  workable  and  happy  medium. 

No  schedule  of  unfurnishing  was  laid 
out  for  the  three-and-one-half  and  four- 
room  suites.  Less  than  one-half  of  these 
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were  furnished,  and  they  were  costing  far 
more  in  service  costs  than  the  additional 
rent  they  were  producing. 

However,  after  unfurnishing  was  under 
way,  there  was  bound  to  be  waste  expense 
under  any  circumstances.  The  greater 
volume  of  rent  available  from  the  larger 
furnished  apartments  was  an  incentive  to 
carry  them  along  for  a  time  to  help  bear 
some  of  the  heavy  expense.  We  decided 
to  continue  these  apartments  upon  the 
current  furnished  basis  as  long  as  the  oc¬ 
cupancy  remained  unchanged  but  to  un¬ 
furnish  them  as  soon  as  any  of  them  be¬ 
came  vacant,  with  the  mental  proviso  that 
arrangements  would  be  made  so  that  all 
of  the  apartments  of  this  size  would  be 
available,  unfurnished,  for  the  renting 
season  six  months  hence.  As  the  plan 
worked  out,  the  only  large  apartment  left 
to  be  unfurnished  when  that  renting  sea¬ 
son  rolled  around  was  a  five-room  suite, 
the  occupant  of  which,  when  he  received 
notice  of  our  unfurnishing  plans,  bought 
the  furniture  from  us,  signed  a  year’s 
lease,  and  contracted  to  furnish  his  own 
gas  and  light. 

As  for  the  small  apartments,  the  unfur¬ 
nishing  program  was  carried  along  in  an 
orderly  fashion.  When  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  an  entrance  not  being  currently  unfur¬ 
nished,  the  determining  factors  governing 
unfurnishing  were : 

Can  the  apartment  be  rented  as  it  is  ? 

If  not,  can  hopeless  furniture  be  replaced  by 
better  furniture  salvaged  from  pieces  taken  out 
of  other  apartments? 

If  the  decorating  will  not  pass  muster,  can 
the  apartment  be  made  livable  with  cleaning 
only? 

Attacking  the  question  from  this  angle, 
we  were  adhering  to  another  policy  from 
which  no  exceptions  were  made :  since  we 
had  to  conserve  our  cash  set  aside  for  re¬ 
habilitation  work,  no  furniture  could  be 
purchased  and  no  decorating  other  than 
cleaning  could  be  done  in  apartments  re¬ 
maining  furnished.  Therefore,  if  an 
apartment  became  too  frowzy,  it  had  to 
be  unfurnished,  whether  or  not  it  was  in 
the  direct  line  of  march. 


Thus,  the  unfurnishing  program  went 
along  a  straight  road  except  for  occasional 
detours  to  pick  up  one  of  these  “maver¬ 
icks.”  The  journey  was  by  no  means  con¬ 
sistent  and  uninterrupted ;  there  were 
times  when  it  became  necessary  to  call  a 
halt  until  income  caught  up  with  spending. 

Tenant  Considerations  in  Vacating 
Apartments 

The  apartments  were  made  available 
by  various  means.  Occasionally,  tenants 
obliged  by  checking  out  at  opportune 
times.  A  clear  plan  of  campaign  had  to 
be  kept  in  mind  continually,  for  a  thirty- 
day  notice  was  necessary  to  vacate  apart¬ 
ments  in  readiness  for  our  decorating 
crew.  At  first  we  hesitated  to  more  than 
whisper  about  the  campaign  for  fear  of 
driving  out  tenants  in  too  great  a  number, 
but  later  we  found  it  to  our  advantage  to 
shout  about  it. 

When  we  found  that  many  of  the  ten¬ 
ants  were  waiting  for  an  opportune  time 
to  furnish  their  own  apartments,  we 
worked  out  a  plan  to  sell  them  the  furni¬ 
ture  in  their  apartments,  installment 
fashion,  in  connection  with  a  one-year 
lease.  A  young  couple,  of  apparent  do¬ 
mestic  leanings  and  equal  to  the  standard 
we  had  set  for  the  building,  was  ap¬ 
proached  in  somewhat  the  following 
fashion : 

“Here  is  your  receipt,  Mrs.  Tracy.  I  shall 
certainly  miss  having  you  come  in  here  after 
our  unfurnishing  program  catches  up  to  your 
apartment.  ...  Oh,  yes,  for  five  or  six  months 
now;  you’re  practically  the  only  one  left  in  a 
furnished  apartment  in  your  entrance,  and  I 
wish  we  could  work  out  a  plan  to  keep  you 
with  us. 

“Have  you  ever  thought  of  owning  your  own 
furniture?  I  know  that  you  wouldn’t  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  furniture  in  your  apartment  for 
long,  but  if  you  got  it  at  a  very  reasonable 
price,  you  could  afford  to  replace  it  piece  by 
piece  with  things  of  your  own  choice.  In  that 
way  you  would  not  have  a  great  outlay  of  cash 
at  any  one  time  and  you  would  have  a  greater 
opportunity  to  choose  and  take  advantage  of 
bargains  than  if  you  outfitted  an  apartment  all 
at  once. 
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“Here  is  a  plan  I  think  you  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in.  We’ll  agree  that  the  furniture  in  your 
apartment  is  not  worth  very  much.  We’ll  sell 
it  to  you  at  the  same  price  we  would  get  from 
a  secondhand  dealer,  adding  about  10  per  cent 
if  you  w^int  to  pay  for  it  with  your  rent  on  a 
year’s  lease  upon  an  unfurnished  basis.  The 
rent  unfurnished  will  be  $27.50  per  month  and 
with  the  payment  on  the  furniture  will  total 
$30.00  per  month.  Think  it  over,  and  if  you 
decide  to  sign  a  lease,  we  shall  decorate  your 
apartment  just  as  it  would  be  done  for  a  new 
tenant.’’ 

This  plan  appealed  to  a  majority  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  offered.  They  were 
getting  a  bargain  in  the  furniture,  and 
they  knew  it,  but  at  the  same  time  we  in¬ 
creased  the  proceeds  from  furniture  sales. 
Furthermore,  we  held  a  good  tenant,  re¬ 
duced  vacancies,  and  cut  sales  costs. 

Mechanically,  the  transactions  were 
worked  out  with  a  minimum  of  red  tape. 
A  standard  form,  unfurnished  apartment 
lease  was  prepared  in  the  customary  fash¬ 
ion.  To  this  was  attached  a  rider  provid¬ 
ing  that,  in  consideration  of  the  rental  to 
be  paid  under  the  lease,  the  owner  would 
transfer  title  in  the  furniture  to  the  lessee 
if  and  only  if  there  had  been  no  default  by 
the  lessee.  The  lessee  agreed  to  accept  the 
furniture  in  its  condition  as  of  the  date 
of  the  lease,  to  provide  for  its  maintenance 
during  the  year,  and  not  to  remove  it  from 
the  apartment  before  the  termination  of 
the  lease. 

When  this  arrangement  took  effect,  the 
tenant  began  paying  his  own  gas  and 
light  bills  and  assumed  the  care  of  his 
own  linen.  In  some  cases  the  tenant 
wished  to  have  maid  service  continued  and 
was  billed  separately  for  this  work  each 
month. 

Occasionally,  in  the  case  of  a  particu¬ 
larly  desirable  tenant  whose  occupancy 
we  did  not  wish  to  disturb  arbitrarily,  a 
thirty-day-notice  of  a  rent  increase  would 
be  served  upon  him,  and,  if  the  increase 
were  accepted,  the  apartment  would  be 
exempted  from  the  regular  schedule  of 
unfurnishing.  Six  such  tenants  were  not 
disturbed  until  the  very  end  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  when  a  sudden  spurt  in  unfurnish¬ 


ing  was  necessary  to  hold  down  service 
costs  which  had  been  mounting  as  the 
number  of  apartments  serviced  decreased. 

Timing  Important  Factor  in  Program 

Timing  is  unquestionably  a  factor  of 
utmost  importance  in  the  unfurnishing 
program.  Variations  from  the  scheduled 
order  of  unfurnishing  may  be  made  at 
times  with  advantage,  but  timing  must 
be  regulated  with  unswerving  judgment 
if  the  transformation  is  to  be  made  with 
a  minimum  of  lost  revenue. 

The  pace  of  the  work  must  be  fitted  to 
the  number  of  maids  to  be  employed. 
When  the  work  begins  to  become  light  for 
three  maids,  a  sufficient  number  of  apart¬ 
ments  must  be  dropped  from  service  to 
allow  two  maids  to  do  the  work.  Then, 
the  work  may  have  to  slow  down  at  this 
point  until  the  budget  again  becomes 
balanced. 

Work  must  be  kept  almost  at  a  stand¬ 
still  during  the  renting  seasons  for  unfur¬ 
nished  apartments,  but  as  many  unfur¬ 
nished  suites  as  possible  should  be  made 
ready  for  the  peak  of  the  rental  seasons. 
Unless  this  schedule  is  worked  out  right, 
decorating  in  currently  unfurnished  apart¬ 
ments  will  interfere  with  decorating  for 
lease  renewals  and  new  leases. 

The  Electricity  and  Gas  Problem 

Where  electric  service  and  gas  are  pro¬ 
vided  through  a  master  meter  for  an  en¬ 
tire  building,  another  point  of  timeliness 
in  the  unfurnishing  program  must  be 
watched.  With  such  an  arrangement, 
leases  of  unfurnished  apartments  will  bind 
the  management  to  furnish  this  service 
for  as  much  as  eleven  months  after  the 
meters  are  installed  for  individual  apart¬ 
ments. 

Policies  toward  light  and  gas  service 
will  vary  widely  according  to  local  prac¬ 
tices  and  public  utility  rates.  In  the  better 
grade  of  building,  sufficient  rentals  may 
be  obtained  to  permit  the  furnishing  of 
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light  and  gas.  In  other  instances,  the  man¬ 
agement  can  resell  current  to  tenants  at  a 
profit  either  directly  or  through  one  of  the 
various  meter  service  companies. 

In  the  case  of  the  building  we  have  been 
discussing,  none  of  these  plans  was  feasi¬ 
ble.  To  begin  with,  the  building’s  require¬ 
ments  for  current  were  about  30  per 
cent  under  the  consumption  that  would 
have  resulted  in  a  substantial  saving.  We 
knew  that  we  could  rent  apartments  at 
the  same  rate  without  gas  and  light  serv¬ 
ice  as  would  be  obtainable  if  we  offered 
these  utilities.  We  also  determined  that  as 
soon  as  eight  tenants  began  to  pay  their 
own  bills  on  separate  meters,  we  would 
make  up  for  the  added  expense  of  buying 
current  through  individual  meters  for  the 
remaining  forty-six  apartments  served  by 
the  master  meter.  Beyond  that  point  we 
would  be  money  ahead  whenever  another 
tenant  assumed  responsibility  for  light 
and  gas. 

Every  delay  in  this  field  extended  our 
responsibility  farther  into  the  following 
year;  yet  to  take  the  step  at  an  inoppor¬ 
tune  time  meant  added  expense  until 
eight  meters  were  off  of  our  hands.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  chose  midsummer  to  make 
the  change.  As  this  was  between  renting 
seasons,  we  were  at  a  peak  of  unfurhish- 
ing  activity.  This  presented  an  ideal  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  move,  since  we  would 
then  be  prepared  to  write  leases  for  Oc¬ 
tober  first  without  agreeing  to  furnish  gas 
and  light. 

Selling  the  Used  Furniture 

Few  operators  of  basically  good  build¬ 
ings  will  find  quite  so  aggravated  a  furni¬ 
ture  problem  as  confronted  us.  Of  the 
cheapest  quality,  subjected  to  heavy  abuse, 
and  totally  neglected,  the  furniture  was 
better  fitted  for  the  junk  heap  than  for 
the  use  of  families  with  even  the  slightest 
degree  of  discrimination.  We  count  on 
finding  abuse  of  our  furniture  but  never 
with  such  unwavering  consistency. 


We  had  planned  to  salvage  the  better 
pieces  of  furniture  to  fill  in  the  place  of 
more  badly  worn  articles,  but  we  found  it 
very  discouraging  to  have  a  tenant  say : 

“It  was  very  nice  of  you  to  trade  chairs  with 
me,  but  if  you  don’t  mind  I’d  like  to  have  the 
old  one  back.  I  can’t  see  any  improvement  in 
the  new  one,  and,  with  the  old  one.  I’ll  at  least 
know  where  the  bumps  are.’’ 

This  furniture  was  what  we  had  to  sell 
to  bring  in  additional  funds  to  help  along 
our  program.  Selling  it  apartment  by 
apartment  as  we  unfurnished  was  impos¬ 
sible;  the  dealer’s  cost  of  trucking  took 
too  much  out  of  our  return.  The  thing  to 
do  then  was  to  store  a  quantity  until  at 
least  a  truckload  was  accumulated. 

There  we  had  something,  for  we  learned 
that  such  a  quantity  of  even  bad  furniture 
has  a  great  appeal  for  the  secondhand 
dealer ;  in  short,  there  was  something  for 
which  to  bargain.  We  called  three  dealers 
to  come  and  give  us  bids  and  sold  the  lot 
in  orthodox  fashion  to  the  highest  bidder. 
In  this  way  we  established,  on  the  strength 
of  itemized  bids,  unit  values  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  items,  but  we  also  found  that  such 
was  not  the  best  way  to  sell  old  furniture. 
Outright  haggling  will  increase  the  re¬ 
turns  measurably. 

The  next  time  we  had  a  lot,  we  called 
in  one  man  who  quoted  $65.  Before  he 
left,  without  the  furniture,  his  price  was 
raised  to  $100.  This  was  our  beginning 
with  the  next  dealer,  who  worked  up  to 
$115  but  with  desperate  resignation.  The 
second  dealer  was  followed  by  a  third,  who 
went  to  $126.50  and  carted  the  furniture 
away. 

Not  all  the  furniture  went  to  the  deal¬ 
ers.  Tenants  and  their  friends  bought 
pieces  at  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  more  than 
the  best  price  obtainable  from  the  dealers. 
One  man  furnishing  a  big  summer  home 
took  out  $55  worth — which  is  quite  a  load 
of  battered  furniture.  All  of  this  maneu¬ 
vering  takes  time,  but  when  dollars  are 
needed,  the  manager  of  such  a  building 
can  afford  to  find  the  time. 
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As  outlined  in  this  example  of  how  an 
unfurnishing  program  is  carried  out,  the 
whole  procedure  sounds  like  a  lot  of  hard 
work.  It  is  a  tough  job,  requiring  pa¬ 
tience,  planning,  and  perspiration.  It 
might  not  be  so  if  sufficient  funds  were 
available  to  finance  the  work  upon  a 
wholesale  basis,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  an  institutionally  or  privately  owned 
structure,  no  building,  which  for  six  years 
has  been  called  upon  to  do  a  job  for  which 
it  is  not  fitted,  can  command  funds  on  its 
own  face  value  to  finance  such  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  transformation. 

There  is  some  doubt  also  as  to  whether 
an  intensive,  roughshod  rehabilitation 
program  can  be  effected  with  as  little  loss 
of  net  revenue  as  the  extended  and  more 
subtle  plan.  The  loss  of  revenue  during 
the  violent  upheaval  and  the  sacrifice  of 
some  rental  prices  before  the  building  be¬ 
gins  to  fill  up  again  would  seem  to  more 
than  offset  the  spectacular  advertising 
value. 

With  the  more  conservative  method, 
there  is  a  sustained  advertising  value  as 
the  once  faded  building  slowly  blooms  into 
a  self-respecting,  independent  member  of 
the  community.  Even  in  the  experiments 
conducted  with  the  building  cited  in  this 
discussion,  the  less  elaborate  program  of¬ 
fered  a  more  rapid  return  of  investment 
than  did  the  grander  scheme. 

Unquestionably,  unfurnishing  pays 
when  applied  in  the  limited  field  to  which 
this  analysis  is  devoted.  As  an  infiltration 
of  desirable  tenants  displaces  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  nomads  of  the  cheaper  furnished 
apartments,  the  curve  of  rent  loss  through 
bad  debts  flattens  out.  Longer  periods  of 
tenancy  by  families  burdened  with  bulky 
possessions  and  held  by  twelve-month 
leases  cut  turnover,  loss  of  rent,  and  dec¬ 
orating  costs. 

As  the  plan  progresses,  the  building  be¬ 
comes  quieter  at  night,  the  janitor  is  again 
able  to  keep  a  satisfactory  lawn,  the  win¬ 


dow  shades  are  kept  at  a  more  uniform 
height,  and  the  whole  property  takes  on  a 
new  air  of  dignity  and  domesticity.  All 
of  this  is  a  reward  in  satisfaction  to  the 
men  who  did  the  job  of  reclaiming  a  “dere¬ 
lict”  and  in  dollars  and  cents  from  the 
added  income  received  from  the  higher 
strata  of  tenancy  attracted  to  the  building. 

How  Well  Does  Unfurnishing  Pay? 

The  experience  we  have  had  with  the 
building  under  the  microscope  for  this  dis¬ 
cussion  will  give  us  some  idea  of  just  how 
well  it  pays  to  unfurnish.  Total  rents 
billed  the  month  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  unfurnishing  program  were  $2,695; 
rentals  billed  at  the  immediate  conclusion 
of  the  program,  despite  the  loss  in  reve¬ 
nue  from  fifty-four  furnished  apartments, 
were  $2,681. 

Many  factors  contributed  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  this  high  rate  of  income :  better 
occupancy,  a  rising  market,  and  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  rental  value  of  the 
apartments.  Actually,  the  rent  per  room 
dropped  from  $13.70  per  month  to  $12.70, 
a  decrease  of  potential  income  in  the 
amount  of  $200.  At  the  same  time,  due  to 
unfurnishing,  $690  a  month  was  cut  from 
the  operating  cost,  leaving  a  relative  net 
increase  of  $490.  Actually,  due  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  cost  of  rehabilitation  and  in¬ 
creasing  costs  of  wages  and  materials  dur¬ 
ing  the  unfurnishing  period,  the  full 
amount  of  house  profit  betterment  was  not 
realized  until  later. 

As  closely  as  the  earning  figures  could 
be  analyzed,  the  results  of  the  program 
from  a  financial  standpoint  are  these:  a 
$250  increase  in  house  profit  has  resulted 
directly  from  unfurnishing;  this  is  equal 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  per 
month.  In  addition,  the  building  was  made 
to  pay  its  own  way  during  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  period  in  addition  to  paying  the  entire 
cost  of  the  rehabilitation,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  original  $3,000  working  capital. 
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Two  Major  Considerations 

The  whole  question  of  the  unfurnishing 
process  resolves  itself  into  two  major 
considerations :  first,  the  advisability  of  en¬ 
tering  into  the  program,  and,  second,  the 
matter  of  timing. 

The*  advisability  of  entering  into  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  unfurnishing  can  be  determined 
only  by  an  intimate  study  of  the  property 
and  the  neighborhood.  This  study  must 
take  into  consideration  prevailing  rents  for 
furnished  and  unfurnished  suites;  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  demand  for  unfurnished  apart¬ 
ments;  the  cost  of  service;  and  whether 
such  cost  can  be  earned  together  with  a 
sufficient  margin  to  cover  furniture  de¬ 
preciation. 


Once  unfurnishing  is  found  to  be  the 
answer  to  the  difficulties  of  the  property, 
the  question  of  timing  comes  into  play. 
The  speed  at  which  unfurnishing  is  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  margin  of  the  property’s 
earnings  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
rehabilitation  required  and  the  depth  of 
the  financial  plight  to  which  the  property 
has  sunk.  The  work  must  then  be  carried 
on  at  the  pace  which  will  be  found  best 
suited  to  retain  maximum  earning  power 
and  minimum  waste  expense. 

As  to  the  other  details,  they  are  inci¬ 
dental.  Every  property  and  every  locality 
presents  its  own  problems  and  demands 
its  own  individual  solutions,  but,  given 
time,  these  will  work  out  with  far  less 
difficulty  than  normally  anticipated. 


Sound  Painting  and  Attractive  Decorating  — 
Basic  Precepts  of  Good  Management 

By  W.  C.  WOODYARD 


IT  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  give  some¬ 
thing  of  the  background  from  which 
I  approach  this  subject.  My  business 
life  of  twenty-one  years  has  been  devoted 
to  rendering  a  technical  and  decorative 
service  to  architects.  This  experience,  I 
believe,  has  developed  a  sense  of  what  is 
appealing  as  well  as  what  is  sound  in 
painting  procedure.  The  past  seven  years 
have  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  painting  problem  in  real  estate,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  setting  up  of  painting  pro¬ 
grams  for  insurance  companies  and  for 
property  management  companies  in  the 
Central  West  and  Southwest.  This  work 
has  taken  me  into  thousands  of  apart¬ 
ments. 

With  this  background  of  experience,  I 
entertain  some  pretty  definite  ideas  and 
policies  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  low 
decorating  costs  and  to  the  merchandising 
of  apartments  for  a  maximum  return  in 
rent.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  having  a 
laboratory  of  my  own  in  which  to  exploit 
these  ideas.  This  laboratory  is  in  the  form 
of  a  sixteen  apartment  building,  built  ten 
years  ago  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois  (a  suburb 
of  Chicago). 

It  is  alleged  that  80  per  cent  of  the 
apartment  buildings  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
defaulted  during  the  depression,  but  this 
building  went  through  the  period  without 
a  single  default.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  decorating  cost  for  nine  years,  as 
revealed  in  the  consolidated  report,  was 
3.2  per  cent  of  the  gross  income,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  11  per  cent  which  was  consid¬ 
ered  the  average  decorating  cost  in  apart¬ 
ment  maintenance.*  At  the  same  time, 
this  building  maintained  the  highest  rent 
schedule  of  any  apartment  building  in 

'Today,  the  average  cost  of  apartment  decorating  nationally 
has  gone  up  to  one  and  one-half  months’  rent,  or  12.5  per 
cent  of  the  gross  income. 


Oak  Park.  The  difference  between  3.2  per 
cent  and  11  per  cent,  or  nearly  8  per  cent, 
is  in  itself  a  nice  return  on  a  building,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  had  I  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  the  customary  11  per  cent,  this 
building  too  would  have  defaulted  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  apartment  buildings 
in  Chicago  and  environs. 

Again  I  was  fortunate  in  having  prop¬ 
erty  of  my  own  on  which  to  try  out  these 
theories  of  modernization.  Briefly  stated, 
two  apartment  buildings  were  built  in 
Oak  Park,  Illinois,  in  1912  by  the  same 
man  and  from  practically  identical  plans. 
The  one  building  was  milked  for  its  maxi¬ 
mum  profits  and  never  kept  up  to  date. 
The  five-room  apartments  in  it  now  rent 
for  $55,  and  the  building  has  gone  through 
foreclosure.  My  building,  which  is  across 
the  street  from  the  first,  was  purchased 
twelve  years  ago,  and  immediately  $7,500 
was  spent  in  modernization.  Today,  this 
property  is  in  good  shape  financially,  and 
the  five-room  apartments  rent  for  $75  per 
month. 

Principles  of  Sound  Management 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
courses  open  to  property  management : 
(1)  a  program  which  induces  obsolescence 
with  diminishing  income  until  the  build¬ 
ing  is  no  longer  a  producer,  and  then  let  it 
make  way  for  a  new  building;  (2)  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  rehabilitation  and  conservation  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  building  as  a 
profitable  investment  for  a  long  period  of 
years,  benefiting  from  the  lower  taxes  that 
accrue  to  an  older  building. 

The  fundamentals  of  architecture  and 
layout  of  an  apartment  building,  if  well 
executed,  .change  little  over  a  period  of 
time.  It  is  only  the  appointments,  such  as 
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fixtures,  decoration,  etc.,  that  are  subject 
to  change,  and  these  may  be  modified  to 
suit  the  times.  The  three-story  Chase 
Apartments  in  Chicago,  which  won  the 
architectural  gold  medal  when  designed 
and  built  twenty-five  years  ago,  are  a 
challenge  today  to  anything  that  has  been 
built  in  the  intervening  period,  and,  sur¬ 
prising  as  it  may  seem,  these  apartments 
bring  as  high  a  rental  return  today  as 
those  in  any  building  of  its  kind. 

I  am  a  very  strong  believer  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  main¬ 
tain  real  estate — ^that  is  to  keep  that  prop¬ 
erty  consistently  in  a  perfect  state  of  re¬ 
pair  and  modernized  so  that  it  has  a  maxi¬ 
mum  appeal.  The  best  rehabilitated  build¬ 
ing  of  today  is  the  new  building.  In  the 
old  days  it  was  common  practice  to  con¬ 
struct  a  building,  milk  its  revenue  to  the 
limit,  and  permit  it  to  run  down;  then 
when  a  new  structure  was  built  next  to  it, 
everybody  moved  out  of  the  old  building 
into  the  new  one.  New  buildings  will  again 
be  erected  within  the  next  few  years,  and 
I  should  like  to  keep  any  buildings  in 
which  I  am  interested  in  such  fine  shape 
that  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  for 
new  building  competition  when  it  comes. 

I  am  committed  to  the  principle  of 
spending  money  to  save  money — ^that  is, 
doing  work  right  so  it  will  last  longer — 
and  spending  money  to  make  money — in 
other  words,  keeping  property  in  topnotch 
shape  to  secure  maximum  rentals. 

The  Relation  of  Sound  Decoration  to 
Sound  Management 

Many  authorities  state  that  scientific 
property  management  in  the  apartment 
field  is  a  new  business  born  of  the  depres¬ 
sion.  It  has  become  increasingly  evident 
that  a  business  involving  investments  run¬ 
ning  into  several  billion  dollars  should 
command  something  of  the  brain  power 
accorded  other  lines  of  business.  While 
there  has  been  marked  advancement  in 
accounting  and  in  the  manner  in  which 


records  are  kept,  the  outstanding  develop  I 
ment  in  scientific  property  management  j 
has  been  in  the  field  of  maintenance — that  ) 
field  which  in  the  past  has  been  regarded  j 
as  the  nuisance  feature  of  property  man-  f 
agement  and  treated  with  corresponding 
indifference.  We  cannot  think  of  main¬ 
tenance  without  thinking  of  decorating 
costs  because  decoration  usually  is  the  big¬ 
gest  item  in  the  maintenance  of  an  apart¬ 
ment.  Despite  its  cost  and  importance, 
decorating  has  frequently  been  relegated 
to  the  status  of  a  bonus  to  consummate  a 
lease,  probably  because  there  is  a  commis¬ 
sion  involved  in  selling  a  lease  and  just  a  » 
lot  of  grief  in  taking  care  of  decorating.  I 
Thus  far  I  have  been  attempting  to  lead 
up  to  the  subject  of  decoration,  which  I 
shall  present  as  a  fundamental  precept  in 
sound  management.  After  all,  what  are 
the  main  items  in  your  operating  budget, 
and  what  is  their  significance  ?  First,  there  ' 
is  the  expenditure  for  taxes;  second,  the  . 
expenditure  for  janitor  service;  third,  the  L 
expenditure  for  heating;  and  fourth,  the  I 
expenditure  for  decorating — or  is  decorat-  I 
ing  an  expenditure  of  which  we  have  very 
nearly  lost  control,  an  expenditure  which  ^ 
the  tenant  dictates?  The  item  of  taxes  is 
a  set  expense  about  which  we  can  do  noth¬ 
ing.  Although  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  developing  more  efficient  janitor 
service,  we  can  still  do  very  little  about 
this  expenditure.  After  several  well- 
founded  steps  have  been  taken  in  regard 
to  heating,  this  expenditure  becomes  al¬ 
most  stable  in  the  budget.  However,  when  I 
we  come  to  decorating  expense,  I  believe 
we  are  confronted  with  a  different  prob¬ 
lem — one  about  which  the  management 
can  do  something  constructive,  provided  it 
does  not  use  decorating  too  much  as  a 
bonus  to  secure  the  sale  of  a  lease.  In  the 
case  of  my  building,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  decorating  costs  (3.2  per  cent) 
and  the  average  decorating  costs  on  apart¬ 
ment  structures  (11  per  cent)  is  nearly  8 
per  cent  and  represents  what  might  be 
termed  a  pretty  fair  profit  on  a  building- 
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More  profit  is  wrapped  up  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  decorating  dollar  is  spent 
than  any  other  expenditure  in  apartment 
upkeep. 

Decorating  has  more  to  do  with  the 
maintaining  of  the  life  of  a  building  as  a 
first-rate  structure  than  any  other  expend¬ 
iture.  From  the  standpoint  of  preserva¬ 
tive?  No,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  too 
much  preservative — too  frequent  painting 
and  enameling.  We  may  not  recognize  it 
at  the  moment,  but  nothing  induces  pre¬ 
mature  obsolescence  like  the  application 
of  too  many  coats  of  paint  and  enamel. 
The  details  of  the  mouldings  are  lost, 
cabinet  doors  fail  to  close  properly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  thick  layers  of  paint,  and 
paint  scales  off  of  woodwork  and  walls. 
A  record  of  management  over  a  period  of 
years  is  written  in  the  strata  of  coats  of 
paint  on  the  walls  and  the  woodwork.  We 
may  depreciate  a  building  in  forty  or  fifty 
years  on  paper,  but,  in  actual  practice, 
with  the  repeated  application  of  coats  of 
paint  and  enamel,  we  may  and  often  do 
depreciate  the  building  as  a  first-rate 
building  in  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

I  know  of  a  sixteen-story  building  which 
should  have  enjoyed  a  long  life  as  a  first- 
rate  building,  but  it  has  been  painted  to 
death  and  practically  ruined  from  the 
standpoint  of  attractive  decorative  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  short  span  of  twelve  years. 
1  know  of  other  buildings  of  similar  age 
that  look  practically  as  good  today  as  when 
new.  From  this  we  evolve  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle — that  everything  we  do 
in  decorating  should  be  done  with  the  best 
of  materials  and  the  best  of  workmanship. 
An  investment  in  the  maximum  life  of  a 
finished  surface  is  the  only  sound  precept 
to  lower  painting  costs  and  to  ayi  increase 
in  the  life  of  a  structure  as  a  first-class 
building. 

I  started  out  in  my  own  apartment 
building  ten  years  ago  with  a  beautiful 
job  of  painting  and  enameling.  Only 
within  the  last  two  years  have  I  started 
re-enameling  any  of  the  apartment  trim 


for  the  first  time  except  in  the  kitchens 
and  bathrooms,  which  have  been  re¬ 
enameled  twice  during  that  period.  When 
an  apartment  is  to  be  redecorated,  a  car¬ 
penter  is  sent  in  to  nail  tight  anything 
that  can  be  so  fastened  before  the  painters 
start.  Maximum  care  in  preparation  and 
application  of  the  new  paint  is  insisted 
upon  because  this  job  will  be  expected  to 
last  for  a  long  period  of  years,  as  did  the 
original  job.  This  is  in  the  interest  of  low 
decorating  cost  and  maintaining  the  maxi¬ 
mum  life  of  the  structure  as  a  first-rate 
building. 

Decoration  is  the  greatest  single  factor 
in  the  merchandising  of  apartment  homes. 
We  should  recognize  that  we  are  mer¬ 
chants  and  should  create  just  as  effective 
a  background  to  attract  the  buyer  as  does 
the  dress  shop  operator.  The  public  is 
color  conscious  today,  particularly  the 
women,  and  we  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  merchandising  pri¬ 
marily  to  women  when  we  merchandise 
apartment  homes. 

Do  not  be  guilty  of  underestimating 
public  acceptance.  Do  not  try  to  regiment 
the  public  with  ivory  and  with  sanitation 
as  its  only  appeals.  Greek  restaurants  are 
sanitary  with  their  white  tile,  but  any  of 
us  will  walk  for  blocks  or  ride  for  miles 
to  eat  in  an  attractive  environment.  With 
attractive  decoration,  you  can  make  out- 
of-date  buildings  modern  and  appealing, 
and  you  can  impart  charm  to  otherwise 
unattractive  apartments.  More  will  be  said 
about  this  subject  under  the  discussion  of 
color;  but  at  this  point  let  me  recommend 
to  you  the  principle  of  imparting  the  maxi¬ 
mum  charm  and  sales  appeal  in  every  bit 
of  decorating  you  do.  In  vacant  apart¬ 
ments  decorate  everything  complete  for 
the  visualization  of  prospective  tenayits 
and  leave  nothing  for  their  imagination. 

Decorating  is  often  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss — between  a  building 
in  default  and  a  building  in  good  stand¬ 
ing.  If  my  decorating  cost  had  been  11  per 
cent  of  gross  income  in  1932  instead  of  a 
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minimum  figure  of  1.5  per  cent  of  the 
gross  income  that  particular  year,  I  too 
would  have  had  a  building  in  default. 

Owning  property  myself  and  knowing 
what  it  was  to  operate  on  a  narrow  margin 
for  a  few  years,  I  could  not  help  but  be 
extremely  sympathetic  when  I  went  into 
buildings  after  they  had  been  taken  over 
by  insurance  companies  from  private  own¬ 
ers.  To  me,  it  was  a  pathetic  picture  in 
each  case.  So  often  it  was  obviously  not 
the  depression  alone  that  had  sunk  them 
but  poor  management,  evidenced  by  poor 
decorating.  The  owners  and  managers  had 
failed  to  keep  their  buildings  in  shape  to 
appeal  to  self-respecting  people,  and  this 
resulted  in  low  rentals,  a  high  percentage 
of  vacancies,  a  loss  of  income,  and  then 
default. 

In  other  words,  good  decorating  is  the 
difference  between  the  inefficient,  individ¬ 
ual  ownership  and  the  highly  specialized 
efficient  management  that  is  experiencing 
such  a  remarkable  development  today. 

Causes  and  Remedies 

Now  let  us  consider  the  causes  of  high 
decorating  costs.  First,  there  is  the  origi¬ 
nal  job:  the  woodwork  was  not  put  to¬ 
gether  properly,  the  plastering  was  poor, 
and  the  original  paint  job  was  bad,  all  of 
which  was  a  product  of  the  frenzied,  spec¬ 
ulative  era  of  unsound  building  which 
characterized  the  twenties.  Let  us  hope 
that  capital  has  learned  too  much  to  per¬ 
mit  a  repetition  of  this  experience. 

The  second  cause  is  the  tendency  to  em¬ 
phasize  sales  in  real  estate  with  an  entire 
subordination  of  and  indifference  to  sound 
maintenance  and  an  inadequate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sound  painting  procedure  by  those 
invested  with  the  responsibility  for  hav¬ 
ing  it  done. 

If  we  are  to  make  money  through  low 
decorating  costs  instead  of  lose  money 
because  of  high  decorating  costs,  is  it  not 
self-evident  that  we  must  master  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  sound  decorating.  I  consider 
such  a  mastery  absolutely  fundamental  to 


any  property  management  company.  If 
you  are  to  lick  the  subject  of  decorating 
costs,  it  means  an  investment  of  manage¬ 
ment  time,  which,  of  course,  means  man¬ 
agement  money.  This  is  not  something 
that  can  be  licked  across  the  desk,  and  no 
one  need  flatter  himself  into  thinking  he 
can  master  this  subject  by  delving  into  a 
mass  of  comparative  figures.  You  can  lick 
the  problem  of  decorating  costs  and  build 
merchandising  value  in  your  apartments 
by  studying  your  problem  in  the  field 
where  it  exists. 

Elements  of  a  Sound  Painting  Program 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavored  to  present 
a  picture  that  would  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  relationship  of  good  deco¬ 
rating  to  sound  property  management.  Let 
us  now  logically  concern  ourselves  with 
the  essentials  of  a  sound  painting  program. 

The  first  essential,  and  one  that  is  fun¬ 
damental,  is  a  sound  specification.  A  speci¬ 
fication  attempts  to  give  definition  to  the 
things  that  must  be  done  to  produce  a 
sound  painting  job.  It  leaves  nothing  to 
conjecture;  it  defines  sound  procedure  step 
by  step.  It  offers  a  business-like  contrac¬ 
tual  arrangement  for  the  work  that  is  to 
be  undertaken.  If  our  leases  were  as 
loosely  drawn  as  most  of  our  contractual 
arrangements  with  the  painters,  we  would 
continually  be  in  hot  water  with  our 
tenants. 

The  second  essential  in  good  decorating 
involves  the  use  of  color  because  of  its 
merchandising  value.  Good  decorating  has 
the  greatest  sales  value  of  any  expenditure 
we  make,  particularly  in  the  age  of  color 
in  which  we  are  Jiow  Jiving.  The  public 
is  color  conscious;  people  love  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  color.  It  has  an  inherent  response 
because  we  have  an  inherent  love  of  color 
in  nature.  The  days  of  drab  colors,  buffs 
and  tans,  glazed  finishes  and  Tiffanizing, 
are  gone.  In  their  place,  we  have  a  new 
tempo  in  color  that  finds  expression  not 
alone  in  wall  and  woodwork  color  treat- 
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ment  but  in  the  floor  coverings,  drapes, 
furniture  coverings,  bed  spreads,  pictures, 
and  everything  that  goes  into  the  make-up 
of  a  color  ensemble.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  buy  furniture  coverings  in  the 
drab  colors  of  yesterday — the  rose  taupe, 
the  tans,  and  the  ugly  blues  and  greens. 
Today  we  have  rich  browns,  peach,  rose, 
yellow,  turquoise,  and  jade — a  brighter 
tempo  of  color  throughout  the  home.  Co¬ 
ordination  of  color  into  an  interesting  en¬ 
semble  requires  far  more  attention  today 
than  it  did  yesterday. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  while  most 
people  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  properly 
conceived  color  scheme,  not  one  person  in 
ten  has  that  happy  faculty  of  creating  a 
harmonious  color  scheme  for  walls.  If  the 
color  selection  is  left  to  the  tenants,  you 
will  find  every  conceivable  gaudy  color 
combination  in  your  apartments.  For  this 
reason,  rooms  and  apartments  are  repeat¬ 
edly  painted  and  repainted,  not  because 
they  require  repainting  but  to  blot  out  one 
ill-conceived  color  and  to  replace  it  often¬ 
times  with  another  ill-conceived  color. 
Color,  after  all,  is  a  subtle  thing,  and  a 
great  deal  of  study  and  understanding  of 
its  use  are  necessary  in  the  creating  of 
good  colors  and  color  combination.  If  we 
are  to  lower  painting  costs  and  increase 
the  merchandising  value  of  our  apart¬ 
ments,  then  we  must  very  definitely  con¬ 
trol  the  color  that  goes  into  them.  Color 
must  be  chosen  in  terms  of  its  function  in 
a  particular  room.  Color  must  be  selected 
upon  the  basis  of  universality  of  appeal. 
Finally,  standard  colors  must  be  developed 
that  will  carry  out  the  two  principles 
enumerated  above.  You  must  take  the  nec¬ 
essary  steps  to  automatically  outlaw  bad 
taste. 

The  third  essential  in  a  sound  painting 
program  involves  the  establishment  of  a 
standard  of  workmanship  to  assure  a  com¬ 
pleted  painting  job  that  is  economical  to 
maintain.  The  repeated  annual  acceptance 
of  a  painting  job  is  predicated  upon  the 
possibility  of  washing  and  touching  it  up 


in  successive  years  and,  after  such  wash¬ 
ing  or  cleaning  job,  having  it  look  approxi¬ 
mately  as  good  as  when  originally  finished. 
The  whole  secret  of  lowered  painting  costs 
is  wrapped  up  in  that  statement.  No  such 
claims  are  possible  if  there  are  gapping 
cracks  around  the  trim  that  wash  out 
black ;  if  there  are  improperly  filled  cracks 
in  the  wall;  if  there  is  “shadowing”  or 
“flashes”  in  the  paint;  if  the  paint  is 
chalky  and  washes  up  with  a  hazy  smear. 
It  cannot  be  done  if  there  is  an  opening 
in  the  trim,  if  the  back  bands  are  loose, 
if  there  are  brush  marks  in  the  woodwork, 
if  the  enamel  work  is  full  of  dirt,  or  if  the 
woodwork  has  that  greasy  appearance  that 
is  characterized  by  the  cheap  enamels  so 
generally  used  today.  It  cannot  be  done  if 
the  floors  are  varnished  over  dirt  or  if  the 
practice  is  followed  of  varnishing  the 
floors  around  the  edges  of  the  carpets.  The 
whole  point  is  this:  Any  freshly  painted 
job,  even  though  it  be  done  with  inferior 
material  and  inferior  workmanship,  looks 
quite  creditable  when  newly  finished.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  step  in  painting  pro¬ 
cedure,  as  covered  by  your  specification, 
should  contemplate  not  the  appearance  of 
that  job  when  newly  finished  but  what  it 
is  going  to  look  like  when  washed  in  suc¬ 
cessive  years.  Properly  enameled  wood¬ 
work  looks  more  beautiful  with  repeated 
washings;  the  dirty  paint  jobs  on  wood¬ 
work  take  on  a  sickly  appearance  before  a 
year  has  passed. 

The  fourth  essential  in  a  sound  painting 
program  is  a  good  painter.  Painting  in  its 
true  sense  is  a  high  art  which  is  realized 
only  when  paint  materials  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  competent  artisan. 

Like  painting  materials,  this  art  in  cer¬ 
tain  instances  has  been  woefully  degraded, 
brought  about  mainly  by  the  same  incent¬ 
ive,  viz.,  cheap  materials  and  cheap  appli¬ 
cation  cost. 

Too  often  the  painting  contractor  in 
competing  for  a  job  is  not  only  confronted 
with  known  factors — cost  of  labor,  mate¬ 
rials,  and  overhead — but  with  the  un- 
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known  factors — what  the  real  estate  man 
knows  about  painting  and  what  he  is  likely 
to  exact,  as  well  as  what  competing  con¬ 
tractors  propose  to  do  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  work  and  kind  of  workmanship 
in  order  to  get  the  job  passed.  This  is  the 
reason  for  the  ridiculous  figures  ranging 
from  $1000  down  to  $550  which  we  are 
apt  to  receive  for  a  given  job.  Such  con¬ 
ditions  offer  a  premium  to  the  typical 
“skinner”  and  make  it  difficult  for  the  hon¬ 
est  painter  to  secure  jobs. 

As  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  when 
we  set  about  to  correct  this  unsound  con¬ 
dition  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  cor¬ 
rected — ^by  the  use  of  carefully  drawn 
specifications  and  close  inspection — ^we 
meet  strenuous  objection  from  the  painters 
themselves.  In  many  instances  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  write  their  own  specifications  and 
resent  strict  inspection.  Obviously,  one 
painter  has  no  jurisdiction  or  leverage 
over  his  competitors.  The  only  one  that 
can  do  anything  about  it  is  the  man  who 
pays  the  bill,  and,  after  all,  he  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sufferer. 

Real  estate  management  is  probably  in 
a  better  position  to  correct  the  evil  of  slip¬ 
shod  painting  work  than  any  other  ele¬ 
ment.  The  individual  who  has  a  painting 
job  once  every  four  or  five  years  usually 
has  to  accept  what  he  gets;  however,  the 
real  estate  management  concern  has  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  painting  work  continuously  and 
can  systematically  eliminate  the  incompe¬ 
tent  by  favoring  the  competent  workman. 
When  competent  painters  come  to  realize 
that  all  their  competitors  must  figure  on 
an  ironclad  specification  and  that  all  work 
will  be  strictly  inspected  and  brought  up 
to  a  given  standard,  they  (at  least  those 
who  are  smart)  will  commence  to  realize 
that  their  craft  is  being  elevated  out  of 
the  unfortunate  conditions  to  which  it  has 
fallen  in  many  sections.  When  competi¬ 
tion  is  placed  where  it  properly  belongs, 
the  difference  in  bids  comes  within  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  close  range  of  a  few  dollars. 


When  you  start  such  a  program,  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  strenuous  objections,  both 
from  expected  and  unexpected  sources. 
You  must  be  thoroughly  convinced  that 
your  policy  is  sound  and  that,  in  order  to 
achieve  low  paint  maintenance  cost  over  a 
period  of  time,  the  element  of  application 
must  be  brought  up  to  a  uniform  standard 
of  workmanship.  The  necessary  requisites 
to  attain  this  objective  must  be  an  under¬ 
standing  on  your  part  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  sound  painting  practice — and  a  stiff 
backbone. 

The  fifth  essential  involves  the  selection 
of  the  highest  grade  painting  material  you 
can  find.  It  is  perhaps  not  appropriate  for 
me  to  tarry  long  on  this  subject;  a 
few  brief  statements  will  give  you  the 
picture.  During  the  twenty-one  years  I 
have  been  contacting  architects  in  Chicago 
and  other  large  cities  of  the  West,  I  do 
not  recall  an  instance  where  an  architect 
asked  me  for  a  second  or  third  grade  ma¬ 
terial.  The  economy  of  high  grade  mate¬ 
rial  is  universally  recognized  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  profession.  In  all  frankness,  let 
me  state  that  it  has  been  only  in  recent 
years  that  this  principle  has  come  to  be 
generally  recognized  in  the  real  estate 
field.  When  a  man’s  sole  interest  in  paint¬ 
ing  is  the  price  of  a  gallon  of  paint,  it  is 
invariably  found  that  he  knows  very  little 
about  the  economies  of  sound  painting, 
because  the  material  is  only  22  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  finished  job,  while  labor 
constitutes  78  per  cent. 

Furthermore,  here  is  another  surprising 
fact  which,  though  seemingly  incredible, 
is  nevertheless  statistically  true:  out  of 
every  $100,000  worth  of  decorating  done 
in  well-managed  buildings,  only  $5,500,  or 
5.5  per  cent,  goes  for  varnish,  enamel,  and 
wall  paint.  The  confusing  differential  in 
these  figures  and  those  given  above  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  first  fig¬ 
ures  apply  to  a  new  painting  job,  whereas 
the  latter  figures  include  everything— 
cleaning,  washing,  papering,  calcimining, 
painting,  etc. 
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There  is  one  other  factor  which  deserves 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  material,  and  that  is  the  type  of 
service  you  get  with  it.  The  representative 
and  the  service  he  offers  you  will  pretty 
accurately  reflect  the  policy  of  his  com¬ 
pany.  Is  the  appeal  primarily  social? 
Those  of  us  in  real  estate  can  afford  to  buy 
our  own  cigars  and  lunches.  We  want  serv¬ 
ice.  Is  the  appeal  primarily  an  efferves¬ 
cence  of  superlatives  and  vague  promises, 
or  is  it  backed  by  a  record  of  perform¬ 
ance?  We  all  establish  a  record  on  identi¬ 
ty  in  life,  and  the  facts  of  performance 
count — not  empty  claims.  Is  there  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  cooperate  but  the  ability  to  co¬ 
operate  sadly  lacking?  You  are  seeking  a 
thorough  grounding  in  sound  painting 
technique  coordinated  to  the  problems  of 
real  estate,  and  more  important  than  all, 
this  should  be  backed  by  an  integrity  of 
purpose  which  will  merit  confidence. 

Thus  far  in  this  discussion  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  present  a  picture  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  which  sound  and  effective  deco¬ 
rating  bears  to  sound  management;  this 
was  followed  by  an  attempt  to  catalogue 
the  essentials  of  a  sound  painting  pro¬ 
gram.  These  principles  are  not  theoreti¬ 
cal;  they  have  been  tried  out  and  proven 
in  hundreds  of  apartment  buildings. 

Example  of  Rehabilitation  Decoration 

The  following  illustration  of  results  in  a 
nine  apartment  building  is  typical  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  specific  examples  of  the 
benefits  of  sound  rehabilitation.  This 
building  contains  large  seven-  and  eight- 
room  apartments.  The  large  apartments 
in  this  district  have  not  been  benefited  to 
any  appreciable  extent  from  increases  in 
rent. 


Monthly  Rent 

Present 

Before  Rehabilitation 

Rental 

Apartment  No,  1.  .. 

. $  100.00  $ 

130.00 

Apartment  No.  2.... 

.  Vacant 

130.C0 

Apartment  No.  3.... 

.  Vacant 

120.00 

Apartment  No.  4.... 

.  75.00 

100.00 

Apartment  No.  5.... 

.  75.00 

100.00 

Apartment  No,  6.  .. 

.  75.00 

100.00 

Apartment  No.  7.... 

.  Vacant 

135.00 

Apartment  No.  8 . 

90.00 

135.00 

Apartment  No.  9 . 

100.00 

120.00 

Monthly  rental  . 

$  515.00 

$  1,070.00 

Annual  rental  . 

$  6,180.00 

$12,840.00 

Total  annual  increase  in 
rental  . 

$  6,660.00 

Total  decorating  cost  of 
rehabilitation . 

$  3,689.75 

Other  rehabilitation  costs 

1,300.00 

$  4,989.75 

Surplus  rental  first  year 

$  1,670.25 

Surplus  annual  rental  sub¬ 
sequent  years  (less 

10%  vacancy)  . 

$  5,994.00 

The  extent  of  this  program  is  illustrated 
by  the  pictures  on  pages  116,  117,  and  118, 
which  were  taken  before  and  after  reha¬ 
bilitation  work  in  this  building. 

In  addition  to  the  immediate  benefits  of 
increased  income,  a  sound  appraisal  of  the 
property  after  the  program’s  completion 
would  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  building  itself.  It  is  patent  that 
insurance  companies  and  others  interested 
in  advantageous  liquidation  of  their  prop¬ 
erties  would  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  substantial  dollar-and-cents  return  of¬ 
fered  by  this  type  of  program. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
total  rehabilitation  expense  in  this  case 
was  entirely  paid  for  by  the  increased 
income  in  one  year.  As  a  result  of  the 
high  calibre  of  work  done,  the  average  re¬ 
decorating  costs  in  the  two  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  rehabilitation  program  has  aver¬ 
aged  less  than  one  month’s  rental  a  year. 

Conclusion 

The  property  management  business 
should  hold  a  stronger  position  of  dignity 
than  it  is  sometimes  accorded.  Too  often 
it  is  merely  a  high  grade  renting  and  rent 
collection  agency.  Based  upon  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  sound  management  and  a 
record  of  producing  results  upon  the  basis 
of  a  proven  formula,  it  should  offer  and 
insist  upon  having  a  complete  stewardship 
of  the  property.  That  is  the  type  of  serv¬ 
ice  property  management  should  sell. 

If  we  are  to  have  that  type  of  steward¬ 
ship  of  property,  then  we  must  assert  the 
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principle  that  stewardship  and  ownership 
nave  some  perogative  in  the  control  of 
decorating.  Stewardship  must  mean  that 
it  invests  in  itself  the  control  of  the 
amount  of  decorating  to  be  done,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  type 
of  color  to  be  used;  and  the  work  under¬ 
taken  should  be  determined  upon  the  basis 
of  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
“Smith  &  Jones”  high  standard  of  apart¬ 
ment  home  management  and  no  longer 
meted  out  as  a  bonus  to  complete  the  sale 
of  an  apartment,  as  too  often  has  been 
customary  in  real  estate  in  the  past. 

I  suggest  these  simple  steps : 

1.  Adopt  the  principles  of  a  sound 
painting  program  —  specifications 
lived  up  to,  color  appeal  but  color 
control,  exacting  workmanship,  and 
good  materials. 

2.  Seek  competent  counsel  in  es¬ 
tablishing  this  uniformly  high  stand¬ 
ard,  for  it  is  a  long,  drawn-out  pro¬ 
cess  which  is  not  effected  in  a  few 
months. 

3.  Put  a  degree  of  character  in 
your  decorating  that  will  win  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  your  cus¬ 
tomer — ^the  renter.  He  has  not  always 
been  led  to  expect  too  much  in  the  way 
of  quality  and  charm  from  real  estate. 

4.  Divorce  once  and  for  all  leasing 
from  decorating  arrangements.  These 


are  separate  matters  and  should  and 
can  be  treated  separately  if  a  measure 
of  confidence  based  upon  past  per¬ 
formance  has  been  built  up  in  the 
renter’s  mind.  If  leasing  and  deco¬ 
rating  arrangements  are  negotiated 
together,  decorating  costs  always 
suffer. 

5.  Lastly,  and  very  bluntly,  quit 
being  pushed  all  over  the  lot  and  being 
put  eternally  on  the  defensive  in  this 
matter  of  decorating.  First,  do  the 
character  of  work  that  automatically 
puts  you  on  the  offensive;  then  let 
every  one — ^janitor,  rent  broker,  resi¬ 
dent  agent,  and  manager — exploit 
what  you  are  doing  and  take  the  of¬ 
fensive  position  in  every  contact  with 
the  tenant.  Perhaps  the  tenant  can 
be  brought  to  share  some  enthusiasm 
and  pride  in  the  character  of  work 
you  do.  Consider  the  life  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  the  character  of  the  building,  and 
the  profits  that  are  lost  in  high  deco¬ 
rating  costs.  A  mastery  of  this  prob¬ 
lem,  I  believe,  is  a  fundamental  pre¬ 
cept  in  scientific  management. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  invested  in 
income-producing  properties.  By  foster¬ 
ing  a  program  of  management  which  in¬ 
sures  the  maximum  return  and  life  of  a 
building  investment,  property  manage¬ 
ment  has  an  opportunity  to  do  a  great 
service  for  the  country  and  at  the  same 
time  to  solidify  its  own  position. 


Practical  Analysis  of  Heating  Problems 

By  Kendall  Cady 


The  problem  of  heating  space  for 
tenants  is  twofold.  First,  we  must 
provide  adequate  heat  during  rea¬ 
sonable  hours  and  educate  the  tenants  to 
agree  with  our  point  of  view.  Second,  we 
must  constantly  strive  to  lower  the  cost 
of  furnishing  this  heat. 

In  considering  the  tenant  problem,  we 
have  in  mind  only  the  average  situation. 
In  special  cases  requiring  extraordinary 
heating  conditions,  such  as  printing,  tex¬ 
tile  manufacturing,  gluing  operations, 
etc.,  plants  are  usually  equipped  with 
gauges  and  automatic  controls  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  average  lay  Realtor  can 
make  little  improvement,  and  these  cases 
would  not  be  universally  interesting. 

“Adequate  Heat” 

In  the  majority  of  cities  the  local  stat¬ 
utes  or  the  real  estate  boards  have  at  one 
time  or  another  defined  “adequate  heat” 
for  residential  tenants,  and  most  leases 
recite  that  the  landlord  shall  provide  heat 
in  accordance  with  this  definition.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  Chicago  these  ground  rules  are 
sixty  degrees  at  6:30  A.M. ;  sixty-five  de¬ 
grees  at  7 :30  A.M. ;  and  sixty-eight  degrees 
from  8 :30  A.M.  to  10 :30  P.M.  between  the 
first  day  of  October  and  the  thirtieth  day 
of  April.  Now,  in  September  of  1936  we 
had  eighteen  days  when  the  temperature 
was  below  sixty-five  degrees  during  the 
heating  hours,  and  in  June,  1937,  we  had 
twenty-five  days  below  this  figure.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  it  is  just  as  uncomfortable  in  May 
or  June  when  the  temperature  falls  below 
sixty-five  degrees  as  it  is  in  October  or 
April,  and,  in  order  to  keep  tenants  happy 
and  contented,  we  must  keep  them  com¬ 
fortable  and  play  the  heating  game  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter 
of  the  rules.  Always  provide  seventy-two 
or  seventy-three  degrees  temperature  at 


reasonable  hours  and  give  an  extra  hour 
of  heat  Saturday  night  or  on  the  rare  oc¬ 
casion  when  some  tenant  is  giving  an  im¬ 
portant  entertainment,  and  you  will  be  re¬ 
warded  by  better  tenant  relationships. 
Above  all,  make  needed  repairs  immedi¬ 
ately  and  do  not  cause  a  tenant  inconveni¬ 
ence  by  stalling. 

Let  me  point  to  a  personal  experience. 
I  had  a  building  with  one  cold  tier  of 
apartments  caused  by  a  trapped  line.  In 
order  to  cure  the  trouble  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  cut  into  the  ceiling  and 
walls  of  two  living  rooms  and  notch  a  con¬ 
crete  beam  to  allow  a  short  horizontal  line 
to  be  raised.  The  job  would  cost  about 
$100  all  told.  I  stalled  the  job  a  few  weeks, 
intending  to  use  the  money  to  decorate  an 
apartment  for  which  I  had  a  “hot”  pros¬ 
pect.  My  prospect  asked  an  acquaintance, 
living  in  one  of  the  cold  apartments,  about 
the  janitor  service  and,  getting  a  truthful 
answer,  refused  to  come  into  the  building, 
with  the  net  result  that  I  lost  a  good  ten¬ 
ant  and  $80  in  rent  for  the  extra  month 
that  the  space  was  unoccupied  and  gained 
only  the  interest  on  $100  for  one  month 
and  some  tenant  ill-will. 

Handling  Heating  Complaints 

By  all  means,  pay  attention  to  every 
heating  complaint.  If  the  complaint  is 
justified,  it  often  means  that  you  are  wast¬ 
ing  fuel.  Whenever  possible  send  an  in¬ 
telligent,  trained  employee  to  investigate 
rather  than  merely  to  issue  an  order  to 
the  fireman  to  send  up  more  heat.  This  in¬ 
spector  should  be  equipped  with  a  quick¬ 
acting  thermometer  and  should  inspect 
the  apartment  thoroughly.  His  attitude 
toward  the  tenant  should  be  one  of  wor¬ 
ried  but  helpful  concern.  His  immediate 
problem  is  to  soothe  and  educate  the  ten¬ 
ant  and  then  to  remedy  the  situation  caus- 
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ing  the  complaint.  A  few  typiical  types  of 
heating  complaints  and  their  suggested 
remedies  are  listed  in  the  following. 

1.  The  open  window  complaint — the 
remedy  of  which,  of  course,  is  to  close  it. 
This  is  a  very  common  difficulty.  Often 
windows  which  do  not  shut  tightly  must 
be  locked  in  order  to  pull  the  two  sash  to¬ 
gether  at  the  middle.  Watch  for  windows 
that  open  too  easily  as  they  are  loose  and 
need  adjustment  or  weather  stripping. 
Window  weight  cords  stretch  and  some¬ 
times  allow  the  top  sash  of  a  double  hung 
frame  to  drop  a  little.  Open  windows  in  a 
remote  room  often  cause  cold  drafts  in 
the  entire  apartment. 

2.  The  fresh-air  fiend  complaint  re¬ 
quires  tactful  handling  and  education. 
This  tenant  wants  to  have  heat  and  open 
windows  at  the  same  time.  Encourage 
him  to  air  his  house  thoroughly  once  or 
twice  a  day  and  then  to  leave  the  windows 
shut  the  balance  of  the  time. 

3.  The  cold  radiator  complaint  usually 
requires  a  mechanical  solution.  Often  the 
tenant  does  not  have  the  valve  open.  In 
one-pipe  systems  the  commonest  trouble 
is  with  tenants  who  open  the  valve  only 
slightly.  The  small  amount  of  steam  which 
enters  condenses  within  the  cold  radiator, 
but  the  steam  which  is  continually  press¬ 
ing  forward  prevents  the  water  from  es¬ 
caping  through  the  small  opening,  with 
the  result  that  the  radiator  gradually  fills 
with  water.  This  situation  may  also  occur 
where  a  valve  does  not  seat  properly  and 
allows  a  slow  leakage  of  steam  into  the 
radiator. 

Another  common  complaint  in  one-pipe 
systems  is  the  defective  air  vent.  In  the 
two-pipe  steam  system  a  single  cold  radi¬ 
ator  is  usually  caused  by  improper  pitch 
which  allows  condensation  to  accumulate 
in  the  radiator  or  adjacent  horizontal 
pipes  and  to  trap  the  line.  Such  a  situation 
may  also  give  you  a  radiator  which  is  slow 
to  heat  in  the  morning  due  to  the  fact  that 
steam  pressure  will  not  force  the  water 


out  of  the  trapped  line  until  it  has  pene¬ 
trated  the  rest  of  the  system. 

In  vacuum  systems  the  automatic  valve 
may  stick  shut  and  prevent  air  from  leav¬ 
ing  the  radiator  to  make  room  for  the  in¬ 
coming  steam.  All  types  of  systems  are 
subject  to  air  and  water  traps  due  to  im¬ 
proper  pitching  of  lines  or  radiators.  A 
line  which  is  cold  on  top  and  hot  on  the 
bottom  generally  has  an  air  trap,  whereas 
the  reverse  situation  signifies  a  water  trap. 

4.  Thermometers:  In  these  days  of 
cheap  advertising  thermometers,  a  new 
psychological  type  of  heat  complaint  has 
arisen.  These  thermometers  are  often  in¬ 
accurate  or  defective,  and  occasionally  the 
small  tubes  slide  down  the  scale  causing 
the  thermometers  to  read  low.  Investiga¬ 
tors  should  watch  for  this  type  of  instru¬ 
ment  and  check  its  accuracy  by  their  own 
thermometers. 

I  cured  one  chronic  case  of  the  chills 
by  “accidentally”  breaking  such  a  ther¬ 
mometer  and  replacing  it  with  one  which 
registered  on  the  high  side. 

5.  Humidity:  Invalids  and  elderly  peo¬ 
ple  are  inclined  to  be  very  sensitive  to 
humidity.  In  modern  steam  heated  apart¬ 
ments  they  are  often  cold  when  room  tem¬ 
peratures  are  approaching  seventy-five 
degrees.  If  care  is  taken  to  see  that  there 
is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  evaporating 
pans,  such  tenants  will  be  more  comfort¬ 
able  at  considerably  lower  temperatures. 

6.  Poor  circulation  of  air  is  a  common 
cause  of  lack  of  heat.  Rooms  are  warmed 
by  convection  currents  set  up  by  differ¬ 
ences  in  temperature.  Obstructions  to  the 
free  flow  of  air  near  the  radiator  drasti¬ 
cally  cut  its  efficiency.  Magazines,  clothes, 
or  draperies  should  not  cover  the  top  or 
exposed  sides  of  the  radiator,  nor  should 
heavy  pieces  of  furniture  be  placed  im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  the  radiator.  An 
electric  fan  at  floor  level,  blowing  toward 
the  radiator,  will  increase  the  temperature 
many  degrees. 

7.  Some  persons  are  chronically  cold 
and  actually  require  high  temperatures  for 
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comfort.  In  the  case  of  valued  tenants,  it 
is  often  practical  to  install  over-sized  radi¬ 
ators.  This  action  will,  of  course,  tend  to 
overheat  the  space  even  though  the  rest 
of  the  tenants  are  receiving  only  a  normal 
amount  of  heat. 

8.  Infiltration  of  cold  air  through  the 
outside  walls  or  around  window  frames  is 
often  the  cau.se  of  recurring  heat  com¬ 
plaints  from  tenants  with  apartments  on 
areas  exposed  to  strong  winds.  Tuckpoint¬ 
ing  and  caulking  are  obviously  indicated 
when  the  investigator  notes  the  dirt  flags 
extending  away  from  cracks  or  joints  of 
the  walls  or  along  the  moldings.  This  type 
of  difficulty  often  accompanies  the  style  of 
construction  where  radiators  are  set  into 
the  wall  below  windows. 

9.  Small  radiators:  Occasionally,  but 
not  often,  we  And  a  case  where  the  radi¬ 
ator  is  not  of  sufficient  size  to  heat  the 
room.  The  discovery  of  this  type  of  diffi¬ 
culty  is  a  simple  matter  of  checking 
radiator  size  against  the  standard  require¬ 
ments  in  any  heating  manual.  The  remedy 
is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  radiator  or 
increase  its  efficiency  by  the  use  of  a  fan. 

10.  Adjacent  vacant  space:  In  all  cases 
where  the  obvious  cause  of  the  complaint 
is  not  apparent,  it  is  well  to  check  adjoin¬ 
ing  apartments,  especially  if  they  are 
vacant.  Heat  dissipates  too  rapidly  through 
thin  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings  of  most 
buildings  to  make  it  practical  to  maintain 
a  cold  apartment  below,  above,  or  beside 
an  occupied  unit.  Be  sure  to  check  the 
basement  and  attic  temperatures  in  cases 
where  there  is  inadequate  heat  in  the  first 
or  top  floor  apartments. 

Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Heat 

The  other  portion  of  our  problem  con¬ 
cerns  the  actual  manufacture  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  heat.  Our  main  difficulty  here  is  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  this  process.  We  shall 
first  take  up  the  distribution  problem  in 
the  three  most  usual  steam  systems,  dis¬ 
regarding  the  hot  air  and  hot  water  sys¬ 
tems  on  the  theory  that  they  are  not 


sufficiently  common  to  be  interesting. 

The  one-pipe  steam  system  distributes 
heat  by  the  creation  of  sufficient  steam 
pressure  in  the  boiler  to  drive  the  air  out 
of  the  system  through  the  air  vents  affixed 
to  the  radiators;  and  it  is  necessary  that 
there  be  sufficient  pressure  af  all  times  in 
order  to  keep  steam  in  the  radiators  con¬ 
tinually  as  the  relatively  cold  air  from  the 
room  will  return  through  the  air  vents  as 
soon  as  the  steam  condenses  and  the  radi¬ 
ator  cools.  In  many  such  systems  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  steam  pressure  to 
four  or  five  pounds  in  order  to  overcome 
air  resistance  in  the  lines  and  force  the 
steam  to  the  farthest  radiators.  As  every 
one  knows,  the  number  of  B.T.U.s  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  water  into  steam  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  pressure.  Thus,  a  ma¬ 
terial  saving  may  be  made  by  balancing 
the  system  in  such  a  way  that  one  or  two 
pounds  of  steam  pressure  will  exhaust  the 
air  during  the  morning  firing  period  of 
about  two  hours,  and  a  pressure  only 
slightly  greater  than  atmospheric  will  keep 
the  steam  flowing.  This  process  may  be  ma¬ 
terially  helped  along  by  placing  quick  air 
vents  in  the  main  steam  lines  or  risers. 
These  vents  exhaust  air  in  large  quantities 
at  low  pressures,  with  the  result  that  the 
steam  does  not  have  to  force  the  air 
through  the  small  openings  in  radiator 
vents.  This  action  is  a  convenience  to  both 
the  fireman  and  the  tenant  as  the  radiators 
tend  to  warm  up  much  faster  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  at  other  firing  periods.  When  in¬ 
stalling  such  vents,  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  raised  well  above  the  level 
of  returning  condensation  as  the  majority 
of  them  will  pass  water  with  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  to  wood,  metal,  and  decorating.  If 
your  building  has  a  cold  side,  it  is  some¬ 
times  possible  to  replace  air  vents  in  this 
location  with  other  vents  which  have  a 
larger  opening.  This  action  tends  to  un¬ 
balance  the  system  as  far  as  pressure  with¬ 
in  the  pipes  is  concerned  and  to  allow 
steam  to  flow  more  rapidly  toward  the  re- 
vented  radiator. 
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There  is  a  new  type  of  vacuum  vent  on 
the  market,  so  called  because  it  does  not 
allow  air  to  return  to  the  radiator  once  it 
has  been  exhausted  and  the  condensation 
of  steam  tends  to  create  a  vacuum  which 
is  filled  by  steam  or  vapor  drawn  from 
the  risers  and  boiler.  If  all  the  radiators 
on  a  riser  are  equipped  with  these  vents, 
the  tendency  will  be  for  those  radiators  to 
remain  hot  longer,  and  sometimes  cold 
sections  of  the  building  will  benefit  notice¬ 
ably  by  this  arrangement.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant,  however,  that  every  radiator  on 
the  riser  be  so  equipped,  or  cold  air  will 
be  drawn  into  the  system  from  near-by 
radiators. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  educating  the  tenants  to  open  the 
valves  completely  so  that  condensation  will 
run  out  of  the  radiators  and  return  to  the 
boiler.  Bleeder  pipes  and  condensate  re¬ 
turns  are  often  installed  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  this  water  back  to  the  boiler. 
We  must  be  sure  that  these  lines  do  not 
become  plugged  with  scale  and  that  all 
lines  and  radiators  are  inclined  so  that  any 
moisture  in  them  will  run  backwards. 

All  types  of  steam  distribution  systems 
should,  of  course,  be  tight  so  that  no  air 
nor  water  leaves  or  enters  them  at  unor¬ 
thodox  points.  The  lines  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  insulation  except  at  such  points 
where  heat  is  desired.  This  is  especially 
true  where  pipes  run  in  exterior  walls, 
above  tenant  space,  or  across  open  courts. 

The  two-pipe  steam  system  was  designed 
for  use  in  buildings  too  large  to  be  ade¬ 
quately  heated  with  a  one-pipe  sys¬ 
tem.  We  generally  find  some  device  on 
the  return  side  of  this  system  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  partial  vacuum  which  tends  to  draw 
air,  water,  and  steam  through  the 
system.  However,  it  is  usually  necessary 
to  create  steam  pressure  in  the  boiler  to 
aid  this  circulation.  This  system  generally 
has  small  lines  which  have  a  tendency  to 
sag  and  create  partial  air  or  water  traps. 
These  are  a  tremendous  hinderance  to  the 
free  passage  of  steam,  air,  and  water,  to 


say  nothing  of  the  annoyance  to  tenants 
when  they  start  to  hammer.  These  small 
lines  also  clog  with  scale  and  sediment, 
and  we  must  be  constantly  vigilant  to  keep 
the  contents  of  the  lines  fiowing  freely 
toward  the  boiler. 

The  vacuum  or  vapor  system  of  heat  dis¬ 
tribution  operates  on  a  differential  pres¬ 
sure  mechanically  created  between  the 
boiler  and  the  returns.  The  theory  is  that 
steam  vaporizes  at  lower  temperatures  in 
the  presence  of  a  partial  vacuum  and  flows 
through  the  lines  and  radiators  because  a 
higher  vacuum  has  been  created  at  the  end 
of  the  return  which  nature  attempts  to  fill 
with  vapor  drawn  from  the  lower  vacuum 
area.  With  such  a  system  operating  prop¬ 
erly,  it  is  possible  to  heat  a  building  with 
boiler  water  temperatures  well  below  212 
degrees.  This  type  of  system  is  often  stated 
to  be  30  per  cent  more  efficient  than  the 
two-pipe  steam  system,  but  it  requires  con¬ 
siderably  more  care  and  attention.  There 
is  a  small  trap  on  the  return  side  of  each 
radiator  which  opens  to  allow  the  passage 
of  water  or  air  and  closes  when  hot  vapor 
reaches  it.  One  of  the  chief  faults  with 
this  system  is  that  these  traps  become 
defective  and  allow  vapor  to  pass  so  freely 
that  it  is  impossible  to  create  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  differential  in  vacuum.  When  this  dif¬ 
ferential  has  been  sufficiently  lowered,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  heat  the  building 
without  steam  pressure.  In  other  words, 
the  plant,  or  a  portion  of  it,  reverts  to  a 
two-pipe  steam  system,  with  a  consequent 
loss  in  efficiency.  The  engineer  must  con¬ 
tinually  check  these  traps  and  replace  any 
which  are  defective.  The  most  common 
defect  is  a  hole  in  the  bellows  which  op¬ 
erates  the  valve,  but  occasionally  it  is  the 
seat  or  the  plunger  which  becomes  worn 
or  clogged  with  sediment  and  allows  vapor 
to  pass  continually.  In  any  event,  the  best 
method  of  procedure  is  to  remove  any  im¬ 
properly  operating  valve  to  the  basement 
for  testing  on  a  steam  line  where  known 
pressure  and  cold  water  are  available.  It 
is  just  as  important  that  the  valve  open 
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to  allow  passage  of  water  as  it  is  to  have 
it  close  as  soon  as  its  temperature  is  raised 
by  contact  with  vapor  or  steam.  Besides 
these  small  radiator  valves,  there  are  gen¬ 
erally  larger  traps  on  the  main  risers. 
Often  these  are  merely  a  larger  addition 
of  the  radiator  valve.  Whereas  they  pass 
air  efficiently,  they  may  not  have  enough 
capacity  to  allow  for  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  returns.  This  condition  tends  to  slow 
down  and  unbalance  the  system ;  it  is  often 
remedied  by  the  installation  of  combina¬ 
tion  float  and  thermostatic  traps  which  aV 
low  for  the  passage  of  large  quantities  of 
air  and  water  at  rapid  rates.  If  you  have 
a  system  equipped  with  this  type  of  trap, 
be  sure  that  it  is  in  good  operating  condi¬ 
tion  as  it  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  heat. 

The  telltale  signs  of  leaking  traps  are: 

1.  A  big  difference  in  the  amount  of  vacuum 
which  the  pump  creates  when  it  is  con¬ 
nected  to  the  entire  house  system  as  op¬ 
posed  to  a  situation  where  the  header  valves 
are  closed  and  the  house  system  short- 
circuited. 

2.  Steam  in  the  return  which  has  obviously 
leaked  by  the  traps. 

In  summary,  may  we  say  that  a  good 
system  is  one  which  produces  uniform  heat 
throughout  the  building  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  steam  pressures  or  boiler  water  tem¬ 
peratures.  Air  and  water  pockets,  leak¬ 
ing  valves  and  traps,  and  improperly 
pitched  or  plugged  lines  are  the  factors 
which  prevent  the  economical  distribution 
of  heat. 

Controlling  Heating  Costs 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  control¬ 
ling  the  cost,  for  it  is  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  tenants ;  we  must  also  satisfy  the 
owner  and  ourselves  that  we  are  produc¬ 
ing  heat  at  the  lowest  possible  expense. 
Efficient  heating  consists  in  creating  a  con¬ 
dition  in  which  we  get  complete  combus¬ 
tion  of  fuel  and  nearly  complete  transfer¬ 
ence  of  the  heat  created  by  the  combustion 
process  to  the  steam  or  vapor  which  cir¬ 


culates  through  the  building.  In  order  to 
get  good  combustion  with  coal,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  have  Are  box  temperatures  high 
enough  to  drive  the  bulk  of  gases  out  of 
the  fuel,  burn  these  gases  before  they  leave 
the  boiler,  and  trap  the  heat  so  that  it  is 
absorbed  through  the  metal  into  the  water 
rather  than  have  it  go  up  the  chimney. 

As  a  practical  matter,  we  find  that 
smoke  is  an  indication  of  poor  and  waste¬ 
ful  firing.  Smoke  is  created  generally  in 
situations  where  there  is  either  too  much 
or  too  little  air.  In  many  cases  excess  cold 
air  is  admitted  through  holes  in  the  sides 
or  doors  above  the  fire  and  lowers  the  tem¬ 
perature  within  the  fire  box  to  a  point 
V  here  the  volatile  gases  do  not  ignite.  This 
same  condition  occurs  where  there  is  ex¬ 
cessive  air  velocity  or  holes  in  the  fire  bed 
which  allow  air  to  pass  through  the  fire 
without  the  desired  rise  in  temperature. 
Air  leaks  above  the  fire  bed  should  be 
plugged;  holes  in  the  fire  may  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  proper  firing,  and  too  high 
drafts  may  be  controlled  by  ash  pit  dam¬ 
pers  and  deeper  fire  beds. 

We  know  that  low  volatile  coals,  such  as 
the  Pocahontas  type,  do  not  require  any¬ 
where  near  the  amount  of  air  necessary 
for  efficient  combustion  that  is  required 
by  the  high  volatile  Illinois  and  Indiana 
fuels.  As  a  practical  test,  there  should  be 
enough  draft  to  hold  a  small  piece  of  tissue 
paper  if  it  is  placed  against  the  cracks  or 
small  louvers  of  the  fire  door. 

If  a  damper  is  not  already  located  in  the 
breaching  or  chimney,  there  should  be  one 
installed  for  the  purpose  of  slowing  down 
the  rate  of  flow  of  air  through  the  furnace. 
This  damper  should  not  shut  tightly,  as  it 
is  unsafe  to  completely  close  the  exit  for 
fumes  and  smoke,  but  it  should  be  so  regu¬ 
lated  that  the  flow  of  air  may  be  materially 
decreased  at  the  times  when  little  heat  is 
being  used.  It  is  possible  to  buy  or  to  build 
connections  between  the  damper  and  air- 
intake  door  so  that  when  pressure  in  the 
boiler  reaches  a  predetermined  point  the 
air  will  be  cut  off  and  the  damper  closed, 
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which  action  has  the  effect  of  materially 
slowing  the  rate  of  combustion  and  at  the 
same  time  bottling  the  heat  in  the  boiler 
where  it  may  be  absorbed  into  the  distribu¬ 
tive  system. 

Many  chimneys  have  strong  natural 
drafts,  especially  where  they  are  very 
high.  In  situations  of  this  kind  it  is  often 
well  to  provide  a  door  into  the  chimney 
which  opens  as  the  damper  closes,  thus  al¬ 
lowing  cold  air  to  be  drawn  into  and  up 
the  chimney  and  relieving  the  boiler  of  the 
draw.  Since  the  combustion  of  fuel  is 
strictly  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
sufficient  oxygen,  all  boiler  rooms  should 
have  openings  leading  more  or  less  directly 
to  the  exterior  of  the  building.  The  writer 
has  seen  many  cases  of  inefficient  combus¬ 
tion  due  to  actual  lack  of  air  in  the  boiler 
room,  a  condition  which  can  be  noted  by 
opening  a  door  or  window  very  slightly 
and  noticing  the  amount  of  draft  through 
the  opening.  Whenever  you  enter  a  boiler 
room,  which  is  noticeably  hot,  you  have 
either  this  condition  or  a  tremendous  fac¬ 
tor  of  heat  loss  generally  caused  by  poorly 
covered  boilers  or  pipes.  The  insulation 
surrounding  a  boiler  should  be  absolutely 
air-tight  and  should  be  inspected  fre¬ 
quently  with  a  candle  or  some  similar 
means  of  detecting  drafts. 

Since  the  fundamental  principle  of  boil¬ 
ers  is  concerned  with  the  transference  of 
heat  from  the  combustion  area  to  the  water 
chamber,  we  must  be  particularly  careful 
that  the  separation  medium  between  these 
two  areas  is  the  best  possible  conductor. 
Tubes  should  be  cleaned  and  heating  sur¬ 
faces  brushed  at  very  frequent  intervals 
for,  as  every  one  knows,  soot  is  one  of  the 
better  insulators  and  a  deposit  only  a  small 
fraction  of  an  inch  thick  will  materially 
decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  plant.  This 
same  situation  applies  to  the  water  side  of 
the  tubes  or  castings.  Scale,  mud,  and 
corrosion  must  be  eliminated  from  the 
boiler  if  it  is  to  work  properly. 

Since  the  transference  of  heat  from  the 
boiler  to  the  radiators  is  by  steam  or 


vapor,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  necessity 
is  to  raise  the  water  to  a  point  well  above 
200  degrees.  We  waste  fuel  if  return  lines 
are  so  sluggish  that  the  water  cools  unduly 
before  it  reaches  the  boiler  or  if  the  system 
leaks  and  it  is  necessary  to  continually  add 
cold  make-up  water.  It  is  not  only  uneco¬ 
nomical  but  dangerous  to  tolerate  a  situ¬ 
ation  where  it  is  necessary  to  add  abnor¬ 
mal  amounts  of  make-up  water ;  leaks  must 
be  discovered  and  remedied  immediately. 

Final  Check  on  Efficiency  is  Cost 
Comparison 

Let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case.  Suppose 
we  have  a  building  in  which  all  tenants  are 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  heat  they  are 
receiving  and  in  which  we  never  note  an 
open  window,  the  telltale  sign  of  overheat¬ 
ing.  Our  eternal  vigilance  has  eliminated 
all  smoke,  cold  drafts,  air  and  water  traps, 
leaking  valves,  the  necessity  for  make-up 
water,  or,  in  other  words,  things  seem  to 
indicate  we  have  a  perfect  plant.  We  still 
have  to  ask  ourselves,  “How  am  I  do¬ 
ing?” — and  the  answer  must  come  from  a 
comparison  of  heating  costs  with  other 
plants. 

The  ideal  test  basis,  of  course,  would  be 
to  have  a  group  of  identical  buildings  with 
the  same  exposure  and  subject  to  identical 
internal  and  external  factors  and  then  to 
keep  accurate  records  of  the  amount  and 
cost  of  the  fuel  consumed,  using  various 
firing  methods  and  various  types  of  fuels 
until  we  had  arrived  at  the  best  combina¬ 
tion.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  compare  one 
building  with  another  upon  a  purely  ton¬ 
nage  and  cost  basis,  we  must  introduce 
other  factors.  We  must  attempt  to  find  a 
common  denominator  by  which  we  may 
compare  various  dissimilar  plants.  Many 
common  denominators  have  been  suggest¬ 
ed.  They  all  have  merit,  but  none  of  them 
is  in  every  way  perfect.  We  prefer  to 
figure  cost  upon  a  per  degree  day  per 
square  foot  of  direct  equivalent  radiation 
basis,  a  method  which  has  many  faults  but 
is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  satisfactory.  The 
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faults  of  this  method  are  obvious.  The 
standard  method  of  determining  degree 
days  is  to  average  the  high  and  low  tem¬ 
peratures  for  the  period.  This  does  not 
allow  for  the  unusual  days  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  very  high  or  very  low  for  only 
a  short  period.  This  system  makes  no  al¬ 
lowance  for  humidity,  wind  velocity,  or 
exposure — factors  which  are  obviously  of 
vital  importance.  We  do  feel,  however, 
that  the  degree  day  basis  of  measuring 
temperature  is  a  practical  method  and  that 
the  direct  equivalent  radiation  figure  takes 
into  account  volume,  glass  area,  shape,  and 
heat  loss — factors  which  are  not  taken  into 
consideration  if  the  cubic  content  or  in¬ 
stalled  radiation  figures  are  used  as  the 
common  denominator. 

The  key  to  any  cost  study,  of  course,  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  amount  and  cost  of 
the  materials  used  to  create  a  certain  prod¬ 
uct.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  it  is 
probably  sufficient  to  receive  from  each 
building  a  monthly  report  which  shows  the 
fuel  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
to  which  should  be  added  the  amount  of 
fuel  delivered  during  the  month;  then  to 
subtract  the  inventory  at  the  end  of  the 
month  from  this  total  to  get  the  quantity 
of  fuel  consumed  during  the  month.  This 
may  be  reduced  by  simple  multiplication 
and  division  to  the  cost  per  degree  day 
per  square  foot  of  direct  equivalent  radia¬ 
tion.  Upon  this  basis  it  is  possible  to  com¬ 
pare  dissimilar  buildings  or  to  compare 


one  month  or  one  year  of  operation  with 
another  similar  period  to  the  end  of  pick¬ 
ing  out  “the  weak  sister”  and  allowing  the 
operator  to  concentrate  his  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  on  the  buildings  which  are  making 
a  poor  showing. 

We  feel  constrained  to  apologize  for  the 
rather  general  tone  of  this  article,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  no  two  heating 
plants  are  alike  and  that  often  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  trial  and  error  method  of 
improving  them.  The  assignment  for  this 
article  forbade  the  suggestion  of  the  use 
of  draft  and  pressure  gauges,  thermome¬ 
ters,  carbon  dioxide  recorders,  and  steam 
meters,  all  of  which  are  extremely  useful 
in  determining  the  effects  of  various  com¬ 
bustion  methods.  This  situation,  together 
with  the  use  of  the  word  “practical”  in  the 
title,  forced  us  into  several  rather  pre¬ 
carious  recommendations.  For  instance, 
we  advocated  the  use  of  quick  air  vents  on 
risers,  a  practice  to  which  there  are  several 
objections;  first,  they  tend  to  counteract 
the  partial  vacuum  which  is  created  in 
good  one-pipe  systems  and  to  release  the 
latent  heat  in  the  boiler  water  as  required ; 
second,  the  admission  of  air  to  the  system 
creates  a  disturbing  oxidation.  In  the 
matter  of  secondary  air  entering  above  the 
fire  bed,  it  was  necessary  to  advocate  its 
elimination  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  even 
though  we  know  that  under  controlled  con¬ 
ditions  such  air  is  a  material  aid  in  the 
combustion  of  high  volatile  fuels. 
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The  scope  of  this  paper  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  population  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  United  States  and  sets 
forth,  in  limited  detail,  the  factors  at  work 
and  their  probable  effect  upon  the  future 
population.  Space  does  not  permit  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  statistical  methods  nor  too  de¬ 
tailed  an  analysis  of  any  of  the  population 
factors.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  in  so 
limiting  the  extent  of  this  paper  its  clarity 
will  not  be  unduly  impaired. 

Elements  Affecting  Population 

There  are  three  elements  which  affect 
population,  namely,  births,  deaths,  and 
immigration. 

Immigration:  In  1925  the  United  States 
adopted  a  rather  stringent  law  which  op¬ 
erated  in  itself  to  cut  down  the  volume  of 
immigration  to  a  number  of  approximately 
100,000  per  year.  However,  since  1930, 
economic  conditions  in  this  country  and 
nationalistic  considerations  in  foreign 
countries  have  given  us  a  net  deficit  of 
negligible  proportions  in  immigration.  In 
view  of  the  limited  opportunity  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  this  country  and  the  increas¬ 
ingly  nationalistic  attitude  of  foreign 
countries,  some  of  which  have  definitely 
forbidden  emigration,  it  would  appear  a 
I  safe  assumption  that  during  the  i\ext  nine 
years  there  will  be  no  net  foreign  immi¬ 
gration.  In  other  words,  departures  for 
foreign  shores  will  about  equal  arrivals 
I  from  foreign  shores. 

Births:  The  self-generating,  self-per¬ 
petuating  aspects  of  population  are  tied 
up  in  the  birth  rate.  It  is  not  news  when 
I  tell  you  that  the  birth  rate  is  steadily  de¬ 
clining,  but  to  understand  why  the  birth 
,  rate  can  logically  be  expected  to  continue 
to  decline  one  must  look  to  the  causes. 
When  this  country  was  largely  agricul¬ 
tural  in  its  economy — the  time  when  the 
country  was  being  opened  up — children 


represented  an  economic  asset.  When 
children  were  aged  four  or  five  years,  they 
began  to  do  chores  about  the  farm,  and  the 
volume  of  work  they  contributed  increased 
steadily  until,  by  the  time  they  were 
twelve  or  fourteen,  they  were  doing  a  full 
man’s  job.  In  other  words,  if  a  fourteen- 
year-old  son  was  able  to  supplant  and 
capably  do  the  work  of  the  hired  man,  it 
naturally  followed  that,  by  and  large,  the 
greater  the  number  of  children  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  the  greater  the  prosperity  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  But  even  in  the  farm  areas,  this  is 
not  essentially  true  today.  The  increased 
mechanization  of  farming  has  resulted  in 
a  decline  in  the  demand  for  man  power 
and,  though,  to  a  large  extent,  children  on 
farms  still  represent  economic  assets,  they 
have  a  very  definite  point  of  decreasing 
utility.  Likewise,  in  the  early  days  of  in¬ 
dustrialization,  children  in  cities  were 
economic  assets.  Child  labor  was  preva¬ 
lent  ;  mere  children  were  sent  out  daily  to 
work  in  the  mills  and  factories.  As  the 
industrial  revolution  progressed  and  our 
standard  of  living  rose,  our  concept  of 
moral  values  seemed  to  change ;  we  became 
increasingly  social  minded  and  added  laws 
progressively  cutting  down  the  volume  of 
child  labor,  either  by  prohibiting  it  di¬ 
rectly  or  by  raising  required  school  ages. 
Today  there  are  few  urban  children  who 
represent  anything  but  a  definite  liability 
to  their  parents  until  they  are  at  least  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age. 

Moreover,  our  rising  standard  of  living 
has  increased  the  demands  for  added  edu¬ 
cation  so  that  a  large  majority  of  our 
younger  generation  are  afforded  a  college 
education.  By  the  time  such  an  education 
is  completed  and  the  person  is  able  to  earn 
an  income,  they  have  reached  an  age  of 
twenty-two  or  more  and  shortly  thereafter 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  a  home  of 
their  own.  To  their  parents,  they  must  be 
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written  off  as  an  economic  loss.  Probably 
the  return  in  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
will  repay  such  a  loss,  but,  under  such  a 
system  and  with  the  return  represented 
almost  entirely  in  psychological  satisfac¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  incentive  to  the  raising  of 
large  families.  If  anything,  the  incentive 
is  definitely  to  limiting  the  family  to  one 
or  two  children  in  order  that  these  chil¬ 
dren  may  enjoy  the  maximum  of  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

It  is  frequently  and  tritely  stated  that 
the  increased  knowledge  of  birth  control 
is  the  cause  of  the  declining  birth  rate. 
This,  I  believe,  is  entirely  untrue.  The 
cause  is  largely  economic — the  increasing 
knowledge  of  birth  control  a  means  to 
the  end.  The  decline  of  the  birth  rate  to 
continuously  lower  levels  is  no  longer  of 
merely  academic  concern.  More  than  one 
European  state,  in  a  frantic  effort  to  stem 
the  downward  trend  of  the  birth  rate, 
have  offered  monetary  rewards  to  large 
families,  issued  fiats  against  abortion,  es¬ 
tablished  tax  penalties  against  the  unmar¬ 
ried  and  childless,  and  made  propaganda 
appeals  to  patriotic  duty — all  without  any 
particular  success. 

I  can  see  nothing  in  the  picture  to  war¬ 
rant  a  belief  that  the  birth  rate  will 
change  this  declining  trend,  for  several 
reasons : 

1.  The  birth  rate  in  the  cities  is  much  lower 
than  in  the  rural  areas.  The  1930  census 
revealed  that  the  number  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age  per  1,000  women  of  fifteen 
to  forty-five  years  of  age  was  only  about 
one-half  as  large  in  the  cities  of  over  100,000 
people  as  it  was  in  the  farm  population. 
The  number  of  births  in  the  large  cities 
now  lacks  30  to  35  per  cent  of  being  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  their  present  population. 
Because  of  the  progress  in  agricultural 
technique  and  the  migration  from  farms  to 
cities,  which  is  likely  to  continue  until  at 
least  the  next  depression,  it  follows  that 
our  cities  will  include  an  increasing  number 
of  the  unmarried  people  of  the  country,  who, 
as  urban  dwellers,  will  undoubtedly  adopt 
the  family  philosophy  of  the  city. 

2.  Most  of  the  youth  of  the  nation  are  not 
interested  in  raising  a  large  family.  Few 
children  or  none  is  an  advantage  to  the 


individual  from  the  standpoint  of  standard 
of  living,  particularly  in  the  cities. 

3.  The  birth  rate  in  the  rural  regions  and 
among  lower  income  groups  in  the  cities 
is  still  relatively  high.  As  the  influence 
of  the  philosophy  and  the  example  of  the 
middle  classes  in  the  cities  spreads  outward 
and  downward,  the  birth  rate  among  these 
people  can  logically  be  expected  to  decline. 
Ample  evidence  is  available  that  this  is 
already  transpiring. 

Within  the  next  few  years,  the  declin¬ 
ing  birth  rate  will,  to  some  extent,  be  off¬ 
set  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  of  childbearing  age.  The  greatest 
number  of  births  in  the  country  occurred 
during  the  years  1921  to  1924 ;  the  actual 
number  has  steadily  declined  since  that 
date.  For  a  period  of  about  twenty-five 
years  after  the  peak  in  the  number  of 
births,  the  number  of  women  of  ages  dur¬ 
ing  which  most  children  are  born  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase.  In  more  than  a  century 
the  births,  as  measured  by  the  ratio  for 
children  under  five  years  of  age  to  women 
of  childbearing  age,  have  been  declining, 
but  until  1921  to  1924  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  potential  mothers  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalanced  the  declining  birth  rate  in 
yielding  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
children.  After  about  1950  there  will  be 
a  declining  number  of  potential  mothers. 
A  declining  number  of  such  women  will 
supplement  the  decline  in  births,  both  fac¬ 
tors  working  in  the  same  direction  to  re¬ 
duce  even  more  rapidly  the  number  of 
children  bom. 

Deaths:  In  the  past  fifty  years  science 
has  made  marvelous  strides  in  the  field  of 
medicine.  We  have  been  able  to  add  some 
twenty  years  to  the  expectation  of  life  at 
birth,  so  that  today  every  child  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  a  life  of  some  sixty-one  years  from 
the  date  of  his  'birth.  Science  is  advanc¬ 
ing  at  an  ever  increasing  rate,  and,  if  such 
is  the  case,  could  not  one  logically  expect 
a  further  extension  of  life  probabilities 
and  also  a  decline  in  the  death  rate?  How¬ 
ever,  upon  closer  examination  we  find  a 
most  unusual  phenomena  in  the  death  fig¬ 
ures.  Infant  mortality  has  been  reduced 
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to  a  fraction  of  its  former  level  and  could  However,  notwithstanding  an  improve- 
and  should  be  reduced  to  a  greater  extent,  ment  in  life  probability,  the  death  rate  will 
Tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  increase.  The  present  death  rate  is  ap- 
typhoid  fever,  malaria,  and  yellow  fever  proximately  eleven  per  1,000,  which  indi- 
have  been  reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing  cates  a  probable  life  span  of  ninety  years, 
point,  yet  all  of  these  are  by  and  large  We  well  know  that  the  life  span  actually 
diseases  of  youth  and  younger  people.  On  is  about  sixty-one  years.  This  fictitiously 
the  other  side  of  the  picture,  however,  we  low  death  rate  is  due  to  the  heavy  propor- 
find  the  death  rate  from  heart  disease  and  tion  of  our  population  in  the  lower  age 
cancer  moving  steadily  upward  until  to-  brackets,  that  is,  below  forty  years.  A  sta- 
day  they  have  become  major  causes  of  bilizing  of  the  population  means  that  it 
death.  These  are  diseases  which  affect  the  will  consist  of  fewer  young  people  and 
older  elements  of  the  population.  more  old  people.  Between  1920  and  1930, 

In  other  words,  our  increased  longevity  the  number  of  people  over  sixty-five  in- 
in  life  expectations  has  been  achieved  in  creased  34  per  cent.  At  present,  the  per- 
reducing  deaths  in  the  early  ages  while  centage  decrease  of  children  under  five 
little  progress  and,  in  some  cases,  definite  years  of  age  is  almost  as  rapid  as  the  in¬ 
recession  has  occurred  in  the  older  groups,  crease  of  people  over  sixty-five  years  of 
This  forces  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  if  age.  This  aging  of  the  population  will  re- 
the  death  rate  is  to  be  reduced  by  any  sub-  suit  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
stantial  amount,  means  of  deferring  death  deaths,  not  because  people  will  die  young- 
in  the  older  age  groups  must  be  found,  er,  but  because  there  is  a  rapidly  increas- 
Medical  science  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ing  number  of  older  people, 
increased  prevalence  of  heart  disease  is  The  population  of  the  United  States  as 
due  to  the  tempo  of  industrial  life  and,  in  reported  by  the  United  States  Census  Bu- 
view  of  our  increasing  industrialization,  reau  for  July  1,  1936,  was  128,429,000. 
holds  little  hope  of  reducing  this  factor.  This  represents  an  increase  since  1930  of 
Cancer  is  an  unsolved  problem,  and,  if  5,238,000,  or  4.25  per  cent.  Based  upon 
medical  history  is  any  guide,  even  if  in  the  the  outlook  of  no  net  immigration,  a  de- 
next  nine  years  definite  means  of  proven-  clining  birth  rate,  and  a  rising  death 
tion  or  of  cure  are  discovered,  it  will  be  a  rate,  I  estimate  a  population  for  the 
full  ten  years  before  such  discoveries  have  United  States  in  1945  of  approximately 
any  appreciable  effect.  Accordingly,  we  134,440,000,  which  represents  an  increase 
may  look  for  some  improvement  in  life  within  the  next  nine  years  of  6,011,000, 
probability  but  not  an  extensive  improve-  an  increase  from  the  present  time  of  4.68 
ment  over  the  next  nine  years.  per  cent.  This  would  anticipate  the  popu- 

TABLE  I 

Population  of  the  United  States 

1920-1945 

(Thousands  Omitted) 


Year 

U.  S.  Population 
Total 

U.  S.  Farm 
Population 

U.  S.  Rural  Non- 
Farm  Population* 

U.  S.  Rural 
Population 
Total 

U.  S.  Urban  Population 
including  Metropolitan 
Areas 

1920 

106,543 

31,614 

14,831 

46,445 

60,098 

1925 

114,867 

31,064 

15,820 

46,884 

67,983 

1930 

123,191 

30,169 

16,853 

47,022 

76,169 

1935 

127,521 

31,801 

18,104 

49,905 

77,616 

1940 

131,588 

30,275 

18,952 

49,227 

82,361 

1943 

134,440 

31,801 

19,606 

51,407 

83,033 

‘Less  metropolitan  districts. 
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lation  of  the  United  States  reaching  a  their  aggregate  population  represented 
maximum  early  in  the  fifties.  The  esti-  49.1  per  cent  of  the  total, 
mated  population  figures  of  1920  to  1945 
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UNITED  STATES 
1920-1945 
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inclusive  are  set  forth  in  Table  I  and  are 
illustrated  in  Chart  I. 

REsmENCE — Urban  vs.  Rural 
The  uncertain  element  in  the  population 
prospect  is  not  so  much  the  total  number 
of  people  in  the  nation  but  their  resi¬ 
dence — ^whether  increasingly  rural  or 
urban.  One  of  the  most  significant 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this 
country  is  the  increase  in  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  cities.  The  first  Federal 
census  in  1790  reported  only  six  cities  hav¬ 
ing  a  population  of  8,000  or  more,  contain¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  3.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  in  the  country.  In  1930 
there  were  1,208  incorporated  cities  hav¬ 
ing  a  population  of  8,000  or  more,  and 


The  rapid  growth  of  our  cities  is  the 
result  of  changes  of  an  economic  nature. 
In  its  early  decades,  this  country  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  an  agricultural  nation.  At  that 
time  the  American  farms  were  almost  self- 
sufficient,  for  on  them  were  produced  not 
only  the  foodstuffs  required  by  the  family 
but  most  of  the  manufactured  articles, 
such  as  furniture,  clothing,  and  farm  im¬ 
plements.  The  industrial  revolution  with 
its  specialized  production  and  division  of 
labor  gradually  came  into  the  picture,  and 
the  productive  activities  of  the  old-time 
farm  were  transferred  to  factories — fac¬ 
tories  for  the  most  part  located  in  cities. 
This  transfer  brought  with  it  a  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  city  population. 
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Today,  practically  nothing  is  manufac¬ 
tured  on  the  farm;  farm  economy  has 
reached  a  point  in  development  where 
practically  all  production  is  for  the  mar- 
l^et— where  practically  all  consumption 
goods  are  purchased.  During  times  of 
economic  disturbance,  it  is  frequently  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  revival  of  the  old-time,  self- 
sufficient  farm  unit  would  be  a  solution  to 
our  economic  problems,  but  the  advantages 
of  large-scale  production,  specialization, 
and  division  of  labor  are  too  great  to  be 
discarded.  With  all  the  extensive  talk  of 
the  movement  of  population  back  to  the 
land,  no  such  movement  of  major  magni¬ 
tude  has  occurred. 

Likewise,  it  is  frequently  suggested  that 
industry  decentralize  by  establishing  small 
factories  in  small  towns  or  in  the  open 
countries.  So  far,  however,  there  seems 
to  be  little  evidence  that  this  decentraliza¬ 
tion  is  actually  taking  place  or  that  it  is 
likely  to  take  place  in  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture.  There  appear  to  be  too  many  ad¬ 
vantages  to  living  and  manufacturing  in 
a  place  of  at  least  moderate  size  or  in  a 
satellite  area  to  make  it  probable  that  the 
demands  for  decentralization  will  gain 
widespread  acceptance. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  general  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  to  indicate  that  the  trend 
of  population  toward  urban  areas  has  been 
or  soon  might  be  permanently  checked. 
The  farm  population  of  the  country  today 
is  fully  sufficient  to  supply  food  and  other 
agrarian  raw  materials  for  the  population. 
Any  new  commodities  which  may  be  de¬ 
veloped  and/or  any  increase  in  per  capita 
consumption  brought  about  by  a  rising 
standard  of  living  are  likely,  for  the  most 
part,  to  be  in  the  class  of  the  manufactured 
products  from  urban  areas.  In  fact,  with 
continued  improvement  in  methods  of 
farming,  it  is  likely  that  fewer  and  fewer 
farmers  proportionately  will  be  required 
to  supply  the  city  population  with  food 
and  agrarian  raw  materials.  Accordingly, 
as  shown  in  Chart  I  and  Table  I,  it  is  esti- 
Riated  that  the  farm  population  will  in¬ 


crease  to  only  30,275,000  in  1940  as  com¬ 
pared  with  30,169,000  in  1930.  However, 
it  seems  to  be  largely  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  which  governs  the  urban  and  rural 
distribution  of  the  population.  During 
times  of  serious  economic  disturbance,  the 
population  backs  up  on  the  farm.  Based 
upon  the  anticipation  of  such  an  economic 
disturbance  in  the  early  forties,  the 
farm  population  in  1945  is  estimated  at 
31,801,000. 

Supplementing  the  essential  farm  popu¬ 
lation  is  a  large  group  of  people  living  in 
the  open  country  and  in  small  villages  of 
less  than  2,500  persons.  The  1930  census 
reported  this  population  as  23,662,710. 
However,  the  census  enumeration  included 
many  persons  in  the  rural  non-farm  clas¬ 
sification  who  lived  in  metropolitan  areas 
and  really  should  have  been  classed  as 
urban  population.  Such  a  correction  has 
been  made,  and  the  corrected  figure  of 
16,853,000  for  1930  is  shown  in  Chart  I 
and  in  Table  I. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  farm 
population  itself  scarcely  fluctuated  be¬ 
tween  1920  and  1930,  the  rural  non-farm 
population,  that  is,  the  population  in  vil¬ 
lages  of  2,500  persons  or  less,  increased 
about  13  per  cent.  This  increase  is  due 
to  several  factors,  namely,  a  certain 
amount  of  decentralization  of  industry 
outside  corporate  limits  to  escape  the  bur¬ 
den  of  town  taxes;  the  desire  of  many 
people  for  the  social  freedom  in  living  out¬ 
side  of  town  as  well  as  lower  real  estate 
taxes;  the  transfer  of  farm  activities  to 
hamlets,  which  is  still  in  process  in  the 
South  and  Mountain  States ;  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  many  a  farmer  upon  retirement 
or  upon  reaching  a  certain  plane  of  eco¬ 
nomic  circumstances  into  the  hamlet  close 
by  his  farm. 

Suburban  development  has  continued 
even  during  the  depresssion,  though  de¬ 
centralization  of  industry  makes  slow 
progress.  The  village  is  generally  a  de¬ 
sirable  place  to  live — the  cost  of  living  is 
only  slightly  higher  than  the  farm ;  schools 
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and  churches  are  better;  and  social  life  is 
generally  more  pleasant. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  factors 
which  were  at  work  during  the  decade  of 
the  twenties  are  still  actively  motivating 
population  changes.  Accordingly,  it  is  es¬ 
timated  that  this  rural  non-farm  popula¬ 
tion  will  amount  to  19,606,000  by  1945. 

Totaling  the  farm  population  and  the 
rural  non-farm  population  outside  the 
metropolitan  areas,  we  estimate  a  total 
rural  population  in  1940  of  49,227,000  in 
contrast  with  47,022,000  in  1930,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  4.6  per  cent,  and  a  further 
increase  to  51,407,000  by  1945. 

Deducting  the  rural  population  from  the 
total  population,  the  estimated  figure  for 
the  urban  population,  including  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas,  amounts  to  82,361,000  in 
1940,  an  increase  of  8.1  per  cent  over  the 
1930  population  of  76,169,000,  and  a  fur¬ 
ther  increase  to  83,033,000  by  1945.  It 
will  be  noted  that  during  the  five  years 
from  1920  to  1925  the  urban  population 
increased  13  per  cent;  in  the  five  years 
from  1925  to  1930,  12  per  cent ;  in  the  five 
years  from  1930  to  1935,  2  per  cent;  in 
the  five  years  from  1935  to  1940,  6  per 
cent;  and  in  the  five  years  from  1940  to 
1945,  1  per  cent.  The  steadily  declining 
rate  of  increase  noticeable  over  this 
twenty-five-year  period  indicates  clearly 
that  the  urban  population  of  the  country 
is  likewise  rapidly  approaching  a  point  of 
relative  stability,  though,  due  to  internal 
migration,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  urban 
population  will  continue  to  increase  for 
some  time  after  the  total  population  of  the 
country  has  reached  an  optimum. 

A  Stable  Population 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  report  to 
deal  at  great  length  with  the  social  and 
economic  consequences  of  a  stable  popu¬ 
lation.  However,  it  is  fitting  to  indicate 
at  this  point  a  few  of  the  factors  which 
probably  will  characterize  our  economy 
within  the  next  few  years. 


Agriculture:  There  are  today  about  11 
per  cent  fewer  children  under  ten  years 
of  age  and  about  17  per  cent  more  people 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age  than  there 
were  seven  years  ago  when  the  census 
was  taken.  The  decline  in  children  is  al¬ 
ready  affecting  the  demand  for  certain 
agricultural  products.  Studies  indicate 
that  children  consume  from  50  per  cent  to 
100  per  cent  more  milk  per  capita  than 
adults ;  so,  it  logically  follows  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  is  already  being  affected. 
The  same  situation  in  varying  degrees  ap¬ 
plies  to  other  foods  especially  suited  to 
children’s  diets.  On  the  other  hand,  since 
meat  and  cereal  products  are  the  food  sta¬ 
ples  of  the  population  from  adolescence 
forward,  the  demand  for  these  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase  as  our  population  be¬ 
comes  proportionately  more  adult.  How¬ 
ever,  once  the  decline  in  population  is  in 
full  swing,  a  downward  trend  in  total  food 
consumption  is  inevitable,  regardless  of 
the  age  characteristics  of  its  market.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  per  capita  consumption 
remains  stationary,  less  commercial  agri¬ 
culture  is  inevitable  unless  exports  of  farm 
products  are  materially  increased.  The 
outlook  for  any  great  increase  in  exports 
is  not  bright.  The  population  of  most 
European  countries,  formerly  our  heavi¬ 
est  buyers,  has  become  stabilized  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  soon  decline;  at  the  same  time, 
the  governments  of  these  countries  are 
protecting  their  farming  population  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  self-sufficiency  in 
food  supply  during  war  but  also  for  their 
supply  of  man  power. 

Industry:  The  effects  on  industry  will 
be  in  the  same  general  category  as  those 
on  agriculture.  The  demand  for  goods  sup¬ 
plying  children’s  wants  will  decline  while 
the  market  for  adult  products,  especially 
those  in  the  later  age  groups,  will  in¬ 
crease.  On  the  whole,  however,  if  per 
capita  consumption  remains  constant,  a 
steady  or  declining  population  can  mean 
only  a  steady  or  reduced  demand.  The  only 
way  an  increasing  demand  can  be  achieved 
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during  a  period  of  a  declining  potential 
number  of  consumers  is  by  increasing  the 
standard  of  living.  However,  an  increas¬ 
ing  standard  of  living  during  such  a  pe¬ 
riod  is  difficult  to  achieve. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  a  declining 
population  would  result  in  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  because,  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  it  would  be  possible  to  concentrate 
agricultural  production  on  the  better  lands, 
mineral  production  on  the  richer  deposits, 
and  industrial  production  in  the  more  effi¬ 
cient  plants.  A  stationary  population,  if 
accompanied  by  technological  advances, 
would  probably  make  this  a  statement  of 
fact.  Though  it  is  possible  that  progress 
in  technique  may  more  than  counterbal¬ 
ance  the  trend  toward  consumption  of 
capital  in  a  declining  economy,  this  is  by 
no  means  definite.  Studies  by  Dr.  Carl 
Snyder  have  shown  that  advances  in  the 
standard  of  living  are  in  almost  direct  pro¬ 
portion  with  the  capital  invested  per 
worker.  It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  com¬ 
parative  birth  rates  that  the  decline  in 
population  is  more  rapid  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  than  in  the  lower  classes.  It 
is  obvious,  when  parents  have  only  one 
or  two  children,  that  wealth  tends  to  con¬ 
centrate  through  inheritance,  notwith¬ 
standing  confiscatory  inheritance  tax 
rates.  Since  it  is  the  ordinary  tendency  to 
marry  in  approximately  the  same  eco¬ 
nomic  plane,  the  wealth  of  two  families 
is  merged  when  such  children  marry  and, 
at  some  future  time,  is  subjected  to  even 
greater  inheritance  taxes. 

The  diminishing  number  of  children, 
together  with  confiscatory  taxes  on  wealth 
and  income,  will  probably  diminish  the  in¬ 
centive  and  the  ability  to  save  and  thus 
retard  the  accumulation  of  capital  or  en¬ 
courage  the  consumption  of  capital  in 
living. 

Moreover,  our  capitalistic  system  of 
economy  is  built,  to  a  large  extent,  upon 
anticipation  of  demand.  In  1929  the  popu¬ 
lation  engaged  in  production  was  divided 
about  “sixty-forty”  between  capital  goods 


and  consumer  goods  producers.  Under  a 
stable  or  declining  population,  the  only 
necessary  additions  in  our  capital  goods 
are  to  make  possible  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  to  replace  existing  equipment. 
A  greater  proportion  of  our  capacity, 
therefore,  must  be  employed  in  producing 
consumption  goods.  The  readjustment  in¬ 
volved  in  this  change  will  severely  dislo¬ 
cate  our  general  economy. 

Real  Estate:  Rapid  growth  in  industrial 
activity  and  the  accompanying  gains  in 
population  create  many  social  problems, 
but  the  rapid  increase  in  production  turns 
the  primary  attention  of  the  community 
to  problems  of  business  and  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion.  During  such  a  period,  residential 
structures  are  often  of  poor  quality;  yet 
building  costs  are  high,  and  speculative 
profits  are  great.  The  properties  com¬ 
mand  excessive  rents  and  continue  to 
bring  these  high  returns  even  after  the 
structures  have  begun  to  deteriorate. 
Thus,  even  slum  property  is  often  profit¬ 
able.  When  a  nation  is  growing  rapidly 
and  the  use  of  land  is  changing  often,  a 
commercial  zone  near  a  city  may  extend 
over  into  a  residential  district  before  a 
slum  is  developed.  Rapid  expansion  of  the 
commercial  core  of  the  city  merely  forces 
the  eventual  location  of  the  slum  district 
further  from  the  center  of  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  area. 

A  rapidly  growing  area  is  particularly 
advantageous  to  some  groups.  Merchants, 
for  example,  gain  by  the  rise  in  prices, 
the  increased  turnover  of  goods,  and  the 
lag  in  taxation.  As  long  as  the  demand 
for  consumer  goods  is  greater  than  avail¬ 
able  facilities  can  readily  supply,  their 
position  is  strong,  and  commercial  real  es¬ 
tate  is  correspondingly  active  and  profit¬ 
able;  but  after  the  growth  is  retarded, 
fewer  concerns  enter  business,  retail  fail¬ 
ures  increase,  and  local  governmental  ex¬ 
penditures  begin  to  catch  up. 

In  terms  of  relative  gains  in  a  growing 
area,  the  advantages  of  real  estate  oper¬ 
ators  may  be  great.  Many  of  them  pur- 
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chase  properties  during  the  initial  period 
of  expansion,  make  some  improvements, 
and  sell  after  a  period  of  additional  popu¬ 
lation  influx.  Though  the  total  population 
of  the  country  is  rapidly  approaching  a 
zenith,  about  flve  million  new  houses  will 
be  needed  during  the  next  fifteen  years  to 
house  the  additional  families  created  by 
the  persons  born  before  the  peak  in  births 
was  reached  in  1921  to  1924,  who  will  be 
marrying  and  needing  homes  during  this 
period.  However,  fifteen  years  from  now, 
barring  radical  changes  in  the  birth  rate 
and  other  factors  affecting  population,  the 
need  for  additional  houses  will  be  over. 
Vacancies  in  both  business  and  residential 
structures  will  increase  as  a  result  of  the 
falling  population.  There  will  be  a  great 
drop  in  property  values,  which  will  affect 
not  only  real  estate  investors  and  specu¬ 
lative  buyers  but  also  the  owners  of  prop¬ 
erty  upon  whom  these  builders  unloaded 
during  the  period  of  expansion.  Invest¬ 
ments  in  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  works  will  be  partially  wasted.  For  a 
period  of  time,  while  the  community  is 
trying  to  maintain  all  the  old  services,  an 
increasing  tax  burden  undoubtedly  will  be 
inflicted  upon  the  people.  Vacant  houses, 
empty  storerooms,  and  abandoned  farms 
will  tend  to  lower  rents  and  interest  re¬ 
turns  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  but  the  lessened  return  to  capital  will 
be  likely  to  depress  gradually  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  as  the  prospect  of  profit  dis¬ 
appears.  One  result  then  is  certain  as  the 
prospect  for  profit  declines — an  increas¬ 
ing  dependence  upon  the  government  for 
housing. 

Employment:  One-half  of  the  workers 
displaced  by  agriculture  before  1900  were 
absorbed  in  commerce,  trade,  and  admin¬ 
istration,  while  the  other  one-half  went 
into  manufacturing  and  mining.  Since 
1900,  however,  the  proportion  in  industry 
has  varied  only  a  slight  degree,  while  vir¬ 
tually  all  the  reduction  in  the  proportion 
of  the  population  employed  in  agriculture 
to  the  total  population  gainfully  employed 


has  been  absorbed  by  increases  in  trans¬ 
portation,  trade,  administration,  profes¬ 
sions,  or  service  industries.  The  slowing 
down  of  the  population  growth  will  make 
occupational  shifts  more  difficult  in  the 
future.  In  a  growing  population,  shifts  in 
occupational  composition  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  solely  through  shifting  vocations 
of  the  growing  generation.  In  a  constant 
or  declining  population,  shifts  involve  the 
displacement  of  mature  adults  from  ha¬ 
bitual  occupations  and  retraining  and  re¬ 
absorbing  them  in  new  lines.  Many  feel 
that  an  increasingly  powerful  government 
as  well  as  an  increasing  degree  of  govern¬ 
mental  control  will  be  required  to  keep  oc¬ 
cupational  distribution  in  adjustment  with 
technological  advances  and  changing  con¬ 
sumer  tastes  if  a  chronic  unemployment 
or  malemployment  problem  is  to  be 
avoided. 

Political  Economy:  The  diminishing 
number  of  children  and  youths  and  the 
increasing  number  of  aged  may  produce 
a  pessimistic  attitude  toward  the  future 
on  the  part  of  many  people.  When  a  na¬ 
tion  has  ceased  to  grow  and  has  arrived 
at  the  settling-down  stage,  the  general 
economy  undergoes  a  profound  transfor¬ 
mation.  The  exuberance  and  drive  of  a 
nation  preponderantly  youthful  will  be 
lacking — ^the  old  houses  will  suffice.  In 
much  the  same  fashion  as  a  man’s  ideas 
change  upon  reaching  middle  age,  the  old 
buildings  will  serve  until  their  cost  of  re¬ 
pair  exceeds  the  cost  of  replacement. 
There  becomes  an  increasing  preference 
for  stability,  an  increasing  lack  of  interest 
in  moving  about,  and  an  increasing  indif¬ 
ference  to  style  and  “up-to-dateness” 
These  characteristics,  long  common,  are 
not  lack  of  imagination  and  not  usually 
sentimental  attachment  to  things  as  they 
were;  rather,  they  are  the  realization — 
subconscious  in  most  instances — of  the 
progressive  enfeeblement  of  the  physical 
vitality  of  the  body  and,  in  much  the  same 
fashion,  of  society  as  a  whole.  There 
comes  a  realization,  even  among  nations. 
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that  the  things  which  were  done  the  gen¬ 
eration  before  are  no  longer  possible. 

“Settling-Down”  Attitude  of  Nations 
Applied  to  the  United  States 

This  “settling-down”  colors  the  outlook 
on  life  so  that  progress  becomes  merely 
rehabilitation,  not  the  exuberant  expan¬ 
sion  of  a  nation  with  supreme  confidence 
in  its  future  nor  of  a  social  order  which 
sees  itself  growing.  This  sapping  of  the 
initiative  of  a  nation  turns  it  toward  a 
more  collectivist  attitude.  No  longer  is 
pride  taken  in  individual  responsibility; 
no  longer  are  great  risks  taken  in  the  hope 
of  great  returns.  The  psychology  of 
“laissez  faire,”  of  “caveat  emptor,”  of 
“rags  to  riches”  is  replaced  by  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  security,  of  attempting  to  limit 
and,  if  possible,  to  remove  the  risks  of  life. 
Security,  not  liberty,  becomes  the  para¬ 
mount  concern  of  the  individual,  of 
groups,  and  of  nations.  The  sanction  of 
confidence  of  individual  initiative  gives 
way  to  the  sanction  of  forces  of  govern¬ 
mental  prerogative.  There  is  already  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  country  is  and  for  the  past 
several  years  has  tended  to  become  pro¬ 
gressively  collectivist  in  its  attitude.  The 
future  alone  holds  the  answer  as  to 
whether  we  shall  continue  this  trend  or 
reverse  our  course. 

Our  economic  system  being  what  it  is, 
such  psychology  of  security  easily  turns  a 
nation  to  living  on  its  capital.  Everywhere 
in  Europe  today  one  has  the  impression  of 
dealing  with  a  social  order  that,  so  to 
speak,  no  longer  has  an  income  but  is  liv¬ 
ing  on  its  capital.  It  is  well  to  reflect  as 
to  what  this  means  for  the  survival  of  pri¬ 
vate  property.  To  a  great  extent,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  the  western  world 
rests  upon  the  foundation  of  mortgages. 
Fully  one-half  of  the  farm  land,  fully  one- 
half  of  the  urban  real  estate,  and  most 


business  premises,  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial,  are  mortgaged.  Transportation,  di¬ 
version,  charity,  education,  and  religion, 
all  depend  for  their  maintenance  and  ex¬ 
pansion  directly  upon  the  readiness  on  the 
part  of  the  community  to  advance  initial 
funds  as  mortgages.  The  institution  of 
life  insurance  has  developed  in  step  with 
the  progress  in  safeguarding  contracts  for 
mortgages  and  on  their  safety,  security, 
and  inviolability.  Upon  these  mortgage 
contracts  depends  the  continued  ability  of 
insurance  companies  to  meet  their  obli¬ 
gations. 

A  nation  living  on  its  capital  progres¬ 
sively  undermines  the  basic  security  of  its 
mortgage  structure.  As  the  holders  of  the 
mortgages  attempt  to  protect  their  inter¬ 
ests,  a  social  outcry  is  lifted  against  them, 
and  governmental  restrictions  are  thrown 
up  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
once  freely  granted.  The  mortgage  con¬ 
tract  is  progressively  weakened  until  it 
offers  little  protection  to  funds.  Evidence 
indicates  that  during  the  past  depression 
this  country  lived  on  its  capital  and  by 
moratorium  legislation  weakened  the  po¬ 
sition  of  mortgage  contracts.  Retracing 
steps  to  again  buttress  our  mortgage  con¬ 
tracts  is  most  difficult  and  is  made  doubly 
so  by  the  entrance  of  the  government  into 
the  mortgage  business.  This  implies  a  last¬ 
ing  uncertainty  as  to  the  security  of  long 
term  mortgage  contracts.  Confidence  in 
the  dependability  of  long  term  contracts  is 
little  greater  today  than  five  years  ago. 
The  trend  of  the  real  interest  rate — ^the 
earning  power  of  saved  capital — will  be¬ 
come  difficult  to  predict  because  of  the 
double  affliction  of  the  arrested  growth  in 
population  and  the  gradual  breakdown  in 
the  inviolability  of  private  property. 

Note;  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  invaluable  work  on  popu¬ 
lation  of  Drs.  W.  S.  Thompson,  P.  K.  Whelpton,  O.  E. 
Baker,  L.  E.  Truesdell,  R.  R.  Kuczynski,  A.  J.  Lotka,  and 
L.  I.  Dublin,  as  well  as  the  recent  studies  published  in  The 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly. — Author. 
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Securing  New  Management  Business 

By  Morton  G.  Thalhimer 


IN  building  up  a  property  management 
business,  one  of  the  first  questions  that 
arises  is,  “How  can  we  secure  the  busi¬ 
ness  ?” 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  apparent  that  a 
management  business  cannot  be  supported 
profitably  unless  it  has  a  sufficient  volume 
of  business  to  justify  its  efforts  and  to 
maintain  a  competent  and  efficient  organi¬ 
zation.  There  are  certain  definite  expenses 
that  go  with  a  property  management  busi¬ 
ness,  and  some  of  these  expenses  are  not 
materially  increased  as  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  increases. 

A  property  management  business  deal¬ 
ing  in  residential  properties,  particularly 
with  small  units,  requires  the  services,  let 
us  say,  of  a  collector,  a  cashier,  a  complaint 
and  repair  clerk,  someone  to  handle  the 
telephone  calls,  and  another  person  to  wait 
on  those  who  come  to  the  office  to  discuss 
their  rental  problems.  Unless  the  manage¬ 
ment  office  has  a  sufficient  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  maintain¬ 
ing  of  these  employees,  and,  unless  these 
employees  are  reasonably  well  occupied,  it 
is  an  indication  that  the  management  de¬ 
partment  is  either  lacking  in  a  proper 
amount  of  business  or  has  burdened  itself 
with  a  greater  overhead  than  the  business 
justifies. 

We  likewise  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
management  business  cannot  be  built  up 
overnight,  or  even  in  a  year  or  two  years, 
and  we,  therefore,  are  concerned  primarily 
with  the  long-range  view  of  this  subject. 

Many  a  department  store  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  doing  a  volume  of  business  of  over 
$10,000,000,  would  have  difficulty  in  ad¬ 
justing  itself  to  a  volume  of  50  per  cent 
of  its  average  business.  A  study  of  such 
stores,  however,  would  show  that  their 
volume  was  built  up  over  a  long  period  of 
years  and  that  during  this  building-up  pe¬ 


riod  their  personnel  grew  from  a  small 
organization  to  a  large  one. 

The  development  of  a  management  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  unlike  the  development  of  a 
department  store  business,  and  it  is  not 
expected  that  a  management  business  can 
be  organized  to  take  over  a  large  number 
of  properties  immediately.  The  average 
management  businesses  in  the  average  city 
started  out  very  slowly,  and  their  growth 
has  been  dependent,  to  a  very  large  degree, 
neither  on  luck  nor  on  good  fortune  but 
rather  on  hard  work,  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  their  business,  and  an  earn¬ 
est  effort  to  serve  the  renting  public  and 
the  property  owner  fairly. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  until  compara¬ 
tively  recently  the  Realtors  of  the  United 
States,  generally,  did  not  segregate  their 
business  into  departments  such  as  a  bro¬ 
kerage  sales  department,  a  management 
department,  a  mortgage  loan  department, 
an  appraisal  department,  etc.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  in  many  offices  and  for  a  great 
many  years,  the  same  clerk,  salesman,  or 
member  of  the  firm  undertook  to  sell  prop¬ 
erty,  lease  property,  keep  the  books,  sweep 
out  the  office,  write  insurance,  and  do 
whatever  seemed  to  be  the  most  necessary 
or  pressing  at  a  particular  moment.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know,  however,  that  in  the 
last  few  years,  careful  study  is  being  given 
to  the  various  phases  of  the  Realtor’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  that  in  this  study  it  is  definitely 
determined  that  property  management  is 
a  sufficiently  important  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  justify  the  entire  time  and  effort  of 
a  capable,  experienced,  and  well-trained 
personnel. 

In  order  to  determine  the  various  accept¬ 
ed  methods  of  securing  new  management 
business,  we  shall  discuss  this  subject  un¬ 
der  certain  definite  headings. 
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Proper  Organization 

In  order  to  build  up  a  management  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  essential  that  a  proper  and 
experienced  organization  be  developed. 
The  extent  of  this  development  depends 
i  largely  upon  the  amount  of  business  al- 
i  ready  in  the  management  office  and  the 
possibility  of  adding  thereto. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  best  method  of 
securing  new  management  business  is  to 
take  good  care  of  that  already  in  the  office 
and  to  have  a  capable  organization  to 
handle  and  justify  the  securing  of  new 
business.  This  organization  must  include 
the  following : 

Manager:  The  manager  must  be  a  man 
thoroughly  trained  in  real  estate  and 
rental  values,  adequately  equipped  so  that 
he  can  properly  talk  with  owners  and  ten¬ 
ants  and  capable  of  working  out  the  prob¬ 
lems,  be  they  simple  or  complicated,  that 
arise  in  connection  with  leasing  all  types 
of  property.  As  the  business  grows  and 
expands,  it  is  often  advisable  and  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  manager  have  assistants  who 
specialize  in  the  various  types  of  rental 
properties,  such  as  retail  store  prop¬ 
erties  ;  residential  properties,  including 
houses,  flats,  and  apartments ;  office  build¬ 
ings;  industrial  properties;  and  jobbing 
liroperties. 

'  These  assistants  should  be  experts  in 
their  particular  lines  and  capable  of  ap¬ 
praising  the  market  value  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  and  of  analyzing  their  rental  value. 

Advertising  Department:  This  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  capable  of  writing  proper 
newspaper  advertisements — both  display 
and  classified — and  of  preparing  direct 
mail  advertising. 

Rental  Salesmen  or  Solicitors:  It  is  very 
important  that  rental  salesmen  or  solici¬ 
tors  have  not  only  ability  but  a  pleasing 
and  acceptable  personality.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  renting  any  kind  of  property — resi¬ 
dential,  industrial,  or  office  space.  These 
rental  salesmen  should  possess  or  cultivate 
a  large  acquaintance,  belong  to  civic  asso¬ 


ciations  and  clubs,  and  keep  themselves 
favorably  before  the  public. 

Collection  Department:  It  is  necessary 
to  have  someone  in  charge  of  collections  in 
the  office  to  see  that  tenants  are  not 
allowed  to  become  delinquent.  This  collec¬ 
tion  department  can  often  be  a  goodwill 
builder  and  bring  other  business  to  the 
Realtor. 

Repair  Department:  The  repair  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  capable  of  handling  competi¬ 
tive  bids  for  all  types  of  repair  work  and 
improvements  and  must  know  whether  the 
responsibility  for  specific  jobs  rests  with 
the  owner  or  the  tenant. 

Bookkeeping  Department:  The  book¬ 
keeping  department  must  be  organized  to 
get  out  intelligent  monthly  statements  to 
the  owners,  showing  rents  collected,  rents 
in  arrears,  expense  of  operation,  etc.  A 
carefully  prepared,  minute,  and  compre¬ 
hensive  rent  statement  reaching  the  owner 
promptly  on  the  date  due  is  in  itself  a  very 
good  “new  business”  solicitor. 

Purchasing  Department:  This  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  capable  of  purchasing  coal, 
electric  bulbs,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds 
and  engaging  janitors  and  other  necessary 
help;  it  should  be  in  a  position  to  render 
a  countless  number  of  services  to  the 
owner.  A  well-organized  purchasing  de¬ 
partment  saves  owners  large  sums  of 
money  annually  and  is  another  good¬ 
will  builder  for  the  rental  management 
department. 

Analysis  Department:  This  department 
should  be  able  to  analyze  an  owner’s  in¬ 
come  and  expense  account  and  make  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  the  net  income  can  be 
increased.  This  probably  is  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  in  the  rental  man¬ 
agement  end  of  the  business.  The  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  capable  of  preparing  accu¬ 
rate,  attractive,  and  comprehensive  briefs 
on  every  type  of  rental  property.  These 
briefs  should  include  photographs,  maps, 
information  regarding  density  of  popula¬ 
tion,  zoning,  traffic,  transportation,  rent 
levels,  etc.  The  importance  of  this  depart- 
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ment  cannot  be  overestimated.  A  great 
deal  of  new  business  will  come  to  the 
rental  management  office  through  the 
analysis  of  clients’  property  and  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  which  will  arise  there¬ 
from. 

Ck)ODWILL 

The  most  successful  American  busi¬ 
nesses  number  goodwill  among  their  most 
valuable  assets.  It  is  probably  the  biggest 
single  factor  in  the  growth  and  success  of 
any  business.  Sometimes  it  is  carried  on 
the  balance  sheet  at  a  very  large  figure; 
sometimes  it  is  not  even  mentioned.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  whether  the  business  is 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  the  sale 
of  merchandise  through  department  stores 
or  through  specialty  shops,  or  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  cigarettes  or  chewing 
gum,  thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  in 
building  up  goodwill,  and  this  goodwill  is 
recognized  universally  as  a  very  important 
and  remunerative  factor  in  the  operation 
of  a  business  for  profit.  Many  a  large  re¬ 
tail  store  has  been  sold  for  many  times  the 
intrinsic  value  of  its  merchandise,  book 
accounts,  fixtures,  and  real  estate;  the 
difference  between  this  value  and  the  sales 
price  has  been  called  the  value  of  its  good¬ 
will.  It  is  very  necessary  that  this  good¬ 
will  be  developed  carefully  and  consistent¬ 
ly  in  the  building  up  of  the  management 
business. 

What  is  this  goodwill?  We  believe  that 
essentially  it  is  a  matter  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  client  or  customer.  As  re¬ 
lated  to  the  management  business,  it  is  his 
confidence  that  he  will  receive  a  square 
deal. 

From  the  tenant’s  point  of  view,  it  is 
confidence  that  the  rent  will  be  at  the  right 
price  and  that  ordinary  and  proper  repairs 
and  improvements  will  be  made;  that  the 
word  of  the  management  office  can  be 
relied  upon;  that  the  management  office 
will  give  service  when  it  is  needed;  that 
leaking  roofs,  broken  water  pipes,  and 
worn-out  furnaces  will  be  promptly  re¬ 


paired;  and  that  no  advantage  will  be 
taken  of  him  as  the  tenant. 

From  the  property  owner’s  point  of 
view,  it  means  that  he  believes  that  the 
rental  management  will  protect  his  inter¬ 
est;  that  the  property  will  be  rented  for 
the  right  amount  of  money;  that  no  un¬ 
necessary  repairs  will  be  made  for  the 
tenant  because  he  happens  to  be  a  friend 
of  the  management ;  that  his  rent  will  be  i 
collected  promptly,  segregated  in  separate  ' 
bank  accounts,  and  remitted  to  him  when  » 
due ;  that  he  can  rely  upon  the  management 
for  the  proper  advice  as  to  what  to  do 
under  all  circumstances  with  complicated 
problems  that  constantly  arise  in  the  own¬ 
ership  of  property;  and  that  he  believes 
the  management  office  is  capable  and  well  T 
posted  as  to  trends  of  values.  ' 

Perhaps  goodwill  in  the  management  h 
business  can  all  be  summed  up  by  saying  I 
that  it  is  implicit  confidence  in  the  man-  P 
agement  office  on  the  part  of  the  customer.  I 
The  more  you  do  for  the  customer,  the  ^ 
more  you  do  for  your  business.  If  you ) 
render  a  service  that  is  really  worth  while  ■ 
to  the  tenant  and  the  owner  alike,  you  are  I 
building  goodwill,  and  there  is  no  one  fac- 1 
tor  which  will  produce  as  much  new  biisi-  f 
ness  for  the  rental  management  depart¬ 
ment  as  well-earned  and  well-deseried  a 
goodwill.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  goodwill  * 
except  from  those  people  with  whom  the* 
office  has  a  direct  contact.  I 

I 

Advertising  Methods 

Newspaper  Advei'tising:  Newspaper  ad-  k 
vertising  is  valuable  in  presenting  the  ■ 
relative  merits  of  property  offered  for  ' 
rent;  it  brings  the  property  to  the  atten-  I 
tion  of  thousands  of  people  whom  you 
think  may  be  interested  in  leasing  it. 
Newspaper  advertising,  both  display  and  I 
classified,  when  properly  planned,  puts  ■ 
the  management  department  in  contact  | 
with  prospective  tenants  and  with  prop¬ 
erty  owners.  It  gives  to  the  property  man¬ 
agement  office  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
new  people  and  of  developing  these  people 
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into  customers.  The  listing  of  all  the  va¬ 
cant  property  in  the  city  would  be  of  no 
value  if  there  were  no  prospective  tenants 
for  it;  similarly,  the  contact  with  all  the 
prospects  in  the  city  would  be  of  no  value 
unless  you  had  contacts  with  the  owners 
to  enable  you  to  rent  that  which  the  pros¬ 
pects  desired.  Therefore,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  helpful  in  building  up  a  busi¬ 
ness,  in  contacting  new  owners,  and  in 
securing  new  leads  to  prospects  for  vacant 
properties. 

Direct  Mail:  Direct  mail  advertising 
has  been  successfully  used  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  management  business  through 
getting  out  form  letters,  brochures,  book¬ 
lets  descriptive  of  the  merits  of  residential 
and  commercial  properties,  etc.  Direct 
mail  advertising  has  proven  satisfactory, 
particularly  in  cases  where  definite  cam¬ 
paigns  are  intelligently  planned  and  car¬ 
ried  on  over  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to 
make  it  impressive.  Such  advertising 
should  be  followed  up  by  intelligent  rental 
salesmanship  where  proper  contacts  are 
made. 

Publicity:  A  management  office  is  in  a 
position  to  secure  considerable  publicity 
through  the  newspapers.  This  often  is  ac¬ 
complished  through  articles  prepared  for 
the  papers  by  the  management  office, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  photographs 
of  a  specific  property  which  has  been 
leased  by  a  certain  management  office  or 
which  is  under  construction  and  will  be 
offered  for  lease  in  the  near  future.  Other 
attractive  news  items  might  be  used,  such 
as  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  large  store  has  recently  leased  addi¬ 
tional  adjoining  space  through  the  office 
of  “John  Doe,  Manager.”  Such  publicity, 
when  not  overdone  and  when  carefully 
thought  out,  keeps  the  name  of  the  man¬ 
agement  office  before  the  public  and  sug¬ 
gests  to  other  owners  and  tenants  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  consulting  this  management 
office  for  the  solution  of  their  particular 
and  individual  problems.  This  type  of 
publicity  should  always  lean  to  the  con¬ 


servative  and  not  to  the  radical.  It  should 
be  written  in  a  way  to  appear  that  it  is 
news — and  not  in  a  bragging  way. 

Solicitation 

Usually  a  rental  management  depart¬ 
ment  is  associated  with  a  general  broker¬ 
age  business  and  therefore  can  be  materi¬ 
ally  helped  by  coordination  with  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  organization. 

Through  the  Sales  Department:  An  ac¬ 
tive  sales  department  is  constantly  selling 
investment  properties.  It  brings  present 
and  future  owners  of  real  estate  into  the 
management  office.  These  owners  are  be¬ 
ing  cultivated  in  the  brokerage  sales  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  management  depart¬ 
ment  should  have  a  definite  contact  with 
these  sales  department  customers.  An  of¬ 
fice  which  makes  active  brokerage  sales 
automatically  brings  in  rental  manage¬ 
ment  business;  it  automatically  brings  in 
owners  of  vacant  property  who,  if  prop¬ 
erly  approached,  will  entrust  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  property  to  the  same  office 
that  is  undertaking  to  handle  the  sale  of  it. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a  property  that 
is  well  rented  will  ordinarily  sell  more 
readily  and  command  a  higher  price  than 
a  vacant  property.  Therefore,  the  sales 
department  offers  unlimited  assistance  to 
the  rental  management  department  by 
contacts  with  property  owners. 

Through  the  Mortgage  Loan  Depart¬ 
ment:  The  average  brokerage  office  has 
some  definite  connection,  as  a  rule,  with 
the  handling  of  mortgages.  The  mortgage 
department  constantly  contacts  owners 
who  are  desirous  of  refinancing  their 
debts,  paying  off  existing  mortgages,  or 
placing  new  loans.  These  owners  are  like¬ 
wise  definitely  interested  in  the  advan¬ 
tageous  rental  of  their  property  and  in  its 
management.  The  mortgage  loan  depart¬ 
ment,  therefore,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  sales  department,  can  offer  the  man¬ 
agement  department  new  prospects  and 
new  properties. 

Through  the  Insurance  Department: 
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The  insurance  department  of  a  Realtor’s 
office  likewise  contacts  owners  and  tenants 
and  makes  new  friends  and  new  contacts. 
Proper  coordination  between  the  insur¬ 
ance  and  the  management  departments 
again  gives  to  the  management  department 
new  opportunities  of  business. 

Direct  Solicitation  With  Owners:  Where 
the  management  department  is  equipped 
with  proper  rental  salesmen  or  rental  so¬ 
licitors,  they  have  an  opportunity  at  all 
times  of  contacting  owners  of  vacant  prop¬ 
erties  and  of  discussing  their  management 
problems.  I  recall  an  incident  in  one  bro¬ 
kerage  office  where  the  solicitation  of  an 
owner  for  the  rental  of  one  $25  per  month 
unit  resulted,  within  a  period  of  less  than 
six  months,  in  the  securing  of  business 
worth  over  $200  per  month  to  the  man¬ 
agement  office.  The  effectiveness  of  this 
solicitation  was  largely  •  dependent  upon 
the  ability,  the  personality,  and  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  rental  solicitor,  as  well  as 
upon  the  background  and  reputation  of 
the  management  firm.  Suffice  it  to  state 
that  in  every  city  having  a  population  of 
10,000  or  more  there  is  ample  opportunity 
for  the  management  department  to  solicit, 
in  a  perfectly  ethical  way,  the  business  of 
owners  of  vacant  property.  There  is  un¬ 
questionably  sufficient  business  available 
in  this  line  to  keep  a  good  management  de¬ 
partment  busy. 

Direct  Contacts  With  Outside  Tenants: 
Your  firm  may  represent  a  group  of  stores, 
some  of  which  are  vacant.  You  have  ad¬ 
vertised  the  stores;  you  have  placed  “For 
Rent’’  signs  in  them;  and  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  few,  if  any,  inquiries.  You  cannot 
make  any  commissions  unless  you  get  the 
tenants.  There  is  always  the  opportunity 
of  going  into  other  similar  neighborhoods, 
looking  up  successful  stores,  and  asking 
the  operators  of  these  stores  to  open  a 
branch  in  the  neighborhood  you  represent. 
A  good  deal  of  remunerative  business  is 
constantly  being  accumulated  through  this 
method.  We  find  independent  grocers  run¬ 
ning  more  than  one  store.  This  is  also 


true  of  druggists,  confectioners,  hardware 
merchants,  etc.  A  good  rental  manage¬ 
ment  department  will  have  solicitors  thor¬ 
oughly  capable  of  creating  tenants  for  va¬ 
cant  property  by  analyzing  the  properties 
in  their  own  city  or  adjoining  cities. 

Direct  Recommendations 

Sometimes  we  wonder  why  a  certain 
management  office  seems  to  represent  so 
much  property.  Is  it  possible  that  this 
management  department  is  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  so  many  owners?  If  not, 
how  does  it  get  the  business  ?  I  think  this 
can  be  answered  in  two  ways:  satisfied 
owners  and  satisfied  tenants. 

Satisfied  Owners:  There  is  no  greater 
asset  to  any  management  department  than 
a  well-satisfied  property  owner.  He  meets 
his  friends  in  the  course  of  business  or  at 
his  club,  and  they  tell  him  about  their 
vacant  property.  He  usually  says,  “Well, 
I  put  my  property  in  the  hands  of 

Mr. - some  years  ago,  and  it  has 

been  well  rented  and  well  managed  ever 
since.  Why  don’t  you  try  him?’’ 

If  the  management  offices  would  only 
realize  the  value  of  their  satisfied  owners, 
perhaps  they  would  understand  how  much 
it  means  and  how  important  it  is  to  keep 
every  owner  a  satisfied  owner.  Satisfied 
owners  help  to  build  up  goodwill  for  the 
management  office,  and  in  a  great  many 
cases  they  send  business  directly  to  the 
management  office  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  available. 

Satisfied  Tenants:  A  satisfied  tenant, 
like  a  satisfied  owner,  is  a  constant  adver¬ 
tisement  and  solicitor  for  the  property 
management  department.  By  “satisfied 
tenant’’  I  mean  one  whom  you  have  prop¬ 
erly  located  and  whose  reasonable  demands 
have  received  consideration  and  necessary 
attention.  These  tenants  have  a  habit  of 
recommending  you  to  other  tenants. 

In  the  case  of  store  property,  a  tenant 
is  usually  interested  in  his  immediately 
adjoining  tenants.  Therefore,  when  a 
store  becomes  vacant  which  is  adjacent  to 
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that  of  a  tenant,  and  you  have  taken 
proper  care  of  this  tenant,  he  immediately 
starts  to  work  for  you,  trying  to  get  some 
t5rpe  of  business  in  this  store  which  will 
not  only  succeed  but  which  will  indirectly 
help  his  business.  There  is  another  phase 
to  this  satisfied  tenant  helping  to  build  up 
your  business;  that  is  “repeat  business” 
from  the  same  tenants. 

It  is  very  often  noticeable  that  chain 
stores  will  rent  one  particular  store 
through  a  certain  agent  because  they  want 
that  specific  store,  and  then  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  that  management  agent  and 
that  tenant  stops.  In  similar  cases,  we 
have  noticed  that  where  they  rent  one  store 
from  an  agent  and  are  exceptionally  well 
impressed  and  pleased  with  the  way  they 
were  served,  they  tell  that  agent  of  other 
localities  in  which  they  want  stores,  and 
if  these  locations  are  satisfactorily  han¬ 
dled,  it  leads  to  still  other  business.  There 
are  many  cases  where  a  management 
agent  is  the  exclusive  representative  in  his 
entire  territory  for  certain  organizations 
renting  a  large  number  of  stores.  This  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  management  office  is  due 
to  the  interest  the  management  office  has 
taken  in  the  problems  of  the  tenant. 

A  successful  management  office  will, 
therefore,  on  many  occasions,  be  placed  in 
a  position  of  getting  repeat  orders  and  in¬ 
creased  business  from  these  satisfied  ten¬ 
ants.  In  this  way,  the  value  of  the  tenant’s 
account  may  be  multipled  many,  many 
times  and  become  an  increasing  source  of 
revenue,  as  well  as  add  to  the  importance 
and  prestige  of  the  management  office.  For 
example,  you  may  represent  a  well-known 
drug  or  grocery  chain ;  they  may  want  you 
to  handle  their  account  in  your  city.  You 
see  a  certain  location  which  you  think  is 
appropriate,  but  the  owner  is  someone  you 
do  not  know.  Having  this  prospect,  how¬ 
ever,  gives  you  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
this  owner.  You  rent  the  store  for  the 
owner,  and  it  may,  and  often  does,  lead  to 
the  owner  turning  over  to  you  other  val¬ 
uable  property  to  be  handled. 


Survey  and  Analysis  of  Properties 

We  have  previously  touched  on  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  analysis  department  and  its 
value  in  securing  new  business.  This 
analysis  department,  in  order  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  building  up  business,  must  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  following: 

Knowledge  of  rental  values  in  the  vicinity  in 
which  you  are  operating :  This  does  not  mean  a 
hearsay  knowledge  but  a  knowledge  based  upon 
actual  leases  in  force  and  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  leases.  It  is  often  necessary  to 
I  go  to  the  records  to  read  the  leases  or  make 
inquiry  from  the  tenants  or  owners  to  secure 
accurate  informaton. 

Knowledge  of  various  uses  of  property The 
department  must  be  able  to  analyze  every  pos¬ 
sible  use  to  which  each  particular  property 
may  be  put;  what  it  would  cost  to  make  the 
physical  changes  in  the  property;  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  its  demolition,  etc.;  the  value  of 
structural  changes  to  its  permanent,  long  term 
income  possibilities,  etc. 

T ax  and  insurance  information :  The  depart¬ 
ment  must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  tax 
rates,  insurance  rates,  and  all  of  the  factors 
which  may  effect  any  changes  in  these  rates, 
upward  or  downward. 

Photographs  and  property  dimensions :  An  a- 
nalysis  of  properties  must  include  individual 
photographs  of  the  property  and  of  its  im¬ 
mediately  surrounding  neighborhood,  properly 
prepared  neighborhood  maps,  showing  the  type 
of  occupancy  in  various  stores,  zoning  limita¬ 
tions,  parking  facilities  or  restrictions,  etc. 

The  final  analysis  must  show  in  a  very 
clear-cut,  comprehensive  manner  the  com¬ 
plete  and  full  details  of  the  property  in  all 
of  its  phases. 

Additional  Contacts 

Up  to  this  time,  in  order  to  secure  new 
management  business,  we  have  relied 
principally  upon  advertising,  solicitation 
through  our  own  Realtor  departments,  and 
the  recommendations  of  our  satisfied  own¬ 
ers  and  tenants.  We  find,  however,  that 
there  are  additional  contacts  which  we  can 
make  and  which  may  be  of  material  assist¬ 
ance  in  adding  to  our  management  busi¬ 
ness.  These  contacts  can  be  classified  as 
follows : 
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Owners:  There  are  a  good  many  corpo¬ 
rate  and  individual  owners  of  property 
with  whom  we  may  have  no  contact 
through  personal  acquaintance,  through 
our  friends,  or  through  any  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  business.  These  owners  may 
be  located  by  getting  their  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  from  available  records,  either  in 
the  local  real  estate  board  office  or  from 
the  tax  records,  and  may  then  be  inter¬ 
viewed  by  the  management  department. 
These  interviews  may  be  brought  about  by 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  they  have 
any  property  available  for  rent  or  for  sale. 
The  average  owner  of  real  estate  today  is 
usually  interested  in  discussing  his  real 
estate  problems,  and  a  carefully  organized 
solicitation  of  this  type  of  ownership  will 
lead  to  a  certain  percentage  of  new  man¬ 
agement  business. 

Banks  owning  or  controlling  property 
through  their  commercial  or  mortgage 
loan  departments:  Today  there  are  more 
banks  owning  real  estate,  other  than  their 
own  banking  quarters,  than  ever  before. 
In  some  cases  the  real  estate  is  being  held 
in  trust  in  fiduciary  capacity.  In  other 
cases,  it  is  owned  outright  by  the  bank, 
which  acquired  it  through  some  of  its  com¬ 
mercial  accounts  or  through  the  necessity 
of  foreclosing  on  mortgage  loans.  In  the 
average  city,  many  banks  are  not  in  the 
real  estate  business  and  do  not  have  or¬ 
ganized  real  estate  departments.  Intelli¬ 
gent  solicitation  of  the  management  busi¬ 
ness  of  these  banks  will  lead  to  new 
accounts. 

Insurance  companies’  foreclosed  prop¬ 
er-ties:  Real  estate  has  been  acquired 
by  insurance  companies  through  foreclo¬ 
sure  and  other  methods  to  a  greater  degree 
than  ever  before.  In  most  cases,  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  ready  and  able  to  make 
necessary  improvements  to  their  property 
in  order  to  put  it  upon  a  proper  earning 
basis.  Some  insurance  companies  are 
maintaining  their  own  departments  to  ad¬ 
vise  them  as  to  the  necessity  of  remodel¬ 
ing,  repairing,  modernizing,  etc.  A  care¬ 


ful  solicitation  of  the  management  busi¬ 
ness  of  insurance  companies  is  resulting 
in  remunerative  business  for  properly  or¬ 
ganized  management  departments. 

Industrial  properties:  The  last  few 
years  a  great  many  industrial  properties 
have  been  placed  upon  the  market.  The 
owners  of  these  properties  are  dependent 
to  a  large  degree  upon  good  management 
organizations  to  secure  new  tenants.  In 
most  of  these  cases  the  industrial  prop¬ 
erty  is  not  rentable  without  considerable 
repairs,  improvements,  etc.  For  those 
management  departments  dealing  in  indus¬ 
trial  properties,  there  is  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  to  secure  new  business  through  direct 
contact  with  and  solicitation  of  the  owners 
of  this  type  of  property. 

Tenant  Contacts 

There  is  a  possibility  of  securing  new 
management  business  through  direct  sug¬ 
gestions  to  present  tenants. 

Solicit  them  with  the  idea  of  finding  out 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  enlarge  their 
present  quarters.  In  many  cases  new 
leases  can  be  made  by  adding  to  the  al¬ 
ready  existing  space. 

Solicit  all  business  tenants,  particularly 
store  tenants,  as  to  their  desire  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  store  in  adjacent  neighborhoods 
or  in  adjacent  territories  in  which  your 
management  department  is  active.  Very 
often  the  tenants  are  interested  in  addi¬ 
tional  stores,  but,  unless  you  go  to  see 
them,  they  do  not  know  that  you  are  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  renting  property  in  these 
other  territories. 

Ask  the  tenant  if  he  is  interested  in 
renting  a  store  adjoining  his  for  some 
kindred  business.  Very  often  a  man  in 
the  confectionery  business  w’ll  rent  the 
adjoining  store  for  a  sandwich  shop.  He 
feels,  perhaps,  that  he  would  rather  be  his 
own  competitor  than  have  someone  else 
next  to  him  in  that  particular  line  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Many  specialty  stores  are  branching 
out,  and  a  tenant  in  one  line  of  business 
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may  be  very  much  interested  in  renting 
additional  stores  in  some  other  line  of 
business  closely  related  to  that  which  he 
is  now  carrying  on. 

Conclusion 

The  securing  of  new  management  busi¬ 
ness  depends  primarily  upon: 

First:  Taking  care  of  the  management 
business  you  now  have  and  faithfully  fol¬ 
lowing  the  well-accepted  principles  of  The 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

Second:  Having  a  proper  organization 
which  will  help  build  up  goodwill  and 
carry  on  a  proper  advertising  campaign. 

Third:  Intelligently  soliciting  tenants 


and  owners  who  have  already  entered  into 
a  tenant  or  owner  relationship  with  the 
management  department,  as  well  as  solicit¬ 
ing  loan  and  brokerage  customers  dealing 
with  your  company  through  these  respec¬ 
tive  departments. 

Fourth:  The  recommendation  of  satis¬ 
fied  owners  and  tenants  and  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  carefully  prepared  property 
analyses. 

Fifth:  Remember,  the  greatest  asset  of 
the  management  department  is  its  good¬ 
will,  which  can  be  built  only  upon  the 
foundations  of  honesty,  integrity,  and 
ability. 


Federal  Housing  Administration  Apartment 
House  Experience  Study 

By  Paul  M.  Green 


The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
has  been  conducting  an  intensive 
study  of  the  operating  experience  of 
apartment  houses  in  a  number  of  the 
major  cities.  While  several  studies  of  a 
similar  nature  have  been  carried  forward 
by  other  agencies  at  various  times,  none 
has  included  a  large  number  of  buildings 
nor  recorded  experience  for  a  period  of 
several  years.  Early  in  the  program  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  was  inaugurated  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  officials  of  the  Large  Scale 
Housing  Division  and  of  the  Division  of 
Economics  and  Statistics. 

Securing  the  Data 

Accountants  from  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  were  sent  to  several  cities, 
equipped  with  specially  designed  schedules 
based  upon  the  “Uniform  System  of  Ac¬ 
counts  for  Large  Scale  Housing  Projects” 
(FHA  Form  2230).  They  gained  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers, 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Apartment 
Building  Owners  and  Managers,  the  Man¬ 
agement  Division  of  the  New  York  Real 
Estate  Board,  and  the  local  real  estate 
boards  and  leading  property  managers  in 
each  of  the  cities  surveyed.  With  each 
building  coded  to  insure  the  confidential 
use  of  the  information  obtained,  operating 
incomes  and  expenses  and  other  pertinent 
information  were  transcribed  to  the 
schedules  designed  for  the  purpose. 

Correlation  of  the  Data 
When  the  schedules  were  completed  in 
the  field,  they  were  sent  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office  for  summary  and  analysis.  In 
the  analysis,  the  expenses  were  grouped 
under  standard  headings,  as  follows : 


Renting  and  Administrative  Expenses; 
Operating  Expenses;  Repairs  and  Main¬ 
tenance  Expenses;  Insurance;  Taxes;  and 
Miscellaneous.  In  addition  to  these  items, 
figures  were  developed  for  Total  Expenses 
and  Total  Income.  Unit  costs  were  meas¬ 
ured  upon  several  bases.  These  were :  100 
Square  Feet  of  Floor  Space;  1000  Cubic 
Feet  Content;  Room;  Dwelling  Unit;  Per 
Cent  of  Total  Income;  and  Per  Cent  of 
Total  Expenses.  Unit  figures  were  deter¬ 
mined  upon  each  base  for  each  building 
for  each  year.  The  buildings  studied  were 
separated  into  groups  by  cities  and  into 
subgroups  by  the  number  of  years  of  op¬ 
erating  experience  which  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  was  able  to  ob¬ 
tain.  Thus,  each  series  for  which  unit  fig¬ 
ures  were  worked  out  contains  identical 
buildings  for  each  of  the  years  under  re¬ 
view,  and  all  buildings  in  the  series  are  in 
the  same  city.  Such  procedure  has  elimi¬ 
nated  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  the 
results  from  one  year  to  another  which 
might  be  caused  by  the  inclusion  of  cer-  [ 
tain  buildings  in  the  figures  for  one  year 
which  were  not  included  in  those  for  an¬ 
other  year. 

The  average  for  the  group,  the  median, 
and  the  average  for  the  middle  half  of  the 
items  were  used  as  measures  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  cost  figures.  The  average  for  the 
group  gives  equal  weight  to  the  unit  cost 
developed  for  each  building  in  the  group. 
The  median  figure  shows  the  point  at 
which  half  the  items  fall  on  either  side. 
The  average  for  the  middle  half  of  the 
group  eliminates  those  items  which  run  to 
extreme  amounts,  either  large  or  small, 
and  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  those  items 
which  appear  to  be  typical. 

For  analysis  purposes,  the  expenses 
were  grouped  in  the  manner  outlined.  To 
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assist  the  reader  in  understanding  the 
range  of  the  grouping  used,  the  items  con¬ 
tained  under  each  heading  are  listed. 

Renting  and  Administrative  Expenses 
include  the  items  of  advertising,  commis¬ 
sions,  concessions  to  tenants,  alterations 
written  off,  officers’  salaries,  office  salaries, 
office  expense,  legal  and  auditing  expense, 
telephone  and  telegraph,  bad  debts,  and 
management  fees. 

Operating  Expenses  include  the  items 
of  elevator  expense,  heating  and  ventilat¬ 
ing  expense,  janitor  expense,  gas  expense, 
garbage  and  rubbish  removal,  guard  ex¬ 
penses,  policing  and  other  protection  ex¬ 
penses,  grounds  expense,  cleaning,  exter¬ 
minating,  and  all  pay  roll  not  allocated  to 
one  of  these  specific  items. 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  Expenses  in¬ 
clude  all  repairs,  painting  and  decorating, 
and  exterior  building  expenses.  Insurance 
includes  insurance  of  all  kinds  carried  by 
the  building.  Taxes  include  all  taxes  with 
the  exception  of  income  taxes. 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  include  those 
items  which  could  not  be  allocated  to  one 
of  the  groups  explained  above.  Generally, 
those  items  included  were  shown  on  the 
records  of  the  building  simply  as  “Mis¬ 
cellaneous”  or  “Other  Expenses.”  The 
amount  is  relatively  small  and  is  not  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  tables  do  not  include  depre¬ 
ciation  nor  financial  expenses.  In  most  of 
the  cases  studied  these  items  could  not  be 
secured,  and  for  that  reason  it  seemed 
best  to  eliminate  them  completely. 

Average  figures  were  developed  for  the 
several  groups  which  were  set  up  in  the 
process  of  analysis.  In  each  city,  walk-up 
buildings  were  segregated  from  elevator 
buildings.  The  buildings  were  rearranged 
into  rent  groups  based  upon  the  rent  per 
room  per  month.  The  range  established 
for  this  grouping  was  $0  to  $9.99,  $10.00 
to  $14.99,  $15.00  to  $19.99,  and  $20.00  and 
Over.  A  further  analysis  was  made  to 
group  the  buildings  by  number  of  dwell¬ 
ing  units  in  the  structures.  The  range  es¬ 
tablished  for  this  grouping  was  5  to  18 


units,  19  to  27  units,  28  to  48  units,  and 
49  units  and  Over. 

Some  of  the  tables  which  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  are  shown  herein  to  illustrate  the 
type  of  results  which  may  be  expected 
from  the  study. 

Average  Income  and  Expenses  Per 
Room  Per  Year 

TABLE  No.  I 

Average  Income  and  Expenses  Per  Room  Per 
Year  for  Apartment  Buildings  in  Chicago  with 
Rent  Per  Room,  Per  Month  Under  $10.00 


Items 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

Renting  &  Admin- 

istrative  Ex- 

penses  . 

$  10.06  $  11.03  $12.25  $  9.01 

Operating  Expenses 
Repairs  &  Mainte- 

29.92 

29.18 

26.66 

27.71 

nance  Expenses.. 

19.56 

18.97 

13.42 

16.43 

Insurance  . 

1.79 

1.87 

1.81 

1.71 

Taxes  . 

14.05 

13.80 

13.71 

15.23 

Miscellaneous  . 

.18 

.18 

.17 

.13 

TOTAL 

EXPENSES  . 

$  75.56 

$  75.03 

$68.02  $70.22 

TOTAL  INCOME.. 

$110.81 

$101.02  $86.19 

$94.14 

In  Table  No. 

1,  the 

item 

of  Renting 

and  Administrative  Expenses  for  1932,  is 
shown  as  $9.01,  the  lowest  amount  for  the 
period  considered,  while  the  highest  figure, 
$12.25,  is  shown  for  1933.  In  1934  the 
amount  was  reduced  to  $11.03  and  further 
reduced  to  $10.06  in  1935.  Operating  Ex¬ 
penses  were  $27.71  in  1932,  but  the 
amount  was  reduced  to  $26.66  in  1933. 
The  figure  rose  to  $29.18  in  1934  and  in¬ 
creased  further  to  $29.92  in  1935.  Re¬ 
pairs  and  Maintenance  Expenses  showed 
a  trend  similar  to  Operating  Expenses. 
The  $16.43  recorded  in  1932  was  de¬ 
creased  to  $13.42  in  1933.  An  increase  to 
$18.97  occurred  in  1934  with  a  further  in¬ 
crease  to  $19.56  in  1935.  Insurance  fig¬ 
ures  rose  over  the  first  three  years  of  the 
period  but  fell  off  slightly  in  the  final  year. 
From  $1.71  in  1932  the  amount  increased 
to  $1.81  in  1933  and  $1.87  in  1934.  By 
1935  it  had  returned  to  $1.79.  Taxes  were 
recorded  at  $15.23  in  1932,  the  highest  fig¬ 
ure  during  the  four-year  period,  there¬ 
after  a  reduction  to  $13.71  occurred  in 
1933 ;  they  remained  at  $13.80  in  1934  and 
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rose  to  $14.05  in  1935.  Miscellaneous  Ex¬ 
penses  stood  at  $.13  in  1932,  $.17  in  1933, 
and  $.18  in  1934  and  1935. 

Total  Expenses  were  $70.22  in  1932.  A 
reduction  to  $68.02  occurred  in  1933.  In 
1934  the  amount  increased  to  $75.03  and 
increased  further  to  $75.56  in  1935.  Total 
Income  amounted  to  $94.14  in  1932,  was 
reduced  to  $86.19  in  1933,  but  increased 
thereafter.  It  was  $101.02  in  1934  and 
$110.81  in  1935.  The  1936  figures  will 
probably  show  a  continued  upward 
movement. 

Average  Total  Expenses  Per  Room  Per 
Year 

Table  No.  II  contains  the  average  total 
expenses  per  room  per  year  classified  by 
rent  groups.  It  illustrates  one  type  of  in¬ 
formation  which  the  study  is  producing. 
table  No.  II 

Average  Total  Expenses  Per  Room  Per  Year  for 
Apartment  Buildings  in  Chicago 
Classified  by  Rent  Groups 
Rent  Per  Room 

Per  Month  1935  1934  1933  1932 

$  0.00-$  9.99  . $  75.56  $  75.03  $  68.02  $  70.22 

10.00-  14.99  .  97.64  94.00  88.78  96.20 

15.00-  19.99  .  156.34  151.95  134.15  150.03 

20.00  &  Over .  216.24  218.67  213.29  . 

This  table  shows  that  the  average  total 
expenses  for  buildings  renting  at  less  than 
$10.00  per  room  per  month  amounted  to 
$70.22  in  1932.  A  decline  to  $68.02  oc¬ 
curred  in  1933.  By  1934  the  amount  had 
increased  to  $75.03,  and  by  1935  the  figure 
had  risen  to  $75.56. 

In  the  group  of  buildings  renting  for  $10 
to  $15  per  room  per  month  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  trend  is  found.  The  total  expenses 
averaged  $96.20  in  1932  and  fell  off  to 
$88.78  in  1933.  By  1934  the  figure  had 
increased  to  $94.00,  and  by  1935  it  had 
further  increased  to  $97.64. 

The  rent  group  including  those  build¬ 
ings  in  the  $15  to  $20  class  shows  the 
same  trend  as  the  former  ones.  Starting 
at  $150.03  in  1932,  a  reduction  to  $134.15 
occurred  in  1933.  By  1934  the  amount 
had  increased  to  $151.95,  and  by  1935  the 
figure  stood  at  $156.34. 


This  table  does  not  reveal  the  same 
trend  in  buildings  renting  for  $20.00  and 
Over.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  attribute 
this  to  inadequate  data  rather  than  to  a 
valid  difference  between  the  groups.  On 
these  higher  priced  buildings  the  data 
were  not  available  for  1932.  The  amount 
for  1933  was  $213.29.  An  increase  to 
$218.67  was  found  in  1934,  but,  instead 
of  continuing  upward,  the  item  dropped 
off  slightly  to  $216.24  by  1935. 

From  this  table  one  should  be  able  to 
conclude  that  total  expenses  increase  as 
the  rent  per  room  increases.  This  is  a  re¬ 
sult  that  real  estate  men,  owners,  and  op¬ 
erators  would  expect.  However,  this  table 
shows  the  extent  to  which  an  increase  in 
expenses  may  be  expected  in  providing  a 
higher  priced  service.  Not  only  does  the 
table  show  this,  but  it  indicates  that  the 
same  general  trend  of  total  expenses  is  to 
be  expected  in  the  different  quality  build¬ 
ings.  Apparently  the  same  factors  which 
control  the  expenses  in  one  price  class  are 
at  work  to  exert  an  equal  influence  on 
those  buildings  in  another  price  class. 

Average  Total  Expenses  as  Per  Cent 
OF  Total  Income 
table  No.  Ill 

Average  Total  Expenses  as  Per  Cent  of  Total 
Income  For  Apartment  Buildings  in  Chicago 
Classified  by  Rent  Groups 
Rent  Per  Room 

Per  Month  1935  1934  1933  1932 

$  0.00-$  9.99....75.99%  76.38%  75.07% 

10.00-  14.99....67.89%  68.01%  63.47%  59.17% 
15.00-  19.99....74.68%  75.15%  64.06%  61.86% 
20.00  &  Over....76.37%  76.14%  65.28%  . - 

Table  No.  Ill  sets  forth  the  operating 
ratio  for  the  Chicago  buildings  classified 
by  rent  groups.  There  are  many  factors 
which  may  have  influenced  these  results. 
It  is  apparent  that  those  buildings  in  the 
lowest  rent  group  do  not  show  the  lowest 
operating  ratio.  In  each  of  the  four  years 
covered  by  these  data,  a  reduction  in  the 
operating  ratio  was  obtained  by  moving 
from  the  group  renting  for  less  than 
$10.00  per  room  per  month  to  that  group 
renting  for  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  room  per 
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month.  However,  an  increase  is  found  by 
moving  into  the  next  higher  rental  group. 
To  the  writer,  the  results  for  the  group 
renting  for  $20.00  and  Over  appear  to  be 
more  consistent  with  the  results  obtained 
for  the  other  groups  than  one  might  rea¬ 
sonably  expect. 

Average  Operating  Expenses  as  Per 
Cent  of  Total  Expenses 
TABLE  No.  IV 

Average  Operating  Expenses  as  Per  Cent  of  Total 
Expenses  for  Apartment  Buildings  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Classified  by  Type  of  Building. 

Type  1935  1934  1933  1932  1931 

Walk-up  40.50%  40.78%  40.21%  40.65%  40.25% 
Elevator  36.63%  36.61%  36.77%  37.88%  37.07% 


Type  1930  1929  1928  1927 

Walk-up  . 38.14%  38.07%  37.80%  38.73% 

Elevator  . 36.36%  . 


Table  No.  IV  records  the  per  cent  of 
total  expenses  in  the  form  of  operating 
expenses  for  apartment  buildings  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  writer  believes 
that  these  figures  furnish  rather  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  concerning  the  normal  part 
of  total  expenses  found  in  this  form.  With 
walk-up  buildings  showing  a  low  figure 
of  37.80  per  cent  and  a  high  figure  of 
40.78  per  cent  over  a  nine-year  period,  the 
variation  could  not  be  considered  extreme. 
In  1931  the  percentage  increased  but  re¬ 
mained  as  nearly  constant  thereafter  as 
one  would  be  justified  in  expecting. 

The  figures  for  elevator  buildings  run 
slightly  lower  throughout  the  period.  The 
low  figure  was  recorded  as  36.36  per 
cent,  and  the  high  figure  for  the  period 
was  37.88  per  cent.  The  data  for  the  first 
three  years  of  the  nine-year  period  were 
not  available  for  elevator  buildings. 

Average  Total  Expenses  Per  Room  Per 
Year 

table  No.  V 

Average  Total  Expenses  Per  Room  Per  Year  For 
Apartment  Buildings  in  San  Francisco 
Classified  by  Number  of  Dwelling  Units 
No.  of  Dwell¬ 


ing  Units  1935  1934  1933  1932 

6-18  . $  76.19  $69.10  $70.11  $  77.41 

19-27  .  90.21  82.78  86.04  86.35 

28-48  .  107.41  99.08  90.55  101.05 

4S  &  Over .  111.02  99.20  89.27  98.78 


Table  No.  V  shows  the  average  total  ex¬ 
penses  per  room  per  year  for  each  of  four 
groups  in  San  Francisco  apartment 
buildings.  In  the  5-to-18  dwelling  units 
group,  total  expenses  were  recorded  as 
$77.41  in  1932.  In  the  next  two  years  re¬ 
ductions  occurred,  the  amount  being 
$70.11  in  1933  and  $69.10  in  1934.  By 
1935  the  figure  had  risen  to  $76.19. 

When  the  group  of  buildings  containing 
19-to-27  dwelling  units  is  considered,  an 
increase  in  expenses  over  the  smaller 
buildings  is  found.  The  $86.35  found  in 
1932  changed  little  in  1933  when  the  figure 
was  $86.04.  In  1934  a  reduction  to  $82.78 
took  place,  but  in  1935  the  expenses 
amounted  to  $90.21,  the  highest  figure  in 
the  four-year  period. 

The  group  of  buildings  with  28-to-48 
dwelling  units  showed  a  higher  set  of  re¬ 
sults.  Starting  at  $101.05  in  1932,  a  re¬ 
duction  to  $90.55  took  place  in  1933. 
However,  by  1934  the  amount  approached 
the  1932  level  at  $99.08.  The  highest  of 
the  four  years  was  in  1935,  with  a  figure 
of  $107.41. 

The  increase  in  total  expenses  did  not 
continue  into  the  group  of  buildings  with 
49  or  more  dwelling  units.  In  1932  this 
group  showed  an  amount  of  $98.78,  with  a 
reduction  to  $89.27  in  1933.  Thereafter, 
the  amount  showed  an  increase,  the  figures 
being  $99.20  in  1934  and  $111.02  in  1935. 
What  Complete  Federal  Housing 
Report  Will  Contain 

These  tables  have  been  presented  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  general  type  of  breakdown 
which  the  study  is  providing.  The  com¬ 
pleted  report  will  contain  all  the  break¬ 
downs  for  each  of  the  cities.  In  addition, 
it  will  include  tables  which  compare  build¬ 
ings  in  the  various  cities.  The  reader  is 
warned  against  concluding  that  the  few 
tables  presented  in  this  article  portray  the 
complete  information.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
completed  report  will  present  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  information  concerning 
apartment  building  operation  to  those 
owners,  operators,  and  managers  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  a  study. 


Human  Relations  in  Housing 

By  Clement  E.  Merowit 


Beyond  doubt  these  are  interesting 
days  in  this  world  of  ours!  Some¬ 
thing  unusual  is  afoot — of  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  There  is  much  which 
is  confusing,  but  one  thing  which  stands 
forth  is  that  man  all  over  the  globe  is  in 
no  mood  to  “play  ball”  with  the  other 
fellow.  I  do  not  suppose  that  human  nature 
has  changed  materially,  but  if  ever  there 
were  a  time  when  selfishness  and  plain 
onerousness  have  come  to  the  surface,  it  is 
today.  This  is  the  hour  of  individuality. 
Our  whole  philosophy  has  been  pitched  on 
the  note  of  self-will. 

The  spirit  of  unrest  is  abroad.  Man  is 
seeking  something  with  an  individual  and 
collective  application  which  he  has  never 
sought  before.  Factions  are  the  order  of 
the  day;  men  array  themselves  on  both 
sides  of  an  issue.  Block  is  being  formed 
against  block,  and  the  only  reason  there 
are  enough  issues  to  go  around  to  supply 
these  bitter  partisans  is  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  something  in  this  world  about  which 
to  take  two  sides,  however  trivial.  It  is 
steadily  becoming  clearer  that,  when  the 
issue  is  boiled  down,  what  man  is  scrap¬ 
ping  about  is  not  the  ostensible  issue  but 
power.  The  issues  are  merely  the  battle 
ground  on  which  the  fight  is  pitched. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  lust  for  power 
springs  from  fear;  insecurity  of  one  sort 
or  another  puts  a  premium  on  strength. 
Two  schools  of  thought  analyze  the  funda¬ 
mental  cause ;  the  one  says  economic 
insecurity — the  other  says  moral  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  The  latter  believes  that  man,  sen¬ 
sitive  to  his  own  shortcomings  but  readily 
shifting  the  responsibility,  distrusts  his 
fellow  beings.  He  certainly  would  be  de¬ 
cent  enough  if  it  were  not  for  the  other 
fellow,  but  what  can  he  do?  Lacking  faith 
in  the  next  man,  he  must  protect  himself 
by  the  various  means  apparent  to  him.  A 
scramble  for  power — military,  political. 


monetary — takes  place,  and  fear  goads 
each  one  to  jump  still  another  step  further 
off  the  path  of  harmonious  participation. 

The  emphasis  on  individuality  is  a 
rationalization  of  our  fears,  and  it  has 
led  to  a  somewhat  shrewd  development  of 
a  philosophy  which  confounds  liberty  and 
license.  Economic  stability  upon  such  a 
foundation  of  moral  disintegration  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive,  and  the  correction  of  the 
practical  problems  of  the  world  must  com¬ 
mence  with  the  individual — so  this  second 
school  reasons.  Personally,  I  feel  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  its  favor. 

At  any  rate,  the  spirit  of  unrest  and 
hate  is  abroad.  In  America,  a  revolution 
appears  to  be  in  progress — ^the  balance  of 
power  to  be  shifting.  No  longer  are  the 
“monied  interests”  supreme  and  able  to 
dictate  with  impunity.  No  longer  are  they 
dealing  with  labor  leaders  willing  to  be 
bought  out :  they  are  dealing  with  men  who 
have  found  that  playing  the  game  of  life 
with  human  beings  is  a  far  more  fasci¬ 
nating  sport  than  playing  it  with  dollar 
bills.  Men,  after  all,  are  animated.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  dollar  bill  crying  out  with 
rage?  Who  ever  saw  a  thousand  silver 
dollars  capable  of  mob  violence  ?  No,  to  be 
sure,  power  over  men  is  a  grand  thing  to 
have,  even  if  you  do  not  know  exactly  what 
you  are  going  to  do  with  it  for  man’s 
good — or  do  not  care.  Big  industry  in  this 
country  is  fast  coming  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  individuals.  Who  will  control  them 
and  what  they  will  do  with  their  combined 
power  remain  to  be  seen  as  our  very  inter¬ 
esting  drama  progresses. 

Certain  minds  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  our  understanding  of  human  nature 
has  not  kept  pace  with  our  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  production  and  sales.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the 
application  of  what  we  have  learned 
through  research  in  human  psychology  has 
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not  gone  as  far  in  the  case  of  production 
as  it  has  in  the  case  of  sales.  Consumer 
psychology  is  more  universally  applied,  I 
believe,  than  that  which  applies  to  labor. 
I  believe  that  this  is  fairly  obvious.  Here¬ 
tofore  psychology  as  applied  to  labor  has 
not  been  thought  of  as  important  because 
all  our  energies  in  America  have  been 
devoted  to  mass  production,  which  in  turn 
is  dependent  upon  sales.  But  what  have 
we  now?  We  are  beginning  to  see  that 
while  machines  have  been  turning  out  the 
articles  for  consumption,  it  is  men  who  run 
them.  A  dissatisfied  and  defiant  operator 
of  a  machine  is  a  liability  worthy  of  close 
examination ;  if  he  gives  trouble,  he  should 
be  taken  apart,  just  as  would  be  the  ma¬ 
chine  he  operates. 

Many  of  our  economists  recognize  that 
it  is  the  personal  relationship  between 
management  and  men — the  sharing  of 
their  problems  and  decisions  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  welfare  or  collective  bargaining 
which  is  missing  in  industry  today.  But 
where  they  go  amiss  is  that  they  think  and 
talk  of  tearing  down  barriers  of  misunder¬ 
standing  but  overlook  the  possibility  of 
bridging  them.  Barriers  of  distrust  are 
like  the  heads  of  a  hydra — chop  one  off, 
and  two  come  in  its  place;  but  once  you 
get  a  bridge  across,  over  the  barriers,  they 
fall  into  decay  like  an  unused  house.  To  ex¬ 
plain  further,  I  go  to  see  a  man  on  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  vital  interest  to  him  as  well  as  to 
myself.  He  has  heard  that  no  matter  how 
plausible  and  square  I  may  seem,  I  am 
shrewd  and  can  be  relied  upon  to  out¬ 
smart  him.  Here  is  a  barrier,  and 
an5rthing  I  say,  no  matter  how  logical 
and  important,  makes  no  impression 
on  him  because  he  interprets  it  in  the 
light  of  his  suspicions.  But  suppose  we 
discover  a  close,  mutual  friend;  that 
we  are  both  candid  camera  fans ;  that  we 
both  have  a  wicked  slice  in  our  golf  game 
but  for  which  we  could  take  ten  strokes 
off  our  score.  Immediately,  a  bridge  is 
established,  and  the  barriers  fall  away. 
Fear,  jealousy,  and  contempt  dissolve  into 


thin  air.  Understanding  of  the  real  issues 
under  discussion  takes  place,  and  the  minds 
have  a  chance  to  meet  for  their  mutual 
good. 

Some  of  our  best  minds  recognize  what 
is  wrong  with  business  today,  but  their 
methods  of  correction  miss  the  essential 
point.  It  is  not  so  much  what  you  remove 
as  what  you  put  in  its  place.  In  human 
relations,  if  harmony  of  mind  and  spirit 
are  to  materialize,  a  common  bond  must  be 
established;  there  must  be  a  faith  in  a 
common  destiny,  a  common  objective  of 
some  kind.  This  is  as  essential  to  a  happy 
family  as  to  a  successful  business.  It  is 
necessary  for  a  stable  nation,  and  it  is 
essential  for  a  stable  world.  Think  for 
a  moment  what  might  be  the  outlook  today 
if  the  great  powers  were  to  conceive  of  a 
common  destiny  which  bridged  all  fac¬ 
tional  disputes  and  which  led  them  to¬ 
gether  through  a  constructive  effort  to  the 
peaceful  solution  of  their  various  problems. 

I  do  not  believe  that  much  doubt  exists 
in  the  minds  of  a  number  of  the  officials  of 
the  automotive  and  steel  industries  that  if 
they  had  given  this  whole  problem  proper 
attention  for  the  past  five  years,  much 
grief  could  have  been  avoided.  However, 
since  you  cannot  do  it  at  the  last  minute, 
the  question  now  is:  Is  the  balance  of  in¬ 
dustry  going  to  learn  its  lesson  from  the 
recent  series  of  strikes — assuming  it  is  not 
already  too  late  to  take  constructive  steps? 

Will  Tenants  and  Employees 
Organize  Against  Landlords? 

All  of  this  time  I  have  had  in  mind 
the  business  of  real  estate.  This  industry, 
perhaps  more  than  others,  is  generally 
backward  in  the  application  of  modern 
technique  in  customer  and  employee  rela¬ 
tions.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  hotel 
interests,  and  I  cannot  say  whether  my 
observation  has  breadth  of  scope,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  unquestionably  applies  in  a 
general  way  to  the  operation  of  apartment 
houses  and  commercial  buildings  in  New 
York  City. 
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It  applies  in  two  ways:  in  the  first 
place,  the  tenant  (the  consumer)  is  treat¬ 
ed,  as  a  rule,  in  such  clumsy  fashion  that, 
in  this  day  of  “the  customer  is  invariably 
right,”  it  is  little  short  of  amazing.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  personnel  of  buildings  is  given 
little  consideration.  In  the  last  analysis, 
they  are  the  representatives  of  the  owner, 
who  have  been  placed  at  the  tenants’  ser¬ 
vice  to  minister  to  their  needs  and  to  con¬ 
vey  the  owner's  interest  to  his  guest.  As 
such,  they  are  not  to  be  handled  as  merely 
so  much  labor. 

From  the  time  the  landlord  first  gave 
his  “freed  man”  a  plot  of  ground  to  work 
upon  a  share  basis,  the  landlord  has  given 
little  personal  thought  to  the  needs  of  his 
tenants.  Today,  the  commercial  relation¬ 
ship  between  them  is  relatively  barbaric. 
Animus  against  the  landlord  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  This  is  doubly 
strange  since  the  landlord  is,  in  a  sense, 
a  public  servant,  providing  one  of  the 
necessities  of  urban  life.  Actually,  he 
should  take  a  pride  in  his  position  in  the 
community,  and  this  should  not  lead  to 
arrogance  but  to  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  this  will  some  day 
come  about. 

Now  when  we  speak  of  what  is  to  come, 
we  get  to  the  core  of  the  argument;  real 
estate  may  be  due  for  the  wasteful  warfare 
which  we  are  trying  to  suppress  on  the 
other  industrial  fronts,  except  that  it  may 
be  far  more  devastating.  We  can  manage 
without  a  given  number  of  automobiles, 
but  we  cannot  manage  without  peaceful 
houses.  A  stable  nation  is  built  upon  stable 
homes.  Set  the  latter  rocking  by  violent 
strife  over  who  should  dictate  policies  of 
operation  and  it  does  not  take  much  imagi¬ 
nation  to  foresee  the  defeat  of  the  economic 
object  of  multi-residence  to  provide  the 
background  for  a  group  of  contented 
homes. 

A  short  while  ago  the  National  Tenants 
Council  was  organized  in  Washington.  It 
was  announced  that  the  object  would  be 


“to  protect  the  tenant  against  exorbitant 
rental  charges.” 

An  announcement  was  made  to  the 
effect :  “that  with  the  return  of  prosperity 
and  ability  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  ten¬ 
ant,  the  tendency  is  for  landlords  to  exact 
all  they  can  from  the  fatter  salarv  envel¬ 
ope.  The  council  will  represent  the  inar¬ 
ticulate  tenant  in  these  circumstances.” 

Does  it  take  much  imagination  to  see 
how  this  seed,  planted  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
disregard,  resentment,  and  fear  of  extor¬ 
tion  in  a  rising  market  will  grow  ?  Does  it 
seem  far-fetched  that  the  building  em¬ 
ployees’  union  will  take  advantage  of  the 
situation,  blow  the  coal  of  bitterness  to  a 
flame,  and  utilize  it  as  a  weapon?  Does  it 
seem  improbable  that  a  body  of  several 
million  tenants,  at  from  fifty  cents  to  a 
dollar  a  head,  would  prove  interesting  to 
the  faction-organizing  racketeer  and  his 
“public  relations  counsel”  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  great  hazard  lies  in  the  possibility  of 
misguided  representation  of  all  parties 
concerned,  and  this  is  a  problem  which  will 
require  much  patience  and  mutual  under¬ 
standing. 

There  will  be  many  to  whom  this  note 
of  warning  will  appear  far-fetched.  That 
may  very  well  be,  but  the  wise  man  saves 
himself  much  grief  by  taking  heed  of  re¬ 
mote  possibilities.  This  is  as  much  the 
problem  of  the  average  man  in  the  street 
as  of  the  realty  owner,  for  economic  war¬ 
fare  in  real  estate  reaches  into  the  daily 
work  of  every  component  of  society  and 
does  not  spare  the  home.  The  time  to  do 
something  of  a  preventive  nature  is  not 
six  months  or  a  year  from  now,  not  when 
the  factions  of  tenant,  landlord,  and  em¬ 
ployee  may  be  going  at  it  hammer  and 
tongs — but  right  now.  After  the  first  ill- 
advised  step  is  taken  by  one  of  them,  the 
real  issues  may  be  counted  upon  to  be 
obscured  by  bitterness  over  the  behavior 
of  one  or  more  of  the  contestants.  It  will 
no  longer  be  a  question  of  what  is  a  fair 
increase  in  rent  which  may  permit  the 
owner  to  reestablish  his  equity,  but  it  will 
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be,  “What  do  you  think  those  so-and-so’s 
just  did!” 

No  doubt  rentals  must  rise  in  the  face 
of  rising  costs  of  operation.  There  is  little 
hope  at  the  moment  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  New  York  will  lighten 
its  burden  on  real  estate  or  that  loaning 
institutions  will  soon  revise  their  present 
policies.  How,  then,  is  the  average  tenant 
going  to  meet  the  stress  if  his  income  is 
slow  to  rise?  How  is  the  landlord  going 
to  meet  the  demands  of  personnel  whose 
hours  and  pay  do  not  compare  favorably 
with  those  established  for  industry  as  a 
whole?  How  will  labor  leaders  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  reason  when  their 
technique  for  taking  over  control  consists 
in  trumping  the  efforts  of  sane  men  with 
the  goose-that-laid-the-golden-egg-killing 
coercion?  To  find  the  answers  to  these  and 
many  other  questions  which  arise,  I  see 
the  need,  not  of  a  National  Tenants  Coun¬ 
cil,  but  of  a  Realty  Relations  Council,  ably 
adminstered  by  public  spirited  individuals 
of  high  purpose.  Only  by  careful  research 
and  honest  dissemination  of  the  facts  can 
reason  prevail  in  place  of  emotionalism. 


Who  Should  Represent  Owners 
AND  Managers 

The  initiative  in  this  matter  might  well 
be  taken  by  the  large  insurance  and  bank¬ 
ing  institutions,  which  hold  substantial  in¬ 
vestments  in  real  estate.  To  begin  with, 
theirs  is  a  semi-public  service  which 
carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  meet  such 
a  responsibility  as  this,  but,  still  more  to 
the  point,  it  is  they  who  likely  would  be 
caught  in  the  jaws  of  a  three-sided  fracas 
and  upon  whom  would  fall  all  the  resent¬ 
ment  against  seemingly  onerous  rents.  It 
is  but  natural  that  this  resentment  on  the 
part  of  a  large  body  of  the  public  would 
do  serious  injury  to  the  primary  objectives 
of  their  business. 

To  me,  it  seems  that  this  matter  should 
be  brought  out  in  the  open  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  The  problem  can  now  be  appraised 
and  preventive  steps  taken  before  it  is  too 
late.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  steps  will 
be  taken  by  the  fraternity  in  whose  hands 
lies  the  future  contentment  of  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  American  homes. 


*  *  I|c 


Advertising  Apartments 

By  A.  E.  MacDougall 


IF  an  apartment  house  owner  is  to  obtain 
the  best  results  from  his  building,  his 
most  important  problem  is  the  proper 
selection  of  a  managing  agent.  The  man¬ 
aging  agent  in  turn  must  delegate  certain 
of  his  duties,  and,  in  so  doing,  he  is  charged 
with  the  selection  of  agencies  to  carry  out 
his  instructions  in  the  most  effective  way 
in  order  to  insure  the  greatest  net  return 
to  the  owner  during  the  life  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

In  this  article  we  are  concerned  with  the 
manager’s  problem  of  delegating  a  specific 
portion  of  his  responsibility  —  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  advertising  his  building  and  the 
space  he  has  to  rent. 

Selecting  the  Advertising  Agent 

The  real  estate  management  agent  has  a 
peculiar  local  advertising  problem  to 
solve — one  quite  different  from  the  nation¬ 
al  distribution  of  cigarettes,  sporting 
goods,  automobiles,  etc. 

If  the  managing  agent  is  to  secure  the 
best  results  from  his  advertising,  and 
thereby  secure  for  the  owner  the  best 
results  from  this  particular  phase  of 
management,  he  must  choose  an  agency 
experienced  in  this  type  of  advertising. 
This  advertising  agency  must  not  only 
have  a  knowledge  of  this  particular  com¬ 
petitive  field  of  operation  but  also  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  entire  field  of  real  estate,  both 
local  and  beyond  the  city  limits. 

Proper  planning  of  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  the  set-up  of  the  advertisements, 
and  the  contacts  with  the  newspapers  are 
all  essentials  to  advertising  success  which 
should  be  carefully  checked  by  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager.  In  making  this  check,  he 
should  not  overlook  the  importance  of 
having  in  the  advertising  agency  an  artist 
who  is  original  in  thought  and  deft  in  pre¬ 


paring  illustrations  and  borders.  The  art¬ 
ist  should  be  a  student  of  type  in  order  to 
make  selections  that  give  emphasis  where 
needed  and  yet  maintain  balance — he  must 
be  able  to  set  up  advertisements  to  appeal 
to  the  readers  the  manager  is  seeking  to 
reach. 

Property  Manager  Should  Know 
Advertising  Principles 

Assuming  that  the  proper  advertising 
agent  has  been  selected,  it  is  important 
that  the  real  estate  agent,  who  has  the 
responsibility  of  filling  an  apartment  house 
or  selling  a  group  of  individual  houses,  be 
familiar  with  certain  general  advertising 
principles.  He  is  in  a  position  to  cooperate 
with  the  advertising  agency  through  his 
knowledge  of  his  product  and  the  potential 
market;  he  reaps  the  chief  benefits  from 
success  or  pays  the  heaviest  penalty  for 
failure. 

The  property  manager,  with  the  counsel 
of  the  advertising  agency,  should  answer 
five  questions  before  presenting  the  adver¬ 
tisements  to  the  public: 

1.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation. 

2.  The  period  of  the  campaign. 

3.  The  advertising  mediums  to  be  used. 

4.  The  form  of  the  advertisement. 

5.  The  position  of  the  advertisement. 

The  advertising  dollar  is  equipped  with 
a  double  set  of  Achilles’  heels,  but  its 
flight  is  quickly  spent — it  must  alight  only 
on  fertile  fields. 

The  advertiser  is  presented  with  a  wide 
range  of  mediums  from  which  to  select,  the 
more  important  ones  being : 

Morning  and  evening  newspapers. 

Circulars. 

Booklets. 

Magazines  (national  and  local;  weekly,  bi¬ 
monthly,  and  monthly). 

Street  car  and  bus  advertising. 

Billboards. 

Publicity. 
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Planning  the  Campaign 

Let  us  consider  first  the  problem  of  the 
real  estate  agent  who  seeks  tenants  to  fill 
an  apartment  house  under  his  manage¬ 
ment.  With  cost  figures  and  suggested 
mediums  furnished  by  the  selected  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  he  must  consult  with  the 
owner  of  the  apartment  building  and 
reach  an  agreement  covering  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  season,  us¬ 
ually  upon  a  month  to  month  basis. 

In  most  localities,  the  active  renting  sea¬ 
son  is  during  August,  September,  and 
October;  consequently,  real  estate  adver¬ 
tising  is  heaviest  during  these  months. 
May  and  June  are  increasing  in  popularity 
as  rental  months,  for  during  this  period 
agents  are  driving  to  obtain  new  tenants 
and  to  close  renewals  prior  to  the  summer 
vacation  season.  The  gradual  adoption  of 
the  staggered  lease  idea  may  spread  out 
the  advertising  more  evenly  in  the  future. 

The  amount  of  the  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  depends  upon  the  amount  of  com¬ 
petition  encountered,  the  number  of  va¬ 
cancies  to  be  filled  in  the  particular  build¬ 
ing,  and  the  ability  of  the  owner  to  pay. 
The  rule  of  thumb  which  appears  to  have 
fairly  general  acceptance  is  that  the  ap¬ 
propriation  should  not  exceed  one  month’s 
rent  for  each  vacancy  to  be  filled.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  there  is  no  rule  that  will  afford  safe 
guidance.  In  some  markets,  a  quarter-page 
advertisement  will  produce  as  many  leads 
as  a  full  page ;  in  any  market  the  needed 
advertising  appropriation  will,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  be  determined  by  the  combined  ability 
of  the  managing  agent  and  the  advertising 
agency. 

If  a  20  per  cent  vacancy  confronted  a 
real  estate  firm  managing  a  large  number 
of  apartment  buildings,  and  it  could  induce 
the  owners  to  appropriate  5  per  cent  of 
the  scheduled  rent  roll  for  advertising,  the 
firm  could  undoubtedly  show  results  that 
would  warrant  the  expenditure.  This  ex¬ 
penditure  could  be  recovered  rapidly  as 
the  vacancies  filled. 

Regardless  of  the  amount  of  the  appro¬ 


priation,  it  should  be  divided  to  cover  the 
period  from  July  first  to  November  first. 
If  you  concentrate  your  advertising  efforts 
in  the  period  from  August  fifteenth  to 
September  fifteenth,  you  miss  those  pros¬ 
pects  who  anticipate  their  housing  needs 
as  well  as  those  who  wait  each  year  to 
shop  around,  or  those  who  are  in  the  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  sharp  drop  in  the 
market.  We  sometimes  marvel  at  the  rest¬ 
lessness  of  the  Arabian  nomadic  tribes,  but 
the  American  army  of  rentpayers,  who 
shift  their  abode  each  year  or  two,  dwarf 
these  tribes  into  insignificance. 

In  a  city  such  as  New  York  we  find 
one  group  of  tenants  who  regularly  shift 
into  the  newest  apartments  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  another  group — fortunately 
small — who  move  from  building  to  build¬ 
ing,  regardless  of  lease  terms,  obtaining 
one  to  two  months’  free  rent  or  concession 
from  each  new  owner  and,  on  the  average, 
paying  but  eight  of  ten  months’  rent  out 
of  each  year  until  they  end  up  in  the  law 
courts. 

There  is  another  group  of  tenants  who 
wait  each  year  until  the  last  minute,  some¬ 
times  as  late  as  November  first,  for  the 
market  to  decline  in  the  hope  that  they  can 
then  pick  up  the  bargain  they  expected 
after  the  October  first  peak  had  passed. 
The  October  and  early  November  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  catch  this  last  group  and  those 
who  have  returned  late  from  vacations. 

Appropriate  Types  of  Advertising 

Newspaper  Display  Advertising:  The 
display  advertisement  is  larger  than  the 
classified  advertisement  and  is  complete 
with  its  own  headings.  While  the  real  es¬ 
tate  sections  carry  the  bulk  of  real  estate 
advertising,  certain  of  the  large  agencies 
have  bought  preferred  or  run-of-the-paper 
positions  in  other  sections  of  the  paper. 
Such  positions  are  particularly  well  suited 
to  display  advertising.  These  advertise¬ 
ments  appear  principally  on  week  days, 
while  the  same  agencies  will  be  found  in 
the  real  estate  sections  over  the  week-ends. 
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It  often  pays  to  purchase  these  specially 
preferred  positions  during  certain  seasons' 
to  obtain  the  best  results. 

The  variety  of  successful,  individual 
advertisements  is  infinite.  At  Jackson 
Heights,  the  garden  apartment  idea  has 
been  successfully  promoted  by  actual  pho¬ 
tographic  reproductions  of  the  gardens.  A 
few  of  the  advertisements  used  in  this  con¬ 
nection  are  reproduced  in  Figures  1,  2, 
and  3  on  the  next  page. 

For  new  buildings,  the  fioor  plan  illus¬ 
tration,  with  which  most  of  us  are  fa¬ 
miliar,  obtains  excellent  results.  The  new 
developments  in  the  plan,  coupled  with 
specification  features,  provide  the  com¬ 
petitive  urge.  An  example  of  this  type  of 
advertising  appeal  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 

During  certain  periods  and  for  certain 
areas,  the  price  factor  must  be  empha¬ 
sized;  relatively  few  areas  advertise  ad¬ 
dress  and  size  of  suite  only. 

Newspaper  Classified  Advertising :  This 
type  of  advertisement  is  printed  in  small 
type  under  district  headings  on  dates  fol¬ 
lowing  the  date  of  the  display  copy.  It  is 
generally  used  when  display  copy  expense 
is  not  justified  or  to  fill  in  the  schedule  on 
days  when  display  copy  is  omitted.  It  has 
also  been  found  effective  to  give  detailed 
description  and  price  in  advertising  a  par¬ 
ticular  apartment  for  subletting  and  for 
advertising  the  cheaper  apartment. 

Magazine  Advertising :  Magazine  adver¬ 
tising  is  chiefly  a  factor  in  presenting  the 
sale  or  rental  of  large  estates.  For  the 
purpose  of  selling  inexpensive  houses  or 
the  renting  of  apartments,  the  reader  ap¬ 
peal  and  cost  are  not  competitive  with 
newspaper  advertising. 

Magazines  were  widely  used  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  cooperative  apartments.  It  is 
believed  that  this  phase  of  the  real  estate 
business  will  revive  when  rents  have  in¬ 
creased  to  levels  high  enough  to  encourage 
buying  in  preference  to  renting  apart¬ 
ments. 

Circular  and  Booklets:  Another  effective 
method  of  reaching  prospective  tenants 


for  apartments  or  for  houses  is  by  direct 
letter.  This  method,  however,  is  more 
costly  per  reader  when  compared  with 
newspaper  advertising.  The  circular  letter 
is  used  effectively  in  the  promotion  of  a 
new  building  and  is  often  used  in  develop¬ 
ment  work  to  announce  new  public  im¬ 
provements  which  will  enhance  values. 

List  services  are  available  which  elimi¬ 
nate  much  waste  in  this  type  of  promo¬ 
tional  work.  Fairly  accurate  lists  can  be 
obtained,  grouping  persons  as  to  incomes 
and  residential  areas,  which  are  frequently 
used  in  real  estate  circularizing. 

The  best  results  are  probably  obtained 
by  the  personally  addressed  and  signed 
letter,  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  book¬ 
let.  The  letter  creates  the  reader  interest; 
the  booklet  can  give  the  necessary  detailed 
descriptions — the  pictures,  the  fioor  plans, 
etc. 

The  descriptive  booklet  or  plan  folder 
should  be  prepared  with  particular  care  as 
its  appearance  creates  atmosphere  for  the 
building.  This  is  especially  important  when 
applied  to  the  new  building ;  here,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  properly  scaled  floor  plans  make  it 
possible  for  the  prospect  to  go  over  furni¬ 
ture  layouts  with  other  interested  persons, 
and  this  often  leads  to  that  important 
“second  visit.”  Clear  designations  of  the 
rooms,  halls,  closets,  and  all  features  of 
the  plan  are  essential  and  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  the  elimination  of  all 
unnecessary  architectural  hieroglyphics 
which  are  of  particular  interest  to  the 
builder  but  have  little  or  no  meaning  to 
the  prospective  tenant. 

House  organs  have  proved  valuable  ad¬ 
vertising  assistants  for  larger  apartment 
or  house  developments  under  unified  man¬ 
agement.  “London  Terrace,”  for  example, 
has  the  “London  Terrace  News,”  a  monthly 
magazine  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pages. 
W.  C.  and  A.  N.  Miller,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  publish  monthly  “The  Leaves  of 
Wesley  Heights,”  which  gives  an  excellent 
atmosphere  for  their  large  development, 
and  the  “Jackson  Heights  News”  has  been 
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Come  out  today  and 
^discover^  Jackson  Heights 

Toii*U  divcover  that  Jackson  Heights  combines  the 
convenience  of  the  city  with  the  advantages  of  tho 
count]ry>-4)eautUuUy  landscaped  gardens,  quiet 
parked  streets,  nearby  golf  and  tennis,  private, 
parochial  and  public  schools,  supervised  play* 
grounds,  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

Jackson  Heights  Is  Just  a  few  minutes  from  Mid- 
town  Manhattan.  Youll  be  pleasantly  surprised  to 
discover  what  fine  living  aoconunodatlona  your 
rental  dollar  wUi  buy  here. 

}  Rmm,  mi  t*  SSI.  to  1  '•••ni.  sue  to  $140 

OSk>«  eyaa  AsU/  sad  Bandsjr  asUI  S  P.  M. 

The  QUEENSBORO  CORPORATION 

Main  Rental  Offlre:  37-10  Stid  Ht.  (Tor.  Sltb  Avenue). 
Jackson  IlclghCs.  N.V.C*.  Tel.  NKatown  0-0000.  Take 
i.H.Trf  B..M.T..5th  Avc.Bus  or  8th  Avc.baba-ay(Traln  E) 


WYNGATE 

GREAT  NECK.  L.  1. 


Periad  kooKM  oti  •  bMuttful  hilt* 
tpe  W  GrMt  Neck  Suaoet.  Fin« 
cr«r«,  coacfVM  roW*.  S«wer».  GeeP 
•ral  Elscwic  Oil  Bvraiag  Uaiu. 

FwMMra  CaMflMM*. 

uiLnmni  ikrouskeui.  6  lo  8  reoaw. 
2-4  bsilM.  SI0.900  la  S20.000. 

Opaa 

Sm  itM  GrMtal  Electric  *'N«tor 
aaMcicM**  Hmm  m 

CALLAN  BROTHERS 

aiKfeinrS  brirt  at  ttatiM  PlaM 

Master  Builders  for  .IJ  I'ears 

Ttl.  Oraat  NmIi  4SS  ar  Oraat  Nwk  ISS 


Figure  No.  1 


Figure  No.  2 


At  Jackson  Heights  you  enjoy  beautiful  gardens,  parked  streets, 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  supervised  playgrounds,  private,  public  and 

?aroehial  schools  and  other  delightful  advantages.  Other  Apts.— 
Bmsis  f4g  to  $ai:  7  Rooms  SllO  to  $I4U.  (Rouses  for  Sale  or 
Real.  S>g  Rooms,  $S0-gl40:  some  with  heat  supplied.) 

See  the  Lord  &  Taylor  and  W.  J.  Sloane  Show  Apts. 


Enjoff  a  larger  apartment 
with  more  advantages 
at  Jackson  Heights 


Your  rcntol  itoUor  buys  more  Rt  jRcksen  HeigfcH 
because  rentuls  ure  so  moderete.  In  option  you 
enjoy  otlvunfoges  winch  con  be  found  in  no  other 
lection  of  New  Yeric  City  .  .  .  delightful  gordent, 
wide  po^ed  streets,  outdoor  sports,  supervised  ploy- 
grounds,  privute,  public  end  perochiol  school.  Do 
yourself  the  justice  of  visiting  Jeckson  Heights! 
2  flooms  W  to  $SI  !•  7  Rttmi  $110  to  $140 

A  few  houses  avalUhle  for  sale  or  rent-^  lo  t 

rooms,  gnu  to  fl4»:  aoma  with  heal  fumHhed 


The  QUEENSBORO  CORPORATION 

MaiP  neaui  OSkc;  37-lS  Stud  HI.  (r«r.  STth  Ave.i.  .ackaou 
Heicklv  N.  V.  c.  Tel.  KCwtowa  S-SSSO.  Taka  I.  R.  T.. 
n  W.  T .  Sth  Aee.  Bus  or  Stk  Ave.  Hukway  fTram  g) 
Oniee  aoen  Dallr  and  Ouoday  oattt  g  P.  M 


Figure  No.  3 


Figure  No.  4 


(Note:— All  advertising  examples  prepared  by  Robert  Mac  Uougall,  Advertising  Agency,  New  York  City.) 


inspect  These  Modern  S^Room 
Suites  at  Jackson  Heights 

A  Bnutually  quiet  surroundings,  i  n  A  well  planned  Apt.  In  modern 
garden  outlook,  in  a  select  ele- ("* elevator  building  near  subaavs. 
vator  building.  Note  size  of  rooms:  I  Spacious,  bright  rooms.  2  exposures, 
attractive,  modern  kitchen  and  I  wonderful  closet  space,  modern 


The  QUEENSBORO  CORPORATION 

Mala  Reatal  Office:  S7-lg  «2ad  ft.  rear.  S7«k  Avt.).  Jarfcsoo  HclsbU.  S.  V. 

- -  >  NSwtowtt  t-60un.  Taho  I.R.T..  B.M.T.,  Mh  Avc. 

' -  I  Bas  or  Sth  Ave.  Sub.  (Train  g) 


OSce  open  Dally  and 


LIVING  ROOM 
13x22 


LIVING 

ROOM 

12x20 


BEDROOM 

ISxlk 
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published  for  over  twenty  years  by  The 
Queensboro  Corporation.  The  latter  is  a 
bimonthly  magazine  given  to  tenants  in 
buildings  managed  by  The  Queensboro 
Corporation.  Extra  copies  of  each  issue 


are  mailed  to  friends  by  tenants  who  are 
interested  in  some  particular  item;  these 
friends  often  become  prospects  for  apart¬ 
ments  in  Jackson  Heights. 


Essentials  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Relationship 

By  Andrew  C.  Hamilton 


WHERE  real  property  is  owned  by 
one  person  and  another  person  has 
the  occupation  or  temporary  poss- 
session  of  the  premises,  the  relationship  of 
landlord  and  tenant  is  created.  The  con¬ 
tract  by  which  this  relationship  is  created 
is  known  as  a  lease. 

It  is  essential  to  the  landlord  and  ten¬ 
ant  relationship  that  the  occupation  by  the 
tenant  shall  be  with  the  permission  of  the 
landlord  and  that  the  estate  of  the  tenant 
shall  be  subordinate  to  that  of  the  land¬ 
lord.  Some  agreement  for  a  tenancy  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  is  necessary,  whether  it 
be  made  expressly  in  words,  written  or 
oral,  or  arises  from  their  acts  and  conduct 
in  relation  to  the  land. 

Real  Property 

The  status  of  landlord  and  tenant  does 
not  result  where  the  occupant  of  the  land 
holds  possession  adversely  to  the  owner; 
the  occupant  in  such  a  case  is  not  liable 
for  rent.  An  entry  on  lands  of  another 
without  right  and  not  in  subordination 
to  the  title  of  the  owner  is  a  mere  tres¬ 
pass  and  no  tenancy  is  created  thereby. 
The  nature  of  such  an  occupation  may  be 
changed  to  a  tenancy  if  the  owner  consents 
to  the  occupation  and  the  occupant  does 
some  act  in  recognition  of  the  owner’s 
title. 

A  contract  by  which  no  estate  in  the 
land  passes  cannot  create  the  relationship 
of  landlord  and  tenant.  For  example,  it 
has  been  held  that  an  agreement  whereby 
a  person  was  given  the  right  to  use  the 
wall  of  a  house  for  a  signboard  during  a 
specified  time  did  not  make  him  a  tenant 
of  the  owner  of  the  house.  Likewise,  a 
right  to  enter  upon  premises  and  to  re¬ 
move  crops  has  been  held  not  to  create 
the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
These  agreements  were  licenses,  not 
leases. 


The  possession  and  control  of  the  prem¬ 
ises  must  pass  to  the  tenant,  but  this 
possession  need  not  in  all  cases  be  com¬ 
plete  or  exclusive. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  relationship  of 
landlord  and  tenant  that  some  interest, 
known  as  a  reversion,  remain  in  the  land¬ 
lord.  A  conveyance  of  the  landlord's  en¬ 
tire  interest  would  be  a  sale  or  an  assign¬ 
ment,  not  a  lease.  Hence,  a  conveyance  of 
lands  for  999  years  creates  a  landlord  and 
tenant  relationship,  while  a  conveyance  in 
perpetuity  does  not. 

Other  Relationships  Distinguished 

The  ordinary  agreement  for  board  and 
lodging  in  a  house,  by  which  the  keeper 
retains  the  legal  possession,  custody,  and 
care  of  the  whole  house,  does  not  create 
the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
An  agent  who  is  placed  in  possession  of 
the  premises  by  the  owner  for  the  purpose 
of  management  thereof  does  not  become 
a  tenant;  and  an  employee  who  is  allowed 
to  occupy  his  employer’s  premises  does  not 
become  a  tenant  where  the  employer  re¬ 
serves  the  general  control  and  supervision 
over  the  premises  so  occupied,  or  where 
the  occupation  by  the  servant  is  connected 
with  his  services  or  is  required  by  the 
employer  for  the  necessary  or  better  per¬ 
formance  of  his  service. 

The  fact  that  a  lease  contains  a  condi¬ 
tion  whereby  it  may  become  an  absolute 
sale  does  not  prevent  its  operating  as  a 
lease  prior  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  con¬ 
dition  resulting  in  the  sale.  In  an  agree¬ 
ment  where  money  reserved  as  rent  is 
clearly  intended  to  take  the  place  of  inter¬ 
est  on  purchase  money,  the  contract  has 
been  held  to  evidence  a  sale  even  though 
by  its  terms  it  may  seem  to  be  a  lease. 

The  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant 
does  not  exist  where  the  premises  are 
occupied  by  one  person  as  trustee  for  an- 
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other.  A  guardian  who  has  the  occupancy 
of  property  in  trust  for  his  ward  does  not 
thus  become  the  tenant  of  his  ward. 

Where  a  person  is  allowed  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  real  property  and  to  conduct  a 
business  thereon  under  an  agreement 
which  involves  the  payment  of  a  portion 
of  the  profits  to  the  owner,  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  the  occupant  is  a 
tenant  or  a  partner.  In  case  the  owner  is 
entitled  merely  to  compensation  measured 
by  a  portion  of  the  profits,  or  where  there 
is  no  agreement  by  which  the  owner  is  to 
share  losses,  or  where  the  owner  reserves 
no  control  of  the  premises,  the  occupant 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  partner  but 
rather  as  a  tenant. 

Creation  and  Evidence  of  the 
Relationship 

A  lease  is  technically  defined  as  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  possession  and  profits  of 
lands  and  tenements  for  life,  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  period  of  time,  or  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  parties.  It  creates  the  relationship 
of  landlord  and  tenant  between  the 
parties. 

No  particular  words  are  necessary  to 
create  a  lease;  whatever  is  sufficient  to 
explain  the  intent  of  the  parties — ^that  one 
shall  divest  himself  of  the  possession  and 
the  other  acquire  it  for  a  determinate 
time — amounts  to  a  lease. 

The  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant 
may  also  be  created  by  implication  from 
circumstances  authorizing  an  inference 
that  the  parties  intended  to  assume  that 
relationship  toward  each  other.  The  mere 
occupancy  of  the  property  of  another  is 
not  in  itself  sufficient  to  create  a  tenancy, 
but  a  presumption  of  a  tenancy  arises 
where  the  entry  and  occupancy  are  with 
the  permission  of  the  owner  and  the  entry 
not  adverse  or  hostile  to  the  title  of  the 
landlord.  A  tenancy,  of  course,  cannot  be 
implied  when  an  express  contract  or  ar¬ 
rangement  between  the  parties  shows  they 
did  not  intend  to  occupy  the  relationship 
of  landlord  and  tenant.  (Taking  a  key  of 
the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  occupying 


them  may  create  an  implied  tenancy,  but 
it  has  also  been  held  that  this  alone  is  not 
sufficient.) 

Where  the  occupation  is  under  a  void 
lease,  it  has  been  held  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  landlord  and  tenant  nevertheless 
arises  impliedly  from  the  facts  of  the  en¬ 
try  and  occupancy.  A  mere  agreement  to 
give  a  lease  at  a  future  date  does  not 
create  the  relationship  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  but  a  tenancy  is  created  where  the 
owner  permits  the  prospective  tenant  to 
go  into  possession  of  the  premises  under 
such  an  agreement. 

The  occupation  of  land  under  a  contract 
for  purchase  and  sale  does  not  make  the 
occupant  a  tenant  of  the  seller  during  the 
time  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the 
purchase,  even  though  the  contract  for 
purchase  and  sale  is  not  carried  out. 
Therefore,  no  promise  to  pay  rent  for  the 
use  of  the  premises  during  that  period 
will  be  implied.  When  one  purchases  land 
or  makes  an  agreement  to  do  so  and  enters 
into  possession  pursuant  to  the  agree¬ 
ment,  his  entry  and  possession  are  not  as 
a  tenant  but  as  an  owner.  After  default 
in  or  abandonment  of  the  contract  of  sale, 
further  occupancy  by  the  purchaser  may 
raise  an  implied  tenancy.  In  the  absence 
of  a  provision  in  the  contract  of  sale  for 
the  creation  of  a  tenancy,  such  as  an  ex¬ 
press  agreement  to  pay  rent  upon  default, 
the  mere  failure  of  the  purchaser  to  com¬ 
ply  with  his  contract,  or  of  the  seller  to 
comply  with  his  contract,  will  not  cause 
the  occupancy  under  the  contract  to  be 
regarded  as  having  been  as  a  tenant. 
Likewise,  the  weight  of  legal  authority  is 
that  there  is  no  implied  promise  on  the 
part  of  a  judgment  or  decree  debtor  whose 
land  has  been  sold  under  execution  to  hold 
as  a  tenant  of  the  purchaser  in  case  he 
remains  in  possession. 

In  many  states  the  effect  of  these  rules 
of  the  common  law  is  modified  by  a  stat¬ 
ute  such  as  that  of  Illinois  which  specifi¬ 
cally  provides  that  the  owner  of  lands  may 
sue  for  and  recover  rent,  or  a  fair  and 
reasonable  satisfaction  for  the  use  and 
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occupation  thereof,  in  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  cases : 

1.  When  rent  is  due  and  in  arrears  on  a  lease 
for  life  or  lives. 

2.  When  lands  are  held  and  occupied  by  a 
person  without  any  special  agreement  for 
rent. 

3.  When  possession  is  obtained  under  an  agree¬ 
ment,  written  or  verbal,  for  the  purchase 
of  premises  and,  before  the  deed  is  given, 
the  right  to  possession  is  terminated  by 
forfeiture  or  noncompliance  with  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  possession  is  wrongfully  refused 
or  neglected  to  be  griven  upon  demand,  made 
in  writing,  by  the  party  entitled  thereto — 
provided  that  all  payments  made  by  the 
vendee  or  his  representatives  or  assigns  may 
be  set  off  against  such  rent. 

4.  When  land  has  been  sold  upon  a  judgment 
or  a  decree  of  the  court,  when  the  party  to 
such  judgment  or  decree,  or  person  holding 
under  him  wrongfully  refuses  or  neglects  to 
surrender  possession  of  the  same,  after  de¬ 
mand  in  writing,  by  the  person  entitled  to 
the  possession. 

5.  When  the  lands  have  been  sold  upon  a 
mortgage  or  trust  deed  and  the  mortgagor, 
grantor,  or  person  holding  under  him  wrong¬ 
fully  refuses  or  neglects  to  surrender  pos¬ 
session  of  the  same  after  demand,  in  writ¬ 
ing,  by  the  person  entitled  to  possession. 

When  a  person  in  the  possession  of  land 
pays  rent  to  one  claiming  to  be  the  owner, 
a  presumption  of  the  relationship  of  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  arises.  This,  however, 
may  be  overcome  by  a  showing  that  the 
payment  was  by  mistake,  or  by  a  showing 
of  other  circumstances  proving  it  not  to 
have  been  paid  in  recognition  of  the 
relationship. 

A  mortgagor  is  not  a  tenant  of  the 
mortgagee.  It  is  permissible,  however,  in 
most  states,  for  a  mortgagor  to  agree  to 
become  the  tenant  of  any  purchaser  at  a 
foreclosure  sale,  and  likewise  it  can  be 
stipulated  that  any  purchaser  shall  become 
the  landlord  of  the  mortgagor;  and,  in 
such  cases,  as  soon  as  the  other  party 
assents,  a  tenancy  is  created. 

The  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant 
may  arise  from  attornment.  This  is  the 
term  applied  to  the  consent  of  the  tenant 
to  hold  under  a  transferee  of  the  land¬ 
lord’s  reversion.  In  many  states,  statutes 


have  been  passed  making  an  attornment 
unnecessary  to  constitute  the  tenant  a  ten¬ 
ant  of  the  transferee  of  the  reversion. 
Any  act  of  the  tenant  by  which  he  recog¬ 
nizes  a  change  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
rent  is  due  is  an  attornment.  After  an 
attornment,  the  tenant  holds  upon  the 
same  terms  as  under  his  former  landlord. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  landlord,  his  ten¬ 
ant  continues  in  the  same  relationship 
with  those  who  are  by  law  entitled  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  rights  of  the  deceased  until 
the  tenant’s  disclaimer  of  the  relationship 
is  made  known  to  them.  There  are  stat¬ 
utes  in  many  states  providing  that  attorn¬ 
ment  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
tenant  of  the  deceased  landlord  a  tenant  of 
the  landlord’s  legal  heirs. 

The  parties  may  by  their  acts,  if  in¬ 
consistent  with  a  contrary  assertion  sub¬ 
sequently  made,  estop  themselves  from 
denying  that  the  relationship  of  landlord 
and  tenant  exists.  For  example,  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  rent  may  estop  the  owner  from 
denying  that  a  person  in  possession  of  the 
land  is  his  tenant.  The  acceptance  of  a 
lease  or  submission  to  a  suit  for  rent  has 
been  held  to  estop  the  tenant  from  deny¬ 
ing  the  tenancy  thereafter. 

Landlord’s  Title  and  Reversion 

The  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant 
may  be  created  although  the  landlord  is 
not  the  owner  of  the  property.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  purchaser  of  land  under  an  install¬ 
ment  contract  which  entitles  him  to  the 
use  and  possession  of  the  premises  during 
the  period  of  the  contract  and  before  de¬ 
livery  of  the  deed  may,  during  that  period, 
lease  the  premises  to  another  unless  such 
leasing  is  prohibited  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  A  title  subsequently  acquired  by 
the  lessor  during  the  life  of  the  lease  vali¬ 
dates  a  lease  made  at  a  time  when  the 
lessor  had  no  title  and  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  the  lessee. 

The  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant 
does  not  depend  upon  the  landlord’s  title 
but  upon  the  agreement  between  the 
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parties,  followed  by  the  possession  of  the 
premises  by  the  tenant  under  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

In  the  absence  of  a  statute  or  an 
express  agreement  between  the  parties, 
the  general  rule  of  law  is  that  the  land¬ 
lord  has  no  right  to  enter  the  premises 
leased  by  him  except  to  prevent  waste 
(that  is,  injury  of  a  permanent  nature  to 
his  reversion)  or  to  perform  acts  to  save 
himself  from  liability  for  negligence  in 
connection  with  the  premises.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  has  been  held  that  the  landlord 
will  not  be  restrained  from  tearing  down 
walls  where  the  building  during  the  ten¬ 
ancy  has  become  unfit  and  unsafe  for 
occupancy  by  reason  of  fire  or  some  defect. 

For  an  injury  to  the  possession,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  reversion,  the  right 
of  action  (to  sue  for  damages,  etc.)  is  in 
the  tenant,  and  the  landlord  cannot  sue. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  injury  is  to 
the  reversion,  the  landlord  may  sue  al¬ 
though  his  tenant  is  in  possession. 

The  landlord  has  a  right  of  action 
against  one  who,  by  disturbing  or  threat¬ 
ening  his  tenants,  causes  them  to  abandon 
the  premises.  For  example,  it  has  been 
held  that  if  a  person  interferes  with  a 
tenant  so  far  as  to  disturb  his  enjoyment 
or  the  use  of  the  premises  and  thereby 
causes  loss  of  rent  or  damage  to  the  land¬ 
lord,  the  landlord  has  a  right  of  action 
against  such  person.  The  landlord  may 
defend  any  lawsuit  brought  against  the 
tenant  concerning  the  title  to  the  demised 
premises. 

Effect  of  Transfer  of  the  Reversion 

The  purchase  of  the  interest  of  the 
lessor  by  the  lessee  during  the  existence 
of  the  lease  merges  the  two  estates.  How¬ 
ever,  the  relationship  of  landlord  and  ten¬ 
ant  may  exist  even  though  the  tenant  has 
an  option  to  purchase  or  is  entitled  to  a 
deed  at  some  future  time.  A  provision  in 
a  lease  giving  the  lessee  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purchase  the  premises  has  been 
upheld  as  a  valid  and  enforceable  contract. 


The  owner  of  leased  property  may  sell 
it  during  the  term  of  the  lease.  He  may 
even  assign  his  reversion  without  trans¬ 
ferring  his  right  to  receive  rent  under 
the  lease. 

Where  a  lessee  is  in  possession,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  reversion  of  the  lessor  takes 
the  reversion  subject  to  the  lease,  al¬ 
though  he  has  no  actual  knowledge 
thereof.  If  the  purchaser  bought  with 
knowledge  of  an  agreement  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant  to  sell  the  property  to 
the  tenant,  the  tenant  may  enforce  the 
contract  against  such  purchaser. 

Generally  speaking,  the  rights  and  lia¬ 
bilities  existing  between  the  grantee  of 
the  reversion  and  the  lessee,  after  the  les¬ 
see  is  given  notice  of  the  transfer  of  title, 
are  the  same  as  those  existing  between 
the  grantor  (the  landlord)  and  the  lessee. 
After  the  termination  or  surrender  of  the 
lease,  the  grantee  has  the  same  rights  as 
the  grantor  would  have  had ;  he  holds  the 
premises  free  from  the  encumbrance  of 
the  lease. 

As  between  the  grantor  and  the  lessee, 
the  grantor,  as  original  lessor,  remains 
liable  on  his  covenants  in  the  lease,  al¬ 
though  he  had  conveyed  away  the  prem¬ 
ises  and  his  interest  in  the  lease. 

As  between  the  grantor  and  his  grantee, 
the  rights  under  covenants  or  conditions 
of  the  lease  which  are  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reversion  pass  to  the 
grantee. 

Assignment  of  Lease  or  Rent 

The  lessor  may  also  assign  the  rent  and 
the  covenant  for  rent  separate  from  and 
without  the  reversion.  It  is  immaterial 
that  the  rent  assigned  is  not  yet  due.  The 
assignment  need  not  be  in  any  particular 
form.  It  may  be  in  writing  or  by  parol,  by 
words  of  assignment  in  a  mortgage,  or  by 
the  appointment  of  a  creditor  to  collect 
the  rents  and  apply  them  on  the  lessor’s 
debt. 

Notice  of  an  assignment  should  be  given 
to  the  lessee.  An  assignment  need  not  be 
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recorded  in  the  absence  of  specific  statutes 
requiring  it. 

The  assignment  of  the  rents  creates  a 
relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant  be¬ 
tween  the  lessee  and  the  assignee  of  the 
lessor.  The  assignee,  of  course,  has  no 
right  of  ownership,  no  right  of  possession, 
and  no  interest  beyond  the  term  of  the 
lease.  Hence,  under  the  common  law,  the 
assignee  acquires  no  right  of  action 
against  the  lessee  upon  covenants  which 
are  not  assignable  —  covenants  running 
with  the  land.  For  example,  the  right  to 
sue  for  breach  of  the  covenant  to  return 
the  land  in  good  condition  has  been  held 
to  remain  in  the  assignor.  In  many  states, 
statutes  have  given  to  the  assignee  of  the 
reversion  the  same  rights  of  action  that 
the  lessor  himself  had  upon  all  covenants 
in  the  lease  not  of  a  personal  or  collateral 
nature. 

It  is  well  settled  that  in  the  absence  of 
express  prohibition  all  leases  are  assign¬ 
able  by  the  tenant.  An  express  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  subletting  the  premises  to  be 
used  for  any  purpose  other  than  that 
specified  does  not  prevent  the  lessee  from 
subletting  for  a  use  permitted  by  the 
lease.  A  covenant  against  assignment  of 
the  lease  or  against  subletting  the  prem¬ 
ises  is  a  covenant  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lessor,  and  he  alone  may  insist  upon  the 
covenant  being  kept.  He  may  waive  it  if 
he  sees  fit,  and,  if  he  does  not  insist  upon 
it,  no  one  else  may.  The  right  to  declare  a 
forfeiture  of  the  lease  for  a  breach  of  such 
covenant  occurring  prior  to  the  transfer 
of  the  lease  has  been  held  not  to  pass  to 
the  assignee  of  the  landlord. 

Where  there  is  an  assignment  of  the 
term  of  the  lease  by  a  lessee,  his  assignee 
thereafter  stands  in  the  shoes  of  the  lessee 
as  to  the  covenant  of  the  latter  to  pay 
rent.  Where  the  lessee  merely  sublets  the 
premises,  the  sublessee  is  liable  only  on 
his  own  covenants  to  his  own  landlord 
(the  lessee)  but  does  not  become  directly 
liable  to  the  lessor.  In  the  event  of  an 
assignment  by  the  lessee  of  the  entire 
leasehold  estate,  the  lessor  has  been  held 


to  have  a  right  of  action  directly  against 
the  assignee  of  the  lessee  on  the  covenants 
of  the  lease — one  of  whom  is  to  pay  the 
rent. 

The  assignment  of  a  lease  by  the  lessee 
need  not  be  in  any  particular  form.  In 
many  states,  however,  the  statutes  require 
that  the  assignment  of  the  lessee’s  inter¬ 
ests  under  the  lease,  or  any  agreement 
creating  a  subtenancy,  must  be  in  writing 
in  order  to  be  enforceable.  Other  states 
hold  that  the  Statute  of  Frauds  applies. 
The  condition  of  the  law  on  this  point  is 
somewhat  chaotic.  The  safe  procedure  is 
always  to  insist  on  a  written  assignment, 
whether  from  the  lessee  or  the  lessor. 

Injuries  to  the  Landlord’s  Reversion 

The  general  rule  is  that  the  landlord 
may  sue  for  an  injury  to  his  reversion  by 
third  parties  even  while  a  tenant  is  in 
possession.  An  injury  to  the  reversion  for 
which  the  landlord  may  thus  maintain  a 
suit  for  damages  may  consist  of  such  acts 
as  the  erection  of  an  elevated  railway  in 
front  of  the  leased  premises  during  the 
existence  of  the  lease,  thereby  lessening 
the  value  of  the  premises;  the  removal  or 
destruction  of  a  fence;  the  cutting  or 
burning  of  standing  timber;  the  flooding 
of  lands;  or  the  use  of  a  portion  of  an 
apartment  building  as  a  smallpox  quaran¬ 
tine  hospital. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  tenant 
to  exercise  reasonable  care  to  protect  the 
leased  premises  from  permanent  injury 
other  than  ordinary  wear  and  tear.  The 
measure  of  care  which  a  tenant  must  use 
to  avoid  responsibility  for  injuries  which 
may  happen  to  the  premises  is  that  degree 
of  care  which  a  person  of  ordinary  pru¬ 
dence  and  caution  would  use  if  his  own 
interests  were  to  be  affected  and  the  whole 
risk  were  his  own.  A  tenant  is  not  liable 
for  such  wear  and  tear  as  is  incident  to 
the  business  conducted  on  the  premises. 
He  is  not  liable  for  injury  to  or  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  premises  by  fire  where  he  has 
not  been  negligent.  The  liability  of  the 
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tenant  extends  to  the  acts  of  his  servants 
and  business  associates.  The  right  to  sue 
for  injuries  committed  by  the  tenant  is 
not  waived  by  the  subsequent  acceptance 
of  rent  or  by  the  execution  of  a  new  lease. 
A  landlord  may  even  procure  an  injunc¬ 
tion  to  restrain  a  tenant  from  doing  an 
act  which  would  cause  an  irreparable 
injury  to  the  premises  or  one  that  could 
not  be  compensated  for  by  money  dam¬ 
ages  awarded  in  a  lawsuit.  In  some 
states,  by  statute,  acts  of  the  tenant  wil¬ 
fully  injuring  the  premises  have  been 
made  criminal  offenses. 

Estoppel  of  Tenant  to  Deny 
Landlord’s  Title 

A  tenant  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  leased  premises  is  estopped  to  deny 
the  title  of  his  landlord.  So  long  as  the 
title  of  the  landlord  remains  the  same  as 
it  was  at  the  time  the  tenancy  was  cre¬ 
ated  and  the  tenant  is  not  disturbed  in  his 
possession,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
title  of  the  landlord  was  a  valid  one.  The 
estoppel  can  be  asserted  in  actions  involv¬ 
ing  the  use  or  possession  of  the  premises 
or  the  recovery  of  rent.  The  tenant  is  thus 
estopped  to  deny  the  title  of  any  person 
who  has  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the 
landlord. 

This  estoppel  does  not  operate  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  tenant  showing  that  his  land¬ 
lord’s  title  has  terminated  or  expired  since 
the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant 
began.  For  example,  the  tenant  may  show 
that  the  landlord’s  title  has  been  divested 
by  a  judicial  sale,  by  a  tax  sale  (in  a  state 
where  a  tax  sale  conveys  title) ,  by  a  decree 
finding  the  title  of  the  landlord  to  be  void, 
or,  in  many  states,  by  operation  of  law 
upon  default  under  a  mortgage. 

The  general  rule  is  that  a  tenant  cannot 
attorn  to  a  stranger  without  surrendering 
possession  to  his  original  landlord;  such 
an  attornment  is  void  and  in  no  way  af¬ 
fects  the  rights  of  the  landlord.  Natur¬ 
ally,  a  tenant  may  validly  attorn  to  a  per¬ 
son  in  privity  with  his  landlord’s  title, 
such  as  a  grantee  of  the  reversion,  the 


mortgagee  after  the  mortgage  has  been 
forfeited,  or  the  purchaser  of  the  land¬ 
lord’s  interest  at  a  judicial  sale. 

Possession,  Use,  and  Enjoyment 
OF  THE  Premises 

If  the  words  employed  to  describe  the 
land  leased,  together  with  the  situation  of 
the  parties,  the  subject  matter,  and  the 
circumstances,  show  definitely  what  tract 
or  portion  of  it  was  intended,  then  the 
description  is  adequate.  A  description  by 
street  number  of  the  leased  premises  in¬ 
cludes  only  as  much  of  the  lot  upon  which 
the  building  is  situated  as  is  necessary  to 
the  complete  enjoyment  of  the  building 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  rented 
and  nothing  more.  Where  it  is  shown  by 
the  terms  of  the  lease  or  by  surrounding 
circumstances  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  parties  that  the  building  only,  or  an 
apartment  or  room  therein,  be  covered  by 
the  lease,  the  lessee  takes  no  interest  in 
the  land.  The  lease  of  part  of  a  building, 
as  a  rule,  passes  with  it,  as  an  incident 
thereto,  everything  necessarily  used  with 
or  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  part 
demised. 

It  has  been  held  that  in  a  lease  of  the 
first  loft  of  a  building  the  clause  “tenant 
to  have  privilege  of  storing  a  reasonable 
number  of  cases  in  the  basement”  does 
not  amount  to  a  lease  of  any  part  of  the 
basement.  In  a  Massachusetts  case  the 
court  held  that  parol  evidence  was  admis¬ 
sible  to  show  that  a  lease  of  the  “Adams 
House”  for  a  term  of  years  included  only 
so  much  of  the  building  as  was  used  as  a 
hotel  and  did  not  include  shops  occupying 
all  the  ground  floor. 

If  a  building  consisting  of  several  apart-  ! 
ments  is  so  constructed  that  all  the  occu-  ! 
pants  must  enter  and  depart  by  the  same 
hall  and  stairway,  then  that  hall  and 
stairway  are  appurtenant  to  the  apart¬ 
ment  leased  and  become  a  way  of  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant,  but  the  j 
tenant  cannot  use  them  as  a  passage  way 
for  purposes  other  than  those  of  ordinary 
housekeeping. 
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A  lease  of  a  building  carries  with  it 
everything  which  belongs  to  the  building 
or  is  used  with  or  appurtenant  to  it  and 
which  is  reasonably  essential  to  its  enjoy¬ 
ment,  hence,  the  need  of  specific  pro¬ 
visions  in  a  lease  as  to  whether  the  land¬ 
lord  or  tenant  is  to  furnish  power  for 
elevators  or  for  operation  of  ventilating 
equipment,  etc.  A  lease  covering  a  portion 
of  a  building  for  a  store  or  for  other  busi¬ 
ness  purposes  gives  the  tenant  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  to  the  use  of  the  outer  walls  of 
that  portion  of  the  building  so  leased  by 
him  for  the  purpose  of  placing  advertise¬ 
ments  and  notices  thereon.  Thus,  there  is 
a  necessity  for  specific  covenants  in  the 
lease  as  to  the  tenant’s  right  to  erect  signs. 

Every  lease,  of  course,  should  specifi¬ 
cally  state  the  uses  for  which  the  prem¬ 
ises  are  leased.  If  the  lease  contains  no 
such  provision,  the  tenant  has  the  implied 
right  to  use  the  premises  as  he  pleases  for 
any  use  or  employment  not  materially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  which  they  are  usually 
employed  and  for  which  they  are  con¬ 
structed  and  adapted.  This  right  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  limitation  that  the  lessee  is 
likewise  impliedly  obligated  to  use  the 
property  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  buildings  to  ruin  or  waste  and  not 
to  use  the  premises  for  a  purpose  or  in 
a  manner  violating  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  lease  as  evidenced  by  recitals  in  the 
lease.  For  example,  a  New  York  case  held 
that  covenants  in  a  lease,  stating  that  a 
building  was  to  be  used  and  occupied  as 
an  oilcloth  store  and  drygoods  store  and 
that  the  lessees  were  to  place  no  sign  at 
the  entrance  except  as  might  be  consented 
to  by  the  lessor,  prohibited  the  lessees  from 
displaying  an  auctioneer’s  flag  and  carry¬ 
ing  on  an  auction  business  on  the  prem¬ 
ises,  although  the  lease  contained  no  ex¬ 
press  covenant  that  the  premises  were  not 
to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  express  conditions  usually  em¬ 
bodied  in  leases  to  the  effect  that  the 
premises  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  specified  are  technically  regarded 
as  covenants  running  with  the  land  and 


are,  of  course,  binding  upon  assignees 
and  subtenants  of  the  lessee.  In  any  sit¬ 
uation  where  a  lawsuit  for  damages  would 
not  be  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  land¬ 
lord,  a  court  of  equity  will  generally 
grant  an  injunction  to  restrain  a  lessee 
from  an  objectionable  use  of  the  premises 
or  from  a  use  in  violation  of  the  restric¬ 
tion  in  the  lease. 

A  recital  in  a  lease  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  premises  are  leased  is  frequent¬ 
ly  held  to  constitute  an  express  covenant 
on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  use  the  prem¬ 
ises  for  no  other  purpose.  However,  the 
general  rule  of  interpretation  of  such 
recitals  is  that  they  should  be  so  con¬ 
strued  as  to  carry  into  effect  the  intention 
of  the  parties  and  to  support  rather  than 
defeat  the  lease.  Such  covenants  may  be 
expressly  waived  or  may  be  waived  by 
implication  by  the  conduct  or  acquiescence 
of  the  lessor. 

The  decisions  on  interpretation  of  such 
recitals  and  covenants  are  based  entirely 
upon  the  facts  of  each  situation.  A  Wis¬ 
consin  court  held  that  the  words  “to  be 
used  as  cabinet  warerooms’’  following  a 
description  of  the  premises  did  not  imply 
a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  not  to 
use  the  premises  for  any  other  purpose 
than  as  cabinet  warerooms.  An  Illinois 
court  held  that  a  condition  in  a  lease  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  premises  were  to  be  occupied 
for  studio,  salesroom,  and  dwelling  pur¬ 
poses,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever, 
could  not  be  construed  so  as  to  allow  the 
use  of  the  premises  for  a  dramshop  or 
liquor  saloon.  A  Massachusetts  court,  in 
an  old  case,  held  that  the  use  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  caps  on  premises  leased  “to 
be  occupied  for  the  same  purposes  they 
now  are,”  and  which  premises  were  occu¬ 
pied  at  the  time  of  the  lease  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  carpet  bags,  was  not  such  an 
alteration  in  occupation  as  to  violate  the 
provisions  of  the  lease. 

By  the  general  rules  of  contract  law  the 
couiis  refuse  to  enforce  a  lease  entered 
into  with  the  intent  that  the  premises  be 
put  to  an  illegal  use.  In  such  a  situation 
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the  landlord  cannot  recover  rent  under 
the  lease  nor  can  he  recover  the  value  of 
the  use  of  the  premises  in  a  suit  for  use 
and  occupation.  In  order  to  establish  this 
defense  of  illegality,  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  landlord,  at  the  time  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  was  a  party  to  the  illegal  intent  and 
leased  the  premises  in  furtherance  there¬ 
of.  For  example,  a  lease  of  a  store  which, 
by  the  understanding  of  the  parties,  is  to 
be  used  for  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  is 
void  where  the  statutes  of  the  state  ren¬ 
der  void  every  contract  made  to  further 
the  lottery  business.  However,  where 
premises  leased  for  a  clubroom  are  con¬ 
verted  into  a  gambling  house,  the  lessee  is 
not  released  from  his  obligations  under 
the  lease  in  the  absence  of  evidence  that 
the  lessor  knew  that  the  object  for  which 
the  rooms  were  to  be  employed  was  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  purpose  stated  in  the 
written  lease. 

Possession  of  the  Premises 

A  lease  becomes  complete  and  takes 
effect  upon  its  execution  unless  otherwise 
specified ;  entry  into  possession  by  the 
tenant  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  lease 
effect.  Where  the  lease  contains  no  stip¬ 
ulations  to  the  contrary,  there  is  an  im¬ 
plied  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
that  the  premises  shall  be  open  to  entry  by 
the  tenant  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  lease 
for  him  to  take  possession.  If  possession 
is  withheld  from  the  tenant,  he  may  main¬ 
tain  appropriate  court  action  against  the 
landlord  or  any  other  person  wrongfully 
withholding  possession  of  the  premises,  or, 
at  his  option,  he  may  repudiate  the  lease 
and  bring  an  action  for  damages  suffered 
by  him. 

According  to  the  rule  adopted  in  the 
majority  of  states,  the  lessor  is  not  bound 
to  put  his  lessee  into  actual  possession  but 
is  bound  only  to  put  him  into  legal  posses¬ 
sion.  In  such  states,  where  the  lessee  is 
prevented  from  obtaining  actual  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  premises  by  a  former  tenant 
whose  tenancy  has  expired,  the  only  rem¬ 
edy  of  the  tenant  seems  to  be  an  action  of 


ejectment  to  force  out  the  former  tenant. 
It  has  been  held  in  such  states  that  there 
is  no  duty  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
when  the  leased  premises  are  wrongfully 
held  by  third  persons  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  put  his  lessee  into  actual 
possession. 

According  to  the  English  doctrine, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
states,  where  there  is  a  lease  and  no  stip¬ 
ulations  to  the  contrary,  there  is  an  im¬ 
plied  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  lessor 
that  the  premises  shall  be  actually  open  to 
entry  by  the  lessee  when  the  time  comes 
for  him  to  take  possession  under  the  lease. 

Where  possession  is  withheld  from  the 
lessee,  he  may  generally  maintain  a  court 
action  of  ejectment  against  any  person, 
including  the  lessor,  who  thus  wrongfully 
withholds  possession  from  him ;  or,  if  pos¬ 
session  is  withheld  by  the  lessor,  or  one 
claiming  under  him,  the  lessee  may,  at  his 
option,  repudiate  the  contract  of  the  lease 
or  bring  an  action  for  damages  against  the 
lessor  for  the  breach  of  the  contract. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  a  lease  it  is  the 
tenant’s  duty  to  surrender  possession  even 
though  no  demand  for  possession  has  been 
made  upon  him.  This  is  true  even  where 
the  lease  provides  that  the  lessor  shall  pay 
for  improvements  placed  upon  the  prem¬ 
ises  by  the  tenant  and  the  lessor  has  not 
yet  done  so. 

Use  and  Enjoyment  of  the  Premises 

Any  disturbance  of  the  tenant’s  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  premises  by  the  landlord  en¬ 
titles  the  tenant  to  recover  from  the  land¬ 
lord  for  the  resulting  damage,  if  any. 
Where  a  lessee  in  possession  of  premises  is 
ousted  by  a  third  person,  the  lessee  may 
maintain  a  court  action  to  recover  dam¬ 
ages  for  loss  suffered  by  him  by  reason  of 
such  disturbance. 

The  general  rule  is  that  the  use  of  the 
word  “lease”  or  “demise”  in  a  lease  im¬ 
ports  a  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment.  Un¬ 
der  the  common  law  the  rule  was  that  an 
actual  eviction,  a  physical  dispossession. 
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or  some  actual  disturbance  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  lessee  was  necessary  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  breach  of  covenant  for  quiet  en¬ 
joyment.  Now,  by  the  great  weight  of  au¬ 
thority,  a  constructive  eviction  is  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  breach  of  the  covenant, 
“Acts  of  a  grave  and  permanent  charac¬ 
ter  which  amount  to  a  clear  indication  of 
intent  on  the  landlord’s  part  to  deprive  the 
tenant  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  demised 
premises  will  constitute  such  a  construc¬ 
tive  eviction.”  Acts  of  this  character,  plus 
a  surrender  of  possession  by  the  tenant, 
constitute  the  constructive  eviction.  A 
persistent  failure  to  furnish  heat  in  an 
apartment,  a  persistent  failure  to  water¬ 
proof  walls  of  a  basement  store  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  landlord  and  the  consequent 
flooding  of  the  store,  etc, — ^these  have  been 
held  sufficient  acts  upon  which  to  base  a 
constructive  eviction.  Constructive  evic¬ 
tion  may  be  used  as  a  defense  to  a  suit  by 
the  landlord  to  recover  rent. 

The  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  is  not 
regarded  as  operating  to  protect  the  ten¬ 
ant  from  the  acts  of  strangers  disturbing 
him  in  his  enjoyment  and  possession. 

An  entering  upon  the  premises  by  the 
landlord  to  make  repairs  required  by  the 
city  building  department  is  not  a  breach 
of  this  covenant. 

Injuries  to  the  Premises 

The  lessor  is  liable  to  his  lessee  for  in¬ 
juries  to  the  premises  which  prevent  the 
lessee’s  use  or  occupation  of  the  premises 
or  diminish  their  value  for  the  purposes 
of  the  lease  where  the  injuries  arise  from 
the  deliberate  act  or  culpable  negligence 
of  the  lessor.  In  some  cases  it  is  held  that 
the  landlord  is  liable  thus  to  the  tenant 
only  when  the  injury  to  the  tenant’s  use 
or  occupation  arises  from  acts  of  misfeas¬ 
ance  of  the  landlord  and  not  when  the  in¬ 
juries  result  from  mere  acts  of  non¬ 
feasance. 

A  tenant  has  a  right  of  action  for  an  in¬ 
jury  by  a  third  person  to  his  use  or  pos¬ 
session  of  the  leased  premises,  particu¬ 
larly  where  the  tenant  is  liable  to  the  land¬ 


lord  for  such  injury  to  the  premises.  The 
fact  that  the  landlord  may  recover  dam¬ 
ages  for  the  injury  to  the  reversion  does 
not  preclude  the  tenant  from  recovering 
damages  for  the  injury  to  his  use  and  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  premises. 

The  landlord  is  not  liable  to  the  tenant 
for  injuries  resulting  from  the  acts  of 
third  persons,  especially  where,  under  the 
lease,  the  tenant  is  bound  to  make  all  re¬ 
pairs.  The  fact  that  the  injury  forces  the 
tenant  to  move  before  the  end  of  the  term 
of  his  lease  does  not  alter  this  rule  of  law. 

Encumbrances,  Taxes,  and 
Assessments 

The  lessee  takes  the  property  subject  to 
all  encumbrances  and  servitudes  (ease¬ 
ments)  to  which  it  is  subject  at  the  time 
of  the  lease,  unless,  of  course,  there  are 
covenants  to  the  contrary  in  the  lease. 

Likewise,  in  the  absence  of  a  covenant 
in  the  lease  or  a  special  agreement,  the 
duty  to  pay  all  taxes  and  assessments 
which  become  chargeable  upon  the  prem¬ 
ises  during  the  term  of  the  lease  is  im¬ 
posed  by  law  upon  the  landlord. 

Nevertheless,  even  where  there  is  no 
agreement  by  the  tenant  to  pay  the  taxes, 
so  much  of  the  taxes  as  are  levied  on  ac¬ 
count  of  improvements  put  on  the  land  by 
the  tenant  are  chargeable  to  him. 

It  is  well  settled  that  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  lessee  to  pay  the  taxes  on 
the  leased  property  does  not  include  a  spe¬ 
cial  assessment  for  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  reversion.  It  has  been  held 
also  that  a  covenant  of  the  tenant  “to  pay 
all  assessments  whatsoever  levied”  does 
not  bind  him  to  pay  taxes  levied  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes.  The  liability  of  the  tenant 
with  reference  to  the  covenant  regarding 
taxes  and  assessments  thus  depends  large¬ 
ly  upon  the  language  of  the  covenant. 

Where,  by  the  terms  of  the  lease,  the 
lessee  covenants  “to  pay  all  taxes  or  as¬ 
sessments  on  the  premises  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  lease,”  the  general  rule  is 
that  the  lessee  is  liable  for  all  taxes  and 
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assessments  which  have  been  duly  as¬ 
sessed,  charged,  and  confirmed  during  the 
term  of  the  lease,  although  they  may  be 
payable  thereafter,  and  that  he  is  not  lia¬ 
ble  for  taxes  assessed  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  term  of  the  lease.  In 
the  absence  of  a  special  agreement  or  a 
statute  imposing  an  annual  water  tax,  the 
landlord  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  water 
rates  for  water  furnished  by  the  city. 

Repairs,  Insurance,  and  Improvements 

In  the  absence  of  a  statute,  an  express 
agreement,  or  a  stipulation  in  the  lease, 
the  landlord  is  neither  bound  to  make  or¬ 
dinary  repairs  to  the  leased  property  nor 
to  pay  for  such  repairs  if  made  by  the 
tenant.  Neither  is  the  landlord,  generally 
speaking,  liable  for  injuries  resulting  from 
such  defects  unless  they  were  of  such  a 
character  at  the  beginning  of  the  lease  as 
to  amount  legally  to  a  nuisance. 

In  some  states  there  are  statutes  bind¬ 
ing  the  landlord  to  keep  the  leased  prem¬ 
ises  in  ordinary  repair,  suitable  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  leased.  Even 
under  such  a  statute,  in  the  absence  of  a 
special  agreement  to  that  effect,  the  land¬ 
lord  is  not  bound  to  repair  obvious  and 
visible  (patent)  defects  in  the  building, 
the  existence  of  which  the  tenant  knew 
when  he  leased  the  premises. 

A  covenant  that  the  landlord  will  make 
repairs  to  the  leased  premises  is  ordi¬ 
narily  not  implied.  It  has  been  held  that 
a  partial  compliance  with  a  tenant’s  de¬ 
mand  for  repairs,  made  after  the  signing 
of  the  lease,  does  not  create  a  contract  to 
repair.  Likewise,  the  voluntary  repairs 
made  by  a  landlord  raise  no  presumption 
of  a  contract  to  repair. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  landlord,  however, 
to  make  necessary  repairs  to  the  hallways, 
stairways,  elevators,  etc.  used  in  common 
by  all  tenants  in  a  building.  His  failure  to 
do  so  will  render  him  liable  for  injuries 
resulting  from  a  wilful  or  negligent  fail¬ 
ure  to  keep  such  portions  of  a  building  in 
repair. 


A  promise  to  repair,  made  by  a  land¬ 
lord  to  his  tenant  during  the  tenancy,  and 
with  no  other  consideration  than  the  re¬ 
lationship,  cannot  lawfully  be  enforced 
because  it  is  not  based  upon  an  adequate 
consideration.  If  the  promise  to  repair 
was  made  as  a  part  of  the  lease  agreement 
or  is  for  some  other  or  additional  consid¬ 
eration,  it  is  enforceable.  A  covenant  to 
repair  made  by  the  lessor  or  the  lessee  is 
binding  upon  their  assignees  or  their 
heirs. 

A  covenant  to  keep  the  premises  in  re¬ 
pair  is  generally  construed  to  mean  and 
to  impose  upon  the  lessee  the  legal  ob¬ 
ligation  to  keep  the  premises  in  as  good 
repair  as  when  the  covenant  was  made,  but 
it  does  not  require  the  making  of  repairs 
of  a  permanent,  substantial,  and  unusual 
character  necessitating  radical  changes  in 
the  structure. 

The  general  rule  in  this  country  is  that, 
even  though  the  lessee  is  without  fault,  a 
covenant  on  his  part  to  repair  or  keep  in 
good  repair  imposes  upon  him  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  rebuild  the  leased  premises  if  they 
are  destroyed  by  fire  or  other  casualty 
during  the  term  of  the  lease.  Where  there 
is  no  express  covenant  in  the  lease  requir¬ 
ing  the  lessee  to  repair  the  premises  or 
keep  them  in  repair,  an  express  stipula¬ 
tion  binding  the  lessee  to  surrender  the 
premises  in  as  good  an  order  and  condi¬ 
tion  at  thi  expiration  of  the  term  as  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenancy- 
reasonable  use  and  wear  and  tear  ex¬ 
cepted — does  not  impose  upon  the  lessee  a 
liability  to  repair  or  to  restore  the  prem¬ 
ises  in  the  event  of  partial  or  complete 
destruction  by  fire  or  other  unavoidable 
accident  during  the  term  of  the  lease. 

In  the  absence  of  statute  or  specific 
agreement,  the  landlord  is  not  liable  to 
his  tenant  for  repairs  made  by  the  tenant 
on  the  leased  premises  and  is  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  repay  the  tenant  for 
such  expenditures.  An  agreement  by  the 
landlord  to  pay  for  repairs  or  a  certain 
portion  of  their  cost,  where  the  lease  does 
not  require  the  tenant  to  make  repairs,  is 
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based  upon  a  sufficient  consideration  and 
is  binding  on  the  landlord. 

Where  the  landlord  has  covenanted  to 
keep  the  leased  premises  in  repair  and 
fails  to  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  lease,  the  tenant  may,  after  rea¬ 
sonable  notice  to  the  landlord,  make  the 
repairs  himself  and  recover  the  expense 
from  the  landlord  or  deduct  the  amount 
from  his  rent.  In  such  a  situation  the 
lessee  is  not  bound  to  make  the  repairs  if 
the  landlord  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  so; 
the  tenant  may  simply  sue  the  landlord 
for  the  amount  of  the  damages  suffered 
from  the  landlord’s  failure  to  make  the 
repairs. 

In  the  absence  of  a  permissive  stipula¬ 
tion  in  the  lease  and  where  no  obligation 
is  placed  upon  the  landlord  to  make  re¬ 
pairs,  either  by  the  covenants  of  the  lease 
or  by  statute,  he  cannot  enter  upon  the 
leased  premises  for  this  purpose  during 
the  term  of  the  lease.  Quite  naturally,  a 
covenant  of  the  landlord  to  make  certain 
specified  repairs  is  held  to  imply  a  license 
by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  to  enter 
upon  the  premises  for  a  reasonable  period 
at  reasonable  times  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  repairs. 

The  rule  is  that  where  by  covenant  or 
by  statute  the  duty  is  imposed  upon  the 
landlord  to  make  repairs,  due  notice  by 
the  tenant  to  the  landlord  to  make  such 
repairs  is  necessary  to  put  the  landlord 
in  default.  Having  had  such  notice,  the 
landlord  is  then  under  a  duty  to  make  the 
repairs  within  a  reasonable  time  there¬ 
after. 

A  tenant  has  no  right  to  make  material 
or  permanent  alterations  in  the  leased 
premises  unless  that  right  is  granted  by 
specific  stipulation. 

In  the  absence  of  express  agreement, 
there  is  no  implied  covenant  or  duty  of 
the  tenant  to  insure  the  leased  premises. 

Improvements  by  Tenant 

Where  the  tenant  covenants  to  make 
certain  improvements  on  the  leased  prem¬ 


ises,  but  the  lease  contains  no  stipulation 
as  to  the  time  within  which  such  improve¬ 
ments  are  to  be  made,  the  tenant  has  the 
whole  term  of  the  lease  within  which  to 
comply  with  the  covenant. 

In  the  absence  of  an  express  agreement 
to  the  contrary,  the  general  rule  is  that 
the  improvements  made  by  a  tenant  on  the 
leased  premises  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  lease  may  be  removed  by  the  tenant 
before  or  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
the  lease,  provided  he  leaves  the  premises 
in  as  good  a  condition  as  when  he  received 
them.  A  tenant  cannot  remove  improve¬ 
ments  made  by  him  on  the  premises  after 
the  lease  has  been  forfeited  or  the  land¬ 
lord  has  retaken  possession  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  because  of  breach  of  the  terms  of  the 
lease.  When,  by  express  agreement  or  by 
law,  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  remove  the 
improvements  made  by  him  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  he  is  lawfully  entitled  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  during  which  to  remove  such  im¬ 
provements  and  to  the  right  to  enter  the 
premises  during  such  reasonable  time  for 
that  purpose. 

If  the  lease  provides  that  all  improve¬ 
ments  made  by  the  tenant  shall  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  term  become  the  property 
of  the  lessor,  the  term  improvements  em¬ 
braces  also  all  additions,  erections,  or 
alterations  made  by  the  tenant  during  the 
term  of  the  lease. 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  creating 
such  liability,  the  landlord  is  not  liable  to 
his  tenant  for  the  value  of  improvements 
voluntarily  made  by  the  tenant.  This  is 
especially  true  where  the  improvements 
were  made  for  the  benefit  of,  or  at  the  di¬ 
rection  of,  the  tenant  although  the  land¬ 
lord  silently  acquiesced  in  the  erection  of 
the  improvements. 

The  general  rule  is  that  upon  a  tenant’s 
breach  of  a  covenant  to  make  improve¬ 
ments,  the  landlord  can  recover  in  dam¬ 
ages  only  what  it  would  cost  to  make  the 
improvements,  plus  the  difference  in  the 
rental  value  of  the  premises  until  the  im- 
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provements  can  be  made  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  term. 

Improvements  by  Landlord 

In  the  absence  of  an  express  agreement 
to  that  effect,  the  tenant  is  not  liable  to 
the  landlord  for  permanent  improvements 
upon  the  premises  made  by  the  landlord. 
Where  the  landlord  agrees  to  make  certain 
improvements  and  fails  to  do  so,  the  ten¬ 
ant  may  recoup  the  difference  between  the 
rental  value  of  the  property  with  and 
without  the  stipulated  improvements. 

Condition  of  Premises  at  Termination 
OF  Tenancy 

Whether  or  not  there  is  any  such  ex¬ 
press  covenant  in  a  lease,  the  law  imposes 
upon  the  tenant  an  obligation  to  treat  the 
premises  so  that  no  substantial  injury  be 
done  to  them  during  the  tenant’s  occu¬ 
pancy  and  that  the  premises  be  restored 
to  the  landlord  at  the  end  of  the  term  un¬ 
injured  by  any  negligence  or  wilful  mis¬ 
conduct  of  the  tenant. 

Where  a  lease  permits  the  tenant  to 
make  such  alterations  as  are  requisite  to 
his  business  and  stipulates  that  the  tenant 
shall  surrender  the  premises  at  the  end  of 
the  term  in  as  good  a  state  and  condition 
as  reasonable  use  and  wear  of  the  prem¬ 
ises  permit  but  where  such  alterations  in¬ 
juriously  affect  the  condition  of  the  prem¬ 
ises,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  tenant  to  restore 
the  premises  to  their  former  condition  in 
respect  to  the  alterations. 

Where  the  tenant  agrees  by  the  terms 
of  the  lease  to  surrender  the  premises  in 
as  good  a  condition  as  when  the  tenancy 
began,  usual  wear  and  tear  excepted,  he 
is  required  only  to  leave  the  premises  in 
as  good  a  condition  as  when  he  received 
them  and  is  not  required  to  repair  injuries 
caused  by  a  prior  tenant. 

A  tenant  has  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
end  of  the  term  of  the  tenancy  to  remove 


from  the  premises  all  personal  property 
belonging  to  him.  If  the  tenant  fails  to 
remove  such  personal  property  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  termination  of 
the  tenancy,  the  landlord  or  subsequent 
tenant  may  remove  such  property  from 
the  premises  if  in  so  doing  he  exercises 
such  care  as  the  nature  of  the  property 
demands  and  if  he  leaves  the  property  in 
such  condition  that  the  owner,  by  reason¬ 
able  diligence,  can  take  it  uninjured. 

Liability  for  Injuries  Arising  from 
Dangerous  or  Defective  Con¬ 
dition  OF  Premises 

It  is  often  said  that  the  old  rule  of 
“caveat  emptor”  (let  the  buyer  beware) 
applies  to  the  relationship  between  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant,  the  tenant,  of  course,  be¬ 
ing  in  the  position  of  the  buyer.  This  is 
true  to  a  certain  extent. 

In  the  absence  of  a  covenant  by  the  land¬ 
lord  to  repair  the  premises,  no  active  duty 
is  imposed  upon  him  by  law  to  disclose 
apparent  defects  in  the  premises  which 
are  within  the  knowledge  of  the  tenant  or 
which  the  tenant  could  discover  by  rea¬ 
sonable  diligence.  In  case  of  injury  caused 
by  such  an  apparent  defect  in  the  demised 
premises,  the  landlord  is  not  liable  to  the 
tenant.  However,  even  where  there  is  no 
covenant  to  repair  the  premises,  but  where 
the  landlord  has  knowledge  of  hidden 
(latent)  defects  which  he  conceals  from 
the  tenant  or  does  not  disclose  to  the  ten¬ 
ant,  then  the  landlord  is  liable  for  all  in¬ 
juries  resulting  to  the  tenant  from  such 
latent  defects  in  the  premises. 

Suppose  a  tenant  sustained  personal  in¬ 
juries  resulting  from  the  landlord’s  failure 
to  make  certain  repairs  which  he  had 
covenanted  to  make.  Legally,  there  has 
been  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  land¬ 
lord  toward  the  tenant;  hence,  the  tenant 
may  ordinarily  recover  only  damages  for 
the  breach  of  the  contract.  It  has  been 
held  that  damages  sustained  by  the  tenant 
by  reason  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  his 
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family,  caused  by  the  landlord’s  failure  to 
repair  and  improve  the  premises  as  cove¬ 
nanted  in  the  lease,  are  too  remote  to  be 
regarded  as  damages  arising  directly  from 
the  breach  of  the  contract. 

The  rule  relieving  the  landlord  from 
making  ordinary  repairs  during  the  term 
does  not  release  him  from  liability  for  in¬ 
juries  resulting  from  his  failure  to  keep 
in  proper  repair  such  portions  of  the 
premises  as  are  not  leased  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  tenant  but  which  are  kept  in  his  con¬ 
trol  for  the  common  use  of  several  ten¬ 
ants — such  as  passageways,  stairways,  ele¬ 
vators,  yards,  porches,  roofs,  party  walls, 
laundry  rooms,  etc. 

If  the  landlord  undertakes  to  make  re¬ 
pairs  on  the  demised  premises,  he  is  liable 
for  injuries  resulting  from  the  negligence 
of  himself  or  his  servants  in  making  the 
repairs.  This  is  true  even  though  the  land¬ 
lord  is  under  no  obligation  to  make  re¬ 
pairs  but  undertakes  to  make  them  gra¬ 
tuitously.  In  most  jurisdictions  he  is  liable 
even  though  he  employs  an  independent 
contractor  to  do  the  repair  work — hence, 
one  reason  for  liability  insurance. 

Most  cities  and  states  have  some  statute 
which  requires  the  landlord  to  remove  the 
ice  and  snow  which  accumulates  on  the 
roof,  steps,  and  walks.  However,  the 
weight  of  authority  is  that  there  is  no  duty 
on  the  part  of  a  landlord  toward  a  tenant 
to  remove  such  accumulations  and  that  the 
landlord  is  not  liable  to  the  tenant  for  in¬ 
juries  caused  by  such  snow  or  ice. 

In  most  jurisdictions  the  landlord  is 
required  by  statute  to  provide  fire  escapes 
in  certain  types  of  buildings  and  is  liable 
for  injuries  resulting  from  his  failure  to 
provide  such  fire  escapes  or  to  keep  them 
in  proper  condition.  Naturally,  there  is 
no  duty  to  keep  them  in  condition  to  be 
used  as  balconies  or  sleeping  porches — 
only  as  fire  escapes. 

The  general  rule  is  that  a  subtenant,  a 
guest,  or  a  servant  of  the  tenant  has  the 
same  rights  against  the  landlord  in  case 
of  accidental  injury  arising  from  the  neg¬ 


ligence  of  the  landlord  as  the  tenant  him¬ 
self  would  have  had  if  the  injury  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  him. 

Where  it  is  the  landlord’s  duty  to  make 
repairs,  whether  the  duty  is  by  contract 
or  by  implication,  in  order  to  put  the 
landlord  in  default,  it  must  be  shown  that 
he  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  defect  or 
that  it  existed  for  such  a  length  of  time 
prior  to  the  injury  complained  of  as  to 
charge  the  landlord  with  constructive 
notice. 

The  landlord  is  not  liable  for  injuries 
sustained  by  a  tenant  for  failure  to  make 
necessary  repairs  when  the  injury  is  due 
to  some  contributory  negligence  of  the 
tenant.  Thus  it  is  the  general  rule  that 
where  a  tenant  has  knowledge  of  the  de¬ 
fective  condition  of  the  premises  and  con¬ 
tinues  thereafter  to  use  or  occupy  them, 
he  is  presumed  to  assume  the  risk  and, 
in  case  of  injury  resulting  from  such  de¬ 
fects,  is  held  to  be  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence ;  hence,  he  cannot  recover  from 
the  landlord. 

The  landlord  is  not  liable  for  injuries 
to  a  tenant  resulting  from  the  negligence 
or  misfeasance  of  a  cotenant  unless  the 
landlord  has  been  negligent  himself  or  has 
failed  to  perform  some  duty.  Thus,  it  has 
been  held  that  a  landlord  who  has  not  ex¬ 
pressly  covenanted  to  repair  is  not  liable 
to  his  tenant  for  damages  caused  by  water 
negligently  allowed  to  run  by  another  ten¬ 
ant  of  the  apartment  above. 

The  landlord  is  not  generally  liable  for 
injuries  sustained  by  third  persons  (not 
tenant,  subtenant,  guest,  or  servant)  un¬ 
less  by  expressed  or  implied  invitation  he 
induces  them  to  come  upon  the  premises. 
His  liability  then  is  not  for  breach  of  any 
covenant  but  is  based  upon  facts  which 
constitute  negligence  and  a  breach  of  duty 
to  the  public  or  to  the  injured  party. 

However,  the  landlord  is  liable  to  the 
third  person  for  damages  in  a  situation 
where  the  injuries  to  the  third  person  are 
due  to  the  faulty  or  defective  construction 
of  the  premises,  where  injury  is  due  to 
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that  which  constitutes  a  continuing  nui¬ 
sance  (such  as  an  aged  and  dangerous 
awning  constituting  a  part  of  the  demised 
premises  and  unlicensed  by  the  city  au¬ 
thorities),  or  where  the  landlord  retains 
control  over  the  premises  or  that  part  of 
the  premises  where  the  injury  occurred. 

Regardless  as  to  whether  the  tenant  or 
the  landlord  is  obligated  to  make  repairs 
on  the  premises,  it  is  the  tenant’s  duty  to 
keep  the  premises  in  a  reasonably  safe 
condition  for  all  persons  coming  upon 
them  in  the  course  of  business  or  at  his 
express  or  implied  invitation. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  if 
a  third  person  goes  upon  the  premises 
without  invitation,  express  or  implied,  the 
landlord  or  tenant  is  under  no  duty  to 
look  out  for  the  third  person’s  safety,  and 
if  the  third  person  is  injured  while  on  the 
premises  without  lawful  right  to  be  there 
or  as  a  bare  licensee,  he  cannot  recover 
damages  from  either  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant. 

Where  the  tenant  is  in  full  control  of 
the  property,  the  landlord  is  not  liable  to 
a  third  person  or  to  his  property  for  in¬ 
juries  which  are  due  to  the  negligence  of 
the  tenant  or  his  servants  or  agents  or  are 
due  to  the  defective  condition  of  the  prem¬ 


ises  occurring  after  the  beginning  of  the 
tenancy;  nor  is  the  landlord  liable  for  in¬ 
juries  to  third  persons  caused  by  the  de¬ 
fective  condition  of  the  leased  premises 
unless  the  landlord  had  knowledge  or  ac¬ 
tual  or  constructive  notice  of  the  defect. 

The  landlord  is  not  responsible  for  in¬ 
juries  to  the  property  of  adjoining  own¬ 
ers  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  tenant 
or  of  a  third  person  unless,  of  course,  the 
landlord  still  retains  control  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  or  the  injuries  were  due  to  some  de¬ 
fect  existing  in  the  property  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  tenancy. 

Conclusion 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  landlord  and  tenant  relation¬ 
ship  is  not  particularly  logical,  often 
complicated,  and  far  from  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States.  Great  care 
must  always  be  used  to  draft  leases  so 
that  they  will  contain  provisions  which 
will  definitely  fix  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  many 
situations  which  may  arise  out  of  this 
relationship.  Both  landlord  and  tenant,  or 
their  brokers  and  agents,  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  laws  of  the  state 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  municipality  in 
which  the  property  is  located. 


Purchasing — Specifications  and  Supervision 

By  Kenneth  W.  Moore 


A  SPECIFICATION  is  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  requirements  for 
the  carrying  out  of  a  contract.  To 
see  that  all  of  these  requirements  are 
carried  out  needs  supervision.  Specifica¬ 
tions  are  a  common  meeting  ground  for 
buyer  and  seller  and  should  provide  both 
parties  with  the  detailed  information  as  to 
the  results  to  be  obtained.  Just  as  we 
inspect  any  article  purchased  at  a  retail 
store  after  it  has  been  delivered,  so  must 
we  inspect  contract  work  as  it  progresses. 
To  do  work  economically,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  work  flow  smoothly  and  that  prog¬ 
ress  be  even.  This  result  can  be  obtained 
only  by  careful  preparation  of  the  speci¬ 
fications.  The  cost  of  preparing  these 
specifications  and  the  supervision  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  that  they  are  carried  out  will 
be  saved  many  times  over  by  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  excessive  labor  costs  and  errors  in 
construction. 

It  is  very  easy  to  tie  in  specifications 
and  supervision  of  purchasing  with  the 
four  main  management  functions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  ownership,  namely: 

1.  Safeguarding  the  investment. 

2.  Enhancing  the  value. 

3.  Securing  the  greatest  possible  net  return. 

4.  Building  goodwill. 

Preparation  of  proper  data,  such  as 
specifications,  layout,  etc.,  are  necessary  to 
intelligent  investment  of  money  in  build¬ 
ing  maintenance.  By  carefully  planning 
the  work,  you  receive  the  greatest  net  re¬ 
turn  on  the  money  being  spent,  which 
automatically  safeguards  the  investment 
while  enhancing  the  value.  To  anyone 
carrying  out  the  first  three  of  the  above 
mentioned  objectives,  the  fourth  comes 
very  easily.  You  build  up  the  goodwill  of 
the  owner  by  careful  handling  of  his 
money.  You  build  up  the  goodwill  of  the 
people  from  whom  you  purchase,  as  the5 


know  they  had  an  equal  chance,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  others,  to  bid  on  a  uniform  set 
of  specifications. 

Competition 

Competition  is  a  natural  phase  of  life: 
the  love  of  it  is  native  in  practically  all 
of  us.  It  should,  therefore,  be  obtained 
whenever  possible. 

Competition  cannot  be  obtained  without 
a  clear,  complete,  and  concise  basis  upon 
which  the  vendors  may  base  their  prices. 
This  requires  a  specification  that  will 
eliminate  any  question  in  the  vendor’s 
mind  as  to  what  he  is  to  bid  upon,  both 
as  to  quality  and  quantity. 

No  buyer  could  generally  and  uniformly 
obtain  fair  prices  for  any  nature  of  work 
to  be  done  without  competition.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  part  of  human  nature  that 
those  things  which  man  obtains  without 
personal  effort  are  least  cherished,  regard¬ 
less  of  intrinsic  value;  among  vendors  of 
equal  character,  the  one  who  strives  hard¬ 
est  to  obtain  a  certain  specified  job  is  the 
one  who  most  appreciates  receiving  the 
work,  and  he  will  provide  the  most  under 
the  purchase  agreement.  Good  and  fair 
competition  stimulates  contractors  and  is, 
as  has  been  said  many  times,  “the  life  of 
trade.”  It  has  been  proven  time  and  time 
again  that  this  is  the  most  equitable  and 
fair  way  of  making  purchases,  regardless 
of  the  article  to  be  purchased. 

Although,  as  a  matter  of  general  policy, 
a  buyer  desires  that  each  job  be  upon  a 
competitive  basis,  there  are  occasions 
which  arise  quite  frequently  where  it  is 
necessary  that  work  be  authorized  upon 
a  time  and  material  basis.  This  might  be 
because  of  the  urgency  of  making  a  certain 
purchase  or  because  of  a  company  policy, 
and  the  particular  adaptability  of  one 
seller  for  a  certain  class  of  work  might 
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cause  the  buyer  to  make  purchases  without 
competition. 

A  thoughtful  and  farseeing  buyer  will 
provide  himself  with  standard  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  several  controversial  items 
which  he  may  be  required  to  buy  from 
time  to  time.  He  can  best  do  this  by 
having  unit  prices,  either  as  to  time  or 
material,  set  up  in  his  files  so  that  they 
are  available  on  any  occasion  and  on  a 
moment’s  notice. 

The  Time  and  Material  Basis 

As  stated  before,  certain  jobs  are  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  most  benefit  to  the  vendor 
and  to  the  buyer  if  done  upon  a  time  and 
material  basis.  If  a  specification  is  already 
established,  together  with  unit  prices,  this 
work  can  be  awarded  at  any  time  with 
propriety.  The  following  two  examples 
will  illustrate  the  practical  application  of 
this  method: 

Office  changes  in  a  commercial  build¬ 
ing:  Most  of  the  office  buildings  have  a 
standard  type  of  partition  construction,  a 
standard  type  of  door  and  transom  unit,  a 
standard  type  of  plumbing  fixture,  and  a 
standard  type  of  floor  finish.  Many  of 
these  are  carried  in  storage  stock. 

For  any  of  the  above  items,  the  buyer 
should  have  in  his  files  unit  prices  to  cover 
such  construction,  and  those  people 
charged  with  the  renting  of  the  space  can 
then  readily  compute  the  cost  for  altera¬ 
tions  to  accommodate  a  new  tenant  or  a 
change  in  the  space  of  an  old  tenant.  This 
allows  them  to  decide,  without  delay, 
whether  or  not  to  accept  any  offer  received. 

This  also  allows  a  buyer  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  standard  stocks  of  material  which 
may  be  available  at  a  lower-than-regular 
market  cost.  Contractors  are  often  on  the 
lookout  for  below-market  lots  of  material 
and  pass  the  advantage  on  to  the  buyer 
as  an  additional  sales  argument. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  bids 
of  several  contractors  for  this  type  of  work 
would  not  vary  more  than  a  very  few 
per  cent.  By  having  a  standard  specifica¬ 


tion  on  file  the  buyer  and  the  seller  are 
enabled  to  use  purchasing  ingenuity. 

Tuckpointing:  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
establish  a  competitive  basis  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  tuckpointing  other  than  time  and 
material.  A  buyer  should  have  a  clear-cut 
agreement  with  one  or  more  contractors 
for  the  employment  of  men,  equipment, 
and  the  purchase  of  materials.  The  buyer 
should  protect  himself  by  having  the  con¬ 
tractor  submit  to  him  each  day  while  on 
the  job  a  signed  time  and  material  slip 
showing  the  exact  number  of  hours  all 
classes  of  mechanics  worked,  the  exact 
number  of  hours  equipment  was  used,  and 
copies  of  the  invoices  for  material  de¬ 
livered  to  the  job. 

On  this  question  of  tuckpointing,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  any  man  by  superficial 
observation  from  the  street,  the  roof,  or 
other  points  can  estimate  the  number  of 
joints  which  must  be  filled  in  a  high  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  also  inconceivable  that  a  man 
can  estimate  the  amount  of  material  which 
must  be  used  and  the  amount  of  loose 
material  which  must  be  raked  out  of  joints 
prior  to  tuckpointing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  readily 
understood  how  many  tuckpointing  jobs 
can  be  done  improperly  and  insufficiently 
and  the  results  not  show  until  sometime 
after  the  payments  have  been  made.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  for  a  mechanic  to  miss 
joints  which  should  be  filled;  to  cover  up 
disintegrated  mortar;  or  to  fill  only  the 
exposed  side  of  an  open  joint  instead  of 
forcing  the  material  to  the  full  depth  as 
is  needed  for  proper  protection. 

Although  the  above  examples  illustrate 
the  need  for  noncompetitive  work,  they  do 
not  in  any  way  modify  the  requirements 
for  specifications. 

Under  the  first  example,  covering  office 
changes,  it  is  essential  that  the  material 
be  designated.  For  instance,  there  are  a 
great  many  makes  and  grades  of  tile  on 
the  market,  and  the  thickness  varies  with 
the  strength  required  in  the  construction. 
The  plaster  must  be  specified,  as  the  finish- 
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ing  coat  may  be  brown,  or  an  ordinary 
putty  coat,  or  possibly  a  very  hard-sur¬ 
faced  material  such  as  Portland  cement. 
The  trim  should  be  specified  as  to  the  class 
and  grade  of  the  wood  used.  The  kind  of 
door  bucks,  casings,  etc.  should  be  specified 
exactly,  as  well  as  the  hardware  as  to 
quality  and  the  glass  as  to  strength  and 
clearness. 

Under  the  second  example,  on  tuckpoint¬ 
ing,  the  need  for  a  detailed  specification 
is  of  vital  importance.  In  tuckpointing  a 
wall  of  common  brick  which  has  very  high 
absorptive  qualities,  it  is  essential  that 
this  wall  be  thoroughly  wetted  so  that  the 
moisture  from  the  new  material  is  not 
pulled  away  through  capillary  attraction 
causing  an  unnaturally  fast  setting  up  of 
the  pointed  material  with  its  resultant  loss 
in  strength  and  bonding  power.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  that  this  same  joint  and  wall  be 
kept  moist  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
after  application  so  that  it  will  set  up  in  a 
proper  way  for  maximum  service.  The 
materials  used  and  the  method  of  mixing 
them  are  vital  and  should  be  specified  in 
detail. 

The  above  paragraph  deals  with  point¬ 
ing  only.  The  same  principles  apply  in 
caulking  of  windows,  joints,  coping,  tile, 
and  other  inserts  in  a  masonry  wall.  Be¬ 
fore  caulking  a  window,  the  frame  should 
be  filled  with  a  good  grade  of  oakum  to  a 
proper  depth,  the  wood  and  masonry 
sealed,  and  then  the  caulking  compound 
applied  so  that  the  oil  from  the  caulking 
compound  is  not  quickly  drawn  from  this 
material.  The  success  of  a  good  caulking 
job  rests  in  the  preservation  of  the  plas¬ 
ticity  of  the  material  for  a  long  time  so 
that  the  bond  between  the  masonry  and  the 
window  frame  is  continuously  tight  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  movement  of  the  building. 
All  buildings  move  to  some  extent,  and, 
where  caulking  material  becomes  dry  and 
cracks,  it  allows  the  weather  to  get  in 
behind  the  wall  surface  with  consequent 
damage  to  the  interior,  as  well  as  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  wall  itself. 


Different  Treatment  for  Different 
Buildings 

The  quality  of  workmanship  is  never 
compromised  and  must  always  be  the  best 
and  most  skilled,  regardless  of  the  kind 
and  class  of  materials  used.  Different 
buildings  or  spaces  require  different  treat¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  essential  that  a  proper 
specification  establish  the  kind  and  type  of 
materials  to  be  used. 

A  building  may  be  a  first-class  building 
with  a  long  expected  life  of  usefulness;  it 
may  be  one  which  is  somewhat  obsolete 
and  should  be  modernized  and  brought  up 
to  date;  or  it  may  be  a  very  old  building 
which  has  outlived  its  first  usefulness  and 
is  retained  for  want  of  something  better 
to  do  with  the  land.  It  may  be  just  a  struc¬ 
ture  for  temporary  use  or  one  of  those 
known  as  a  “taxpayer,”  where  the  income 
expected  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  financial 
cost  of  the  property.  Further,  the  uses  of 
a  building,  regardless  of  its  grouping 
above,  will  determine  definitely  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  treatment  it  will  be  given; 
for  example,  there  is  a  far  cry  between  a 
modern,  air-conditioned  apartment  build¬ 
ing  or  office  and  a  factory  building. 

A  definite  specification  is  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  the  basis  upon  which  a 
vendor  is  to  bid  and  do  work.  The  wall 
treatment  will  vary  from  a  Salubra  wall¬ 
paper  or  wood  paneling  in  a  fine  residence 
or  apartment  to  the  spraying  with  calci¬ 
mine  in  a  factory,  and  both  treatments  will 
be  proper.  In  a  first-class  building  a  wall 
which  is  somewhat  out  of  line,  due  to 
settlement  or  weather  conditions,  will  be 
rebuilt,  whereas,  in  a  more  obsolete  struc¬ 
ture,  such  a  wall  will  be  patched  to  provide 
serviceability  only.  The  glass  in  the  win¬ 
dows  of  a  fine  hotel  will  be  clear,  double 
strength,  and  of  first  quality,  whereas, 
seconds  or  cheaper  grades  of  glass  will  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  in  a  practically 
abandoned  tenement  house.  A  roof  can  be 
replaced  by  one  with  a  ten-year  guarantee, 
carrying  with  it  a  bond  of  a  good  insurance 
company,  or,  to  avoid  immediate  capital 
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expenditure,  it  may  be  repaired  upon  a 
basis  of  a  one-year  guarantee. 

The  Premise  of  the  Proposal 

Proposals  submitted  to  a  buyer  without 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  premise  of 
that  proposal  are  completely  insufficient 
and  cause  more  misunderstanding,  more 
unfair  contracts,  and  more  unpleasantness 
than  is  realized. 

Failure  to  establish  clearly  the  kind  of 
purchase  to  be  made  undermines  the  moral 
and  ethical  character  of  people  doing 
work;  it  encourages  slighting  the  job,  the 
cheapening  of  materials  below  the  intended 
quality,  and  the  evasion  of  full  responsi¬ 
bility.  This  may  very  logically  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  lack  of  clear  understanding  as 
set  up  in  a  specification.  A  contractor  who 
is  continually  at  the  point  of  losing  money 
in  work  bid  upon  is  bound,  in  self-pres¬ 
ervation,  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  sur¬ 
vive.  He  will  accommodate  himself  and 
his  way  of  doing  work  to  the  people  from 
whom  he  is  receiving  orders. 

If  an  exact  purchase  is  to  be  made, 
different  instructions,  in  the  form  of 
specifications,  must  be  issued  to  the  seller 
prior  to  the  purchase.  This  applies  to  every 
kind  of  purchase,  whether  it  is  office  sta¬ 
tionery  or  steam  boilers.  In  addition  to  the 
exact  qualification  of  material,  a  clear 
outline  of  the  reason  for  making  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  the  objectives  to  be  obtained  by 
the  purchase  should  be  set  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  seller. 

The  purpose  of  the  purchase  should  be 
set  up  clearly  in  the  seller’s  mind  so  that 
he  may  properly  understand  the  buyer’s 
problem  and  convey  to  him  in  his  proposal 
the  value  of  his  own  knowledge  and 
experience. 

Wherever  a  question  of  duplication  may 
arise,  it  is  necessary  that  the  specification 
be  both  inclusive  and  exclusive.  In  a  large 
construction  job,  there  normally  is  more 
than  one  contractor  doing  work  at  the 
same  time.  Each  contract  must  clearly 
exclude  the  work  of  the  other  contracts 
and  definitely  outline  the  work  included. 


There  is,  for  instance,  electrical  work 
involved  in  the  setting  of  machinery, 
which  logically  is  a  part  of  a  machinery 
contract,  but  the  limit  to  which  the 
machinery  contractor  must  go  for  his  con¬ 
nections  must  be  stated  clearly  and  these 
connections  definitely  excluded  from  the 
machinery  contractor’s  work  and  included 
in  the  work  of  some  other  contractor.  In 
remodeling  work,  there  are  usually 
changes  in  the  electric  wiring,  and  these 
changes  involve  cutting,  patching,  and 
decorating.  It  is  essential  that  the  work 
awarded  under  the  general  contract  and 
that  awarded  under  the  electrical  contract 
be  defined  clearly,  otherwise  there  will  be 
legitimate  claims  for  extras. 

Definition  of  the  Objective 

In  certain  specialized  classes  of  equip¬ 
ment,  where  such  equipment  may  not  have 
general  acceptance,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  specifications  define  clearly  the  objec¬ 
tive  to  be  gained,  although  it  may  not  be 
thought  proper  to  detail  the  equipment  to 
be  used  in  accomplishing  the  desired  re¬ 
sult.  An  example  of  this  would  be  our 
modern  air  conditioning  equipment.  In  the 
past  it  was  the  custom  to  specify  and  pur¬ 
chase  a  compressor,  a  “fabricated  on  the 
job”  cooling  unit,  piping,  connections,  and 
all  such  items.  A  detailed  specification  was 
prepared  covering  the  size  of  the  motor 
used,  the  bore  of  the  machine,  the  temper¬ 
ature  and  pressures  of  the  suction  and 
liquid  sides,  the  size  and  piping,  volume  of 
water  circulated,  etc.  Today  this  equip¬ 
ment  is  designated  as  a  unit,  with  the  en¬ 
tire  air  conditioning  plant  housed  within 
a  frame  and  shipped  as  a  package  article 
to  the  premises.  Here  again,  although  the 
purpose  is  sufficient  for  the  manufacturer 
to  bid  upon  the  air  conditioning  plant  it¬ 
self,  the  specification  must  be  very  definite 
in  stating  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  work  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  air 
conditioning  plant  and  the  ventilating  con¬ 
tractor  who  provides  the  duct  work  for 
the  distribution  of  the  conditioned  air. 
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The  same  thing  is  true  with  boiler  set¬ 
tings,  which  are  usually  let  in  three  sepa¬ 
rate  contracts,  one  involving  the  heat  ab¬ 
sorbing  steam  generating  parts  and  their 
supports,  another  involving  the  enclosure 
for  the  equipment,  and  still  another  for 
the  fuel-burning  devices.  There  may  be 
refraction  surfaces  and  supports  in  all 
three ;  thus  a  specification  must  show 
clearly  what  is  included  within  each  con¬ 
tract  in  order  that  a  complete  job  may 
be  purchased.  Of  course,  the  easy  way  of 
doing  this  kind  of  a  job  would  be  to  let 
one  contractor  handle  it  all,  but  here  the 
purchaser  would  be  in  danger  of  not  mak¬ 
ing  either  an  economical  or  an  intelligent 
purchase.  He,  better  than  any  other,  is 
able  to  receive  prices  and  select  equipment 
for  these  various  functions. 

The  most  difficult  decision  the  buyer  has 
to  make  for  himself  is  the  relative  merits 
of  products  alleged  to  perform  the  same 
function. 

As  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
standardization  without  inflexibility  is  im¬ 
perative  in  the  making  of  purchases.  It 
is  difficult  for  all  people  to  judge  equip¬ 
ment  exactly  in  the  same  light  when  they 
are  first  introduced  to  this  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment.  The  probabilities  are,  however,  after 
most  buyers  have  had  experience  with  a 
particular  piece  of  equipment  and  have 
observed  its  functioning  for  some  time, 
they  will  agree  to  its  usability  as  well  as 
to  its  limitations. 

The  Submerged  Hot  Water  Heater 

As  an  example  and  to  emphasize  this 
phase  of  purchasing,  consider  the  use  of 
a  submerged  hot  water  heater.  In  a  way 
this  is  a  recent  development  as,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  the  recognition  of  this 
method  of  providing  hot  water  came  with 
recent  years  of  economic  difficulty.  There 
are  great  advantages  in  the  use  of  a  sub¬ 
merged  heater  both  from  an  operating 
angle  and  from  a  fuel  angle.  It  eliminates 
the  separate  hot  water  heater  and  provides 
a  means  of  obtaining  hot  water  from  the 


boiler  used  for  heating  the  building.  In 
doing  this,  there  are  certain  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages,  a  few  of  which  are: 

1.  Hot  water  is  obtained  from  a  boiler  nor¬ 
mally  operated  between  55  and  70  per  cent 
efficiency  instead  of  from  a  separate  hot 
water  heater.  The  latter  is  notoriously  in¬ 
efficient,  the  majority  of  them  running  in 
the  neighborhood  of  20  per  cent  efficiency. 

2.  It  provides  continuous  hot  water,  in  that 
the  heating  boiler  will  carry  for  long  pe¬ 
riods,  even  when  it  is  hand-fired,  and  al¬ 
ways  receives  more  attendance  than  a  hot 
water  heater. 

3.  It  is  less  expensive  to  install  or  to  renew 
than  is  a  separate  hot  water  heater. 

4.  If  the  heating  boiler  is  automatically  fired 
by  stoker,  gas,  or  oil  burner,  the  controls 
for  this  equipment  can  also  serve  for  hot 
water  heating  control  in  those  months  when 
the  heating  boiler  is  not  used  for  heating. 

5.  It  is  easily  cleaned  if  properly  installed. 

6.  It  gives  hot  water  almost  immediately. 

7.  It  lowers  the  insurance,  as  only  one  boiler 
is  on  the  premises  instead  of  a  boiler  and 
a  hot  water  heater. 

8.  It  is  subject  to  very  exact  control. 

In  developing  the  use  of  this  heater  and 
in  standardizing  the  method  of  installation 
to  its  present  point,  a  great  many  changes 
were  made.  A  few  of  these  are  cited  to 
illustrate  this  point. 

At  first  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
ease  of  installation  the  unit  was  installed 
in  several  locations  in  the  boiler — above 
the  water  line,  below  the  water  line,  and 
in  the  water  legs  of  fire  box  boilers.  It 
developed  that  the  proper  place  for  a  sub¬ 
merged  heater  was  just  below  the  water 
line  of  the  boiler.  In  the  water  leg,  it 
impeded  circulation ;  it  was  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  extra  exposure  to  radiant 
heat  of  the  fire  box  of  the  boiler,  and  it 
lowered  the  operating  efficiency  of  the 
heating  boiler.  In  the  steam  space,  it  re¬ 
quired  the  use  of  vapor  or  steam  to  heat 
the  coils  sufficiently  for  hot  water.  This 
did  not  give  sufficient  contact  with  the  hot 
water  coils;  it  was  in  danger  of  being 
insulated  with  air  pockets  so  that  steam 
could  not  touch  it  in  the  normal  heating 
season,  and  it  required  either  steam  pres¬ 
sure  or  a  vacuum  pump  continuously. 
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It  was  found  that  by  lowering  the  heater 
to  a  point  below  the  water  surface  that 
advantage  could  be  taken  of  the  first  water 
which  was  heated  in  the  boiler,  also  the 
boiler  water  which  was  at  the  highest 
temperature. 

It  was  also  found  that  because  of  the 
large  volume  of  water  in  the  ordinary 
heating  boiler  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
carry  the  boiler  water  more  than  ten  to 
twenty  degrees  above  the  temperature  re¬ 
quired  for  hot  water.  This  was  a  consid¬ 
erable  saving,  as  it  meant  operating  the 
boiler  on  180  to  190  degrees  boiler  water 
temperature  in  the  off -heating  season,  with 
the  consequent  lowering  of  the  flue  gas 
temperatures  and  the  lessening  of  the  loss 
of  heat  from  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the 
boiler  and  the  connected  piping. 

Originally,  a  thermometer  was  used  only 
in  the  hot  water  flow  line  to  the  building 
so  that  the  temperature  at  only  this  loca¬ 
tion  could  be  known.  This  was  found  to  be 
insufficient  in  operation  in  that  the  party 
taking  care  of  the  plant  could  not  tell 
whether  or  not  there  was  difficulty  de¬ 
veloping  in  the  hot  water  heating  system. 
The  plant  could  not  be  operated  upon  the 
basis  of  a  low  boiler  water  temperature 
and  a  direct  relation  between  the  flow  and 
return  hot  water  temperatures. 

The  final  result  was  the  installation  of 
high  grade  standard  thermometers  in  the 
boiler,  in  the  hot  water  flow  line  leaving 
the  boiler,  in  the  hot  water  storage  tank 
(if  there  is  such  a  tank),  and  in  each  of 
the  return  lines.  This  gave  the  attendant 
all  the  information  needed  and  permitted 
intelligent  observation  of  the  hot  water 
condition.  Originally,  the  importance  of 
the  circulating  lines  was  not  considered, 
but  after  the  installation  of  thermometers 
it  was  discovered  that  many  times  the  tem¬ 
perature  difference  between  the  hot  water 
flow  and  the  hot  water  return  line  amount¬ 
ed  to  as  much  as  100  degrees.  This  proved 
clearly  that  there  was  no  circulation.  In¬ 
vestigation  developed  the  fact  that  with 
the  installation  of  a  submerged  heater  the 


the  beginning,  and  this  rapid  circulation 
the  beginning,  and  this  rapid  circulation 
loosened  the  scale  and  foreign  materials 
in  the  lines  to  a  point  where  it  started  to 
come  down  to  the  restricted  return  lines, 
sometimes  stopping  them  entirely.  From 
this,  it  was  learned  that  separate  blow-offs 
should  be  installed  on  each  return  line. 

Difficulty  was  experienced  in  modulating 
the  temperature  of  the  hot  water  between 
winter  and  summer.  This  was  natural,  as 
a  heater  of  sufficient  heat  transfer  sur¬ 
face  to  provide  hot  water  in  the  summer 
time  with  a  boiler  water  temperature  of 
180  degrees  would  considerably  overheat 
the  water  in  the  winter  time.  From  this, 
the  practice  of  installing  mixing  valves  on 
the  flow  line  was  developed.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  mixed  return  and  cold  water 
passed  through  the  heater  for  reheating 
to  the  amount  directed  around  the  heater 
and  into  the  hot  water  flow  line  could  then 
be  regulated.  With  this  regulator  the  water 
going  into  the  building  could  be  fairly 
constant. 

When  first  installing  these  heaters,  it 
was  thought  that  the  attendants  would 
understand  them  thoroughly  and  would  be 
able  to  trace  any  pipe  and  valve  installed 
and  to  know  its  purpose.  However,  the 
education  of  most  of  the  attendants  was 
limited,  and  even  though  the  men  were 
enthusiastic  and  willing  to  learn,  it  was 
too  much  for  them;  regardless  of  how 
many  times  the  systems  were  explained, 
they  still  did  not  seem  to  understand  the 
details.  For  this  reason,  a  standard  blue 
print  was  drawn  for  each  installation.  This 
print,  showing  clearly  the  entire  piping, 
valve,  and  thermometer  arrangement,  was 
framed  under  glass  and  fastened  to  the 
boiler  room  wall.  The  valves  were  tagged 
and  their  numbers  shown  on  the  drawing; 
opposite  the  numbers  was  a  description  of 
the  purpose  of  the  valve  and  when  it 
should  be  used.  The  valves  for  cleaning 
purposes  were  clearly  identified  and  an 
arbitrary  period  established  for  their  blow 
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down.  This  procedure  eliminated  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  matters  in 
conjunction  with  just  this  one  piece  of 
apparatus,  but  the  above  serves  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  necessity  for  standardization  and 
the  necessity  of  the  recording  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  it  is  obtained. 

Necessity  for  Supervision 

It  is  a  well-known  and  established  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  specification  within  itself  is 
not  sufficient  but  must  always  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  competent  and  intelligent  su¬ 
pervision.  This  statement  is  in  no  way 
meant  to  modify  the  requirements  or  ne¬ 
cessity  for  adequate  specifications  as  out¬ 
lined  above;  however,  specifications  alone 
do  not  get  the  work  done. 

If  the  character  of  the  work  awarded 
involves  more  than  one  contract  or  manu¬ 
facturer,  these  contractors  and  manufac¬ 
turers  must  be  coordinated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  job  and  for  the  benefit  of  each  other. 
There  must  be  someone  available  who  can 
decide  issues  arising  between  the  several 
parties  as  to  the  sequence  of  the  work 
and  can  settle  all  disputes  immediately  as 
they  occur. 

The  contractor  may  be  entirely  sincere 
in  wishing  to  perform  as  splendid  work  as 
is  possible,  but  sometimes  the  men  per¬ 
forming  work  for  him  may  make  a  mis¬ 
take  or  may  not  be  competent  for  the 
proper  completion  of  the  work.  This  is 
natural,  as  every  contractor  has  a  certain 
percentage  of  labor  turnover,  depending 
upon  the  number  of  jobs  and  the  nature 
of  the  work  for  which  he  has  contracted. 

In  remodeling  work,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  a  specification  to  anticipate 
and  to  analyze  every  detail  which  will  be 
uncovered  during  the  progress  of  this 
work.  Thus,  it  is  again  necessary  that 
someone  representing  the  purchasing 
agent  be  available  to  make  decisions  im¬ 
mediately  as  emergencies  arise.  An  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  is  the  removal  of  a  wall  in 
which  electric  wiring  is  contained.  If  this 


wiring  must  be  reused,  someone  must  de¬ 
cide  immediately  whether  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
routed  or  whether,  because  of  its  obsoles¬ 
cence,  it  would  be  much  better  to  abandon 
the  particular  run  involved  and  install  new 
wiring  back  to  the  service  cabinets.  The 
only  one  who  can  do  this,  with  fairness  to 
all  concerned,  is  a  supervisor  or  inspector 
who  is  on  the  job  as  a  representative  of 
the  purchasing  agent. 

Another  excellent  example  in  support 
of  the  need  of  supervision  is  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  marble,  glass,  tile,  or  other 
similar  walls,  such  as  are  in  modern  build¬ 
ing  toilet  rooms,  where  certain  openings 
in  this  wall  are  necessary  for  the  plumb¬ 
ing  contractor.  The  openings,  in  the  case 
of  glass  and  some  other  products,  must  be 
provided  in  the  manufacturer’s  shop. 
When  this  glass  is  delivered  to  the  job  and 
erected,  the  openings  must  be  in  exactly 
the  right  location;  otherwise,  the  glass 
will  have  to  be  removed  for  further  drill¬ 
ing,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  a  new  slab  of 
glass  will  have  to  be  provided  with  the 
proper  openings.  By  having  a  supervisor 
available  to  advise  the  contractors,  it  is 
possible  for  the  openings  to  be  clearly  set 
up  prior  to  fabrication  of  the  glass.  In 
this  way  no  time  is  lost  in  construction 
and  no  contractor  is  put  to  financial  loss 
because  of  the  lack  of  responsibility  of 
other  contractors. 

The  value  of  good  supervision  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  specifications  is  clearly  under¬ 
stood  by  contractors  doing  work,  and  in¬ 
telligent  supervision  is  always  wanted  by 
these  contractors.  It  is  natural  that  many 
errors  will  be  avoided  if  someone  is  avail¬ 
able  who  has  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  the 
entire  project  and  who  can  check  each  bit 
of  work  as  it  is  completed.  A  supervisor 
observing  work  should  be  able  to  discover 
apparent  errors  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
made.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  be  a  rare  oc¬ 
casion  when  some  part  will  have  to  be 
torn  down  or  removed  to  accommodate 
other  trades  that  were  not  thought  of 
when  the  contractor  started  erection. 
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Inspection  of  Work 

Inspection  of  work  is  an  integral  part 
of  a  supervisor’s  job.  Whether  the  work 
is  a  construction  job,  the  installation  of  a 
piece  of  machinery,  or  a  painting  job,  an 
impartial  inspection  should  always  be 
made  as  early  and  as  often  as  possible  to 
discover  if  the  work  or  product  is  in  line 
with  the  desired  outcome.  In  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  a  boiler  for  high  pressure 
work,  it  is  usually  required  that  a  section 
of  this  boiler  plate  be  sent  to  some  steel 
testing  laboratory  for  a  supervisor’s  check 
to  see  that  the  material  is  in  accordance 
with  the  written  specification.  This  item 
is  very  important  in  that  the  very  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  material  can  be  discovered  from 
a  section  of  this  plate,  and  any  lack  of 
homogeneity  can  be  observed  immedi¬ 
ately.  Likewise,  when  the  boiler  is  finally 
constructed,  particularly  if  it  is  of  welded 
construction,  a  laboratory  test  on  the 
stresses  and  strain  set  up  in  this  welding 
shows  clearly  whether  the  boiler  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  and  in  accordance  with  the 
specification  for  the  work  it  is  to  perform. 
These  preliminary  tests  and  inspections 
may  result  in  a  great  saving  of  expense 
to  the  contractor. 

In  pouring  concrete. for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  buildings,  dams,  roads,  and  other 
structural  uses,  samples  of  each  lot  of 
concrete  are  taken  for  testing  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory.  These  are  taken  at  the  time  the 
concrete  is  poured  and  are  cured  under 
conditions  as  nearly  identical  to  those  af¬ 
fecting  the  poured  concrete  as  can  be 
produced. 

Another  example  for  the  need  of  super¬ 
vision  is  in  a  painting  job  where,  for  the 
contractor’s  own  protection  as  well  as 
that  of  the  purchasing  agent,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  ground  work  be  done  satis¬ 
factorily  prior  to  the  application  of  the 
finished  surface.  If  the  finished  surface 
has  been  applied  before  all  of  the  cracks 
and  defective  plaster  have  been  corrected, 
a  new  paint  job  will  be  required,  probably 
after  these  defects  have  been  taken  care 


of.  This  not  only  penalizes  the  contrac¬ 
tor  but  penalizes  those  wishing  to  use  the 
premises. 

Price  Alone  Is  Not  the  Guide  to  Good 
Purchasing 

The  best  specification  ever  written  can¬ 
not  provide  good  work  if  the  intention  to 
do  good  work  is  not  a  fundamental  part 
of  those  doing  it.  It  is  a  well-proved  and 
accepted  fact  that  the  purchasing  agent 
should  not  be  governed  entirely  in  the 
awarding  of  work  by  the  price  submitted. 
Unless  he  is  entirely  confident  that  those 
bidding  are  of  equal  integrity  and  equal 
in  their  intention  to  perform  the  work  to 
the  very  best  of  their  ability,  even  to  the 
point  where  they  would  rather  lose  money 
on  a  particular  job  than  to  perform  infe¬ 
rior  work.  Integrity  is  no  small  item  to  be 
considered  by  the  purchasing  agent  in  his 
selection  of  contractors  and  in  his  award¬ 
ing  of  work. 

Good  workmanship  and  insincerity  do 
not  go  together.  The  moment  lack  of  hon¬ 
esty  or  sincerity  on  the  part  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  doing  work  is  suspected,  it  should 
be  investigated  and  any  action  taken  that 
is  necessary  to  eliminate  this  condition, 
even  to  the  point  of  closing  out  incom- 
pleted  work  and  reawarding  it  to  someone 
else.  This  further  supports  the  need  for 
clear  and  fair  specifications  and  effective 
supervision,  in  that  there  will  then  be  no 
items  which  the  contractor  will  have  over¬ 
looked  or  misunderstood  and  no  chance  for 
him  to  depart  very  far  from  the  specifica¬ 
tions  without  the  same  being  noticed. 

Skilled  mechanics  represent  the  whole 
foundation  of  industry — without  them 
nothing  can  be  done  properly.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  every  class  of  work,  whether  it  be 
painting,  manufacturing,  or  building.  A 
skilled  mechanic  has  as  much  pride  in  his 
day’s  work  as  any  official  in  the  highest 
position,  and  it  is  proper  that  this  should 
be  so. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  any  purchaser  to 
think  that  the  term  “skilled  mechanic” 
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does  not  have  the  full  significance  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  title  or  that  anyone  can  do  a 
mechanic’s  work;  it  cannot  be  done,  and 
evidence  of  it  is  always  available. 

A  purchasing  agent,  in  awarding  work, 
will  soon  find  that  certain  groups  of  con¬ 
tractors  never  have  return  calls  because 
of  faulty  workmanship,  whereas,  in  other 
groups,  return  calls  become  quite  frequent. 
Usually  there  is  a  plausible  reason  submit¬ 
ted  for  such  returns  to  a  job,  but,  in  the 
final  analysis,  it  is  because  the  work  was 
not  done  properly  in  the  beginning.  A 
good  mechanic  will  not  do  an  unskilled 
job. 

It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  whom  business  is  being  done  be 
financially  responsible  in  proportion  to 
the  work  they  are  given  to  perform.  There 
are  both  small  and  large  contractors  and 
manufacturers,  and  each  serves  a  particu¬ 
lar  purpose.  A  contractor  or  vendor  of 
any  nature  should  have  a  reputation  com¬ 
pletely  clear  of  any  questionable  dealings. 
He  should  be  able  to  discount  all  bills  and 
should  have  an  excellent  rating  with  those 
people  from  whom  he  purchases  goods  or 
material. 

The  contractor  with  whom  a  purchasing 
agent  is  dealing  should  be  respected  by 
his  competitors.  There  may  be  all  the  ri¬ 
valry  possible  between  two  or  more  con¬ 
tractors,  but,  if  both  are  honest,  they  will 
mutually  respect  each  other. 

Legal  and  Insurance  Protection 

A  specification  should  recite  the  exact 
legal  and  insurance  protection  which  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  provide  for  the  work 
to  be  done.  It  is  the  purchasing  agent’s 
personal  duty,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  his 
supervisors,  to  take  care  of  all  such  legal 
and  insurance  details.  The  supervisor 
should  be  familiar  with  the  codes  of  the 
local  and  state  governing  bodies  and  see 
that  these  codes  are  properly  enforced. 
The  proper  insurance  is  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation,  public  liability,-  and  such  other 
forms  as  are  needed  to  insure  the  pur¬ 


chasing  agent  from  responsibility  for  per¬ 
sonal  liability  damage  suits. 

Another  matter  which  should  receive 
careful  attention  is  to  make  certain  that 
payments  made  to  one  contractor  are 
passed  along  to  his  subcontractors  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  work  they  have  performed. 
It  is  important  that  the  general  contrac¬ 
tor,  in  submitting  his  bills  or  requests  for 
payment,  also  submit  waivers  of  lien 
rights  and  copies  of  payroll,  all  properly 
executed. 

Regardless  of  how  desirable  it  is  to  have 
the  project  entirely  outlined  in  a  definite 
and  precise  manner  prior  to  the  awarding 
of  contracts  for  the  completion  of  work, 
the  actual  realization  of  this  objective  is 
rarely  accomplished  in  large  projects.  An 
exception  can  probably  be  made  in  cer¬ 
tain  government  projects,  but,  even  there, 
situations  arise  that  cannot  be  foreseen. 

Modifications  of  Contracts 

Businesses  and  manufacturing  plants 
are  perpetually  in  a  state  of  change.  Be¬ 
tween  the  time  plans  are  established  and 
the  work  advanced  to  a  point  where  defi¬ 
nite  commitment  is  made  in  plan  and  ar¬ 
rangement,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
some  changes  or  modifications  will  prove 
themselves  to  be  desirable.  Alert  officials 
are  ever  on  the  watch  for  ways  and  means 
of  improving  their  products  or  lowering 
their  costs.  For  that  reason,  it  is  essential 
that  methods  be  set  up  for  equitable  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  contract.  Generally,  this  is 
done  upon  the  basis  of  unit  prices  which 
apply  to  both  those  items  omitted  and 
those  items  added  to  the  work.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  unit  prices  should  be  a 
requirement  of  the  contract  and  should 
be  covered  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the 
original  specifications.  If  the  method  of 
modifying  work  is  established  properly,  no 
unpleasantness  nor  unfairness  should  be 
experienced  during  the  period  of  con¬ 
struction. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  expect  that  a 
caisson  could  be  built  economically  upon 
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the  basis  of  a  contract  specifying  the 
exact  amount  of  cost.  This  is  said  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  trial  borings  have 
been  taken  and  that  there  is  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  subsoil  conditions  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  community.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  in  advance  whether  unusual  water 
conditions  will  be  experienced  or  whether 
an  unusual  amount  of  sand,  clay,  or  shale 
rock  will  have  to  be  excavated  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  a  base  on  solid  rock. 
For  that  reason,  a  unit  price  basis  is  set 
up  for  doing  caissons  with  only  an  ex¬ 
pected  allowance  included  in  the  contract. 

In  the  same  way,  weather  conditions 
must  be  conceded  to  allow  changes  after 
the  contract  is  awarded,  as  unusually  dry 
weather  or  excessively  wet  or  cold  weather 
can  readily  affect  the  contractor’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  completing  the  work  upon  the 
basis  of  his  proposal. 

A  good  example  of  the  need  for  an 
equitable  adjustment  in  a  contract  after 
it  had  been  awarded  and  upon  the  basis  of 
fair  terms  established  in  the  specification 
would  be  the  Stevens  Hotel  in  Chicago. 
The  plans  for  this  building  were  first  set 
up  in  1920;  it  took  two  years  to  create 
these  plans  and  another  two  years  to  check 
them  thoroughly  and  to  arrange  the  ways 
and  means  of  construction.  The  contract 
was  awarded  in  1925,  and,  although  many 
modifications  in  the  original  plans  had 
been  made  to  accommodate  the  rearrange¬ 
ments  thought  of  in  the  period  elapsed 
since  the  starting  of  the  plans,  a  multitude 
of  additional  changes  were  required  during 
the  two  years  of  construction.  This  be¬ 
came  necessary  as  a  logical  evolution 
of  the  American  innkeeping  profession, 
which  underwent  almost  a  complete 
change  during  the  period  of  1920  to  1927. 

Items  Specifications  Shouu)  Consider 

Assuming  that  specifications  are  neces¬ 
sary,  the  following  are  some  of  the  items 
to  be  so  considered : 

Valves:  Valves  should  be  specified  by 
using  the  manufacturer’s  name  and  cata¬ 


logue  number.  If  one  make  of  valve  is 
standard  equipment  for  the  building,  the 
one  manufacturer’s  name  and  catalogue 
number  is  sufficient.  If  competition  is 
wanted — and  there  is  no  reason  why  com¬ 
petition  should  not  be  obtained — ,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  catalogue  number  of  each 
manufacturer  whose  valve  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  be  noted. 

This  is  easily  understood  in  that  the 
quality  of  a  gate  valve,  for  example,  could 
vary  from  a  low  price  for  a  cheap  valve 
to  three  or  four  times  this  price  for  the 
best  grade  a  manufacturer  makes. 

Too  often  a  purchasing  agent  buys 
valves  without  consideration  of  the  func¬ 
tion  they  are  to  serve.  This  should  never 
occur ;  there  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  type  of  valves  and  the  functions  they 
are  to  perform  as  there  is  difference  b^ 
tween  paper  for  scratch  paper  purposes 
and  that  for  making  dollar  bills. 

Plumbing  Fixtures:  The  quality  of  vit¬ 
reous  ware  obtained  from  the  leading 
manufacturers  has  been  fairly  well  stand¬ 
ardized,  and,  at  present,  it  is  not  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  ingredients  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  vitreous  ware  fixtures 
be  specified  in  detail.  It  has  not  been  long 
since  the  kind  of  clay  and  the  method  of 
finishing  were  very  serious  problems.  If 
the  purchaser  wishes  to  purchase  from 
other  than  the  leading  concerns  in  this 
field,  it  is  necessary  that  he  acquaint  him¬ 
self  with  the  process  of  manufacture  in 
order  to  assure  the  delivery  of  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  product. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  at  this  time  that 
the  selection  should  be  that  of  the  first 
grade  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards,  which  requires  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  uniformity  in  finish  and  shape. 

For  enamel  ware,  the  same  remarks  ap¬ 
ply  except  that  enameled  iron  is  being  ex¬ 
perimented  with  to  a  greater  extent  than 
vitreous  ware. 

The  buyer  of  plumbing  fixtures  should 
determine  the  exact  type  of  fixtures  to  be 
purchased  and  should  set  up  the  manu- 
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facturer’s  catalogue  number  in  the  speci¬ 
fication.  If  competition  is  desired,  the 
catalogue  number  of  the  manufacturer 
whose  product  is  acceptable  should  be 
noted.  There  have  been  great  advances 
in  the  development  of  plumbing  fixtures, 
both  from  a  standpoint  of  design  and  from 
a  standpoint  of  serviceability  and  con¬ 
venience.  To  select  the  proper  fixtures  for 
a  specific  purchase,  the  purchaser  should 
see  samples  of  those  he  intends  to  buy  un¬ 
less  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  them 
through  usage  and,  therefore,  can  select 
them  from  a  catalogue. 

There  are  special  designs  of  plumbing 
fixtures,  of  which  only  a  relatively  few 
pieces  are  made,  and  there  are  standard 
designs  which  are  continually  going 
through  the  plant.  The  standard  designs 
have  general  acceptance,  are  cheaper  (be¬ 
cause  of  the  quantity  produced),  and 
should  be  selected  by  the  buyer  whenever 
possible. 

Stops  should  be  provided  on  the  hot  and 
cold  water  lines  immediately  below  the  fix¬ 
tures  where  the  necessity  for  the  cutting 
off  of  the  water  on  one  fixture,  due  to  re¬ 
pair,  would  interrupt  the  service  of  a 
whole  group. 

The  use  of  the  proper  weight  pipe  and 
connections  to  the  lavatory  is  essential, 
and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  better  to  use 
iron  pipe  size  brass  with  polished  chrome 
surface;  this  provides  the  easiest  form  of 
maintenance  and  permits  easy  removal. 
The  trap  should  be  specified  as  a  cast  piece 
of  brass,  and  a  trap  run-out  should  be  of 
specified  weight  of  material  as  these  parts 
receive  rigorous  wear. 

The  faucets  should  be  specified  care¬ 
fully  as  to  make  so  that  the  equipment  of 
a  building  may  be  uniformly  of  one  manu¬ 
facture.  This  allows  the  carrying  of  all 
the  parts  needed  to  repair  a  faucet  with¬ 
out  an  excessive  stock. 

Procedure  in  Tuckpointing:  Tuckpoint¬ 
ing  work  is  very  difficult  to  specify,  but 
the  buyer  can  outline  specifically  the 
method  of  procedure  and  the  materials 


used.  A  general  outline  covering  the  vari¬ 
ous  phases  is  given  in  the  following. 

The  mortar  may  be  defective  because  of 
several  reasons,  such  as  too  rapid  drying, 
freezing,  or  too  rich  a  mixture.  In  doing 
tuckpointing  work,  it  is  essential  that  all 
of  the  loose  and  defective  mortar  in  the 
joints  between  the  stone  or  brick  be  re¬ 
moved  entirely  so  that  the  new  material 
will  have  an  immediate  bond  on  a  good 
and  sound  section  of  the  masonry.  If  this 
is  not  done  and  only  the  surfaces  of  the 
joints  are  filled,  the  void  thus  created 
within  the  wall  will  fail  to  provide  the 
proper  strength  for  which  the  wall  was 
designed  and  will  in  time  collect  moisture 
through  condensation  or  infiltration.  This 
moisture,  when  freezing,  will  expand  and 
force  out  the  inferior  pointing  that  has 
been  done. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  great  confidence 
should  be  had  in  the  contractor  doing  this 
class  of  work,  as  it  would  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  supervise  thoroughly  all  of  the 
mechanic’s  actions. 

Joints  should  be  filled  from  the  solid 
and  well-preserved  mortar  to  the  surface 
in  one  operation,  and  there  the  joints 
should  be  struck  in  a  manner  to  match 
the  architecture  of  the  balance  of  the 
building.  In  filling  joints,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  wall  be  wetted  so  that  the  mortar 
used  in  the  work  may  be  cured  thoroughly. 

In  many  instances,  before  tuckpointing 
is  considered,  the  joints  have  deteriorated 
to  such  a  depth  that  it  is  impossible  to  do 
a  tuckpointing  job.  Many  times  these 
joints  have  held  water,  with  the  result 
that  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of 
this  water  have  forced  the  entire  wall  out 
of  line  so  that  the  wall  itself  may  be  in 
danger  of  falling.  In  cases  like  this,  the 
wall  must  be  rebuilt,  and  this  involves  the 
tearing  down,  cleaning,  and  relaying  of 
the  brick,  just  as  though  it  were  a  new 
building. 

It  is  important  that  any  work  involving 
mortar  be  done  in  the  proper  season  and 
that  the  mortar  be  allowed  to  cure  natu- 
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rally  under  conditions  found  to  be  correct. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  erect  walls  in  winter 
time,  they  must  be  covered  and  kept 
warm.  If  it  is  necessary  to  erect  walls  in 
excessively  hot  weather,  these  walls  must 
be  kept  moistened  until  the  mortar  has 
gained  its  full  strength.  This  work  cannot 
be  rushed  and  requires  a  natural  period 
of  time. 

For  tuckpointing  and  outside  masonry 
work,  only  the  very  best  materials  must 
be  used.  There  are  a  great  many  patented 
products  on  the  market  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  lessen  the  labor  and  do  the  work 
well,  but  experience  has  proved  that  for 
general  all-around  usage,  genuine  Port¬ 
land  cement  combined  with  sand  and  pos¬ 
sibly  tempered  with  a  small  amount  of 
lime,  all  thoroughly  mixed  with  just  the 
right  amount  of  water  to  permit  working, 
is  the  best  to  use.  Substitutions  may  have 
a  field  where  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  mechanics  when  using  them,  but  in  the 
long  run,  a  purchaser  may  always  call 
upon  the  Portland  Cement  Association  for 
information  and  help.  This  association  is 
an  organization  created  by  the  leading  ce¬ 
ment  manufacturing  companies  to  further 
the  uses  of  cement.  It  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  research  in  the  uses  of  cement,  and 
it  is  always  advisable  to  consider  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  seriously  and  to  take  such 
service  as  it  is  able  to  offer. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  pur¬ 
chasers  to  put  some  tuckpointing  in  with 
the  roofing  contract.  This  should  not  be 
done  under  any  circumstances;  any  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  brickwork  should  be  particu¬ 
larly  excluded  from  a  roofer’s  work.  The 
practice  of  letting  roofers  do  tuckpointing 
has  led  many  contractors  to  apply  a  coat 
of  asphalt  or  pitch  on  the  inside  of  a  para¬ 
pet  wall  in  order  to  seal  these  walls.  This 
is  the  most  foolish  thing  that  can  be  done 
with  a  parapet  wall  because  if  it  does  seal 
the  wall,  it  will  cause  damage;  the  ma¬ 
sonry  behind  the  coating  will  draw  mois¬ 
ture  into  the  little  pores  and  cells  within 
the  brick  work,  and  this  moisture  must 


be  able  to  drain  out  readily.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  protect  a  wall  properly,  and 
that  is  with  the  use  of  masonry  materials. 

Roofs:  Much  has  been  said  about  roof¬ 
ing  and  the  guarantees  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  therefor.  In  buying  a  roof,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  must  first  determine  the  kind  of 
roof  wanted  and  the  materials  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  use.  Roofs  divide  themselves  into 
several  classifications,  a  few  of  which  are 
listed  in  the  following. 

A  wood  shingle  roof  should  specify  num¬ 
ber  one  Red  Cedar  shingles,  which  are 
conceded  to  be  the  very  best  but  can  be 
made  with  cheaper  grades.  Wood  is  a 
good  selection  from  an  appearance  point 
of  view  and  will  wear  splendidly  on  steep 
pitched  roofs  when  the  shingles  are 
stained;  otherwise  a  life  of  from  five  to 
ten  years  can  be  expected.  It  is  very  deco¬ 
rative  and  quickly  obtains  the  weathered 
effect,  which  is  desirable  to  many  estate 
owners.  This  type  of  roof,  when  applied, 
must  be  set  up  so  as  to  provide  at  least 
three  thicknesses  of  shingles  at  any  point, 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  edge  exposed 
to  the  weather  should  not  exceed  four  and 
one-half  inches.  If  a  variegated  thatched 
effect  is  desired,  longer  shingles  should 
be  used  in  order  to  permit  the  part  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  weather  to  vary  from  three 
and  one-half  to  five  and  one-half  inches, 
but  at  no  time  should  there  be  less  than 
three  layers  of  shingles  for  protection. 
This  would  probably  involve  eighteen-inch 
shingles. 

A  genuine  ceramic  tile  roof  is  selected 
for  its  appearance  and  conformance  to  a 
certain  style  of  architecture.  It  is  reason¬ 
ably  serviceable  but  should  not  be  used 
where  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
conditions  occur,  such  as  in  the  temper¬ 
ate  zone.  It  should  always  be  provided 
with  a  proper  water  stop  of  roofing  felt 
underneath  broken  tile.  These  roofs  come 
in  all  the  colors  obtainable  in  tile. 

Slate  is  a  very  desirable  form  of  roof¬ 
ing  and  comes  in  a  variety  of  colors.  If 
properly  applied,  it  is  a  durable  roof 
which  will  last  a  long  time.  It  has  very 
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distinctive  architectural  qualities  and  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  roof  obtain¬ 
able.  Care  must  be  taken  in  its  installa¬ 
tion,  otherwise  it  will  be  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure.  It  is  limited  in  its  use  to  reasonably 
steep  pitched  roofs.  This  is  so  because  of 
the  possibility  of  moisture  getting  under¬ 
neath  the  slates  and  freezing,  thereby  de¬ 
stroying  them.  In  Chicago  and  vicinity 
there  are  examples  of  this  type  of  roof 
which  are  over  fifty  and  sixty  years  old. 
Care  must  be  taken  with  slate  roofs  to  see 
that  there  is  paper,  felt,  and  other  protec¬ 
tion  underneath  to  avoid  condensation. 

Lead  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  roof¬ 
ing  material,  and  today  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  there  are  roofs  which  were  guar¬ 
anteed  for  500  years  when  installed. 
This  may  be  considered  somewhat  as 
a  facetious  statement,  but  it  is  made  quite 
seriously  by  those  who  apply  the  roof. 
Lead  is  an  inert  metal  and  is  probably 
more  resistant  to  the  common  chemicals 
transferred  by  air  than  any  other  ma¬ 
terial.  Great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  applying  a  lead  roof.  Joints  should 
be  completely  eliminated  where  possible, 
and  where  they  do  become  necessary,  ex¬ 
tra  caution  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
they  are  tight. 

A  copper  roof  is  also  very  desirable.  It 
is  used  primarily  as  a  roof  to  withstand 
serious  exposures  and  weather  conditions. 
Its  cost  is  quite  high,  but,  because  of  its 
elasticity  and  ductility,  it  can  be  applied 
on  flat  surfaces  better  than  any  other  ma¬ 
terial.  It  can  be  made  up  with  soldered 
joints  and,  if  properly  supported  under¬ 
neath,  will  last  an  indefinite  length  of 
time.  Generally  it  is  put  on  in  more  than 
one  ply.  In  addition  to  its  application 
where  other  materials  will  not  hold  up,  it 
has  certain  architectural  qualities  which 
are  attractive,  as  it  weathers  to  quite  a 
pleasant  antique  finish.  Further,  it  is  used 
for  flashing  purposes  to  supplement  the 
more  inexpensive  grades  of  roofing.  It 
serves  very  well  in  this  capacity  if  care¬ 
fully  installed,  with  particular  care  to  the 


sealing  of  the  flashing  in  the  adjoining 
walls. 

Composition  roofing  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  type  of  roofing  in  use  today.  It  has 
been  developed  to  a  point  where  it  makes 
an  excellent  roof  and  even  approaches  the 
slate  shingle  in  decorative  effect.  This 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  as  serviceable  and 
as  beautiful  as  a  slate  roof,  but  if  the  best 
grades  are  used,  it  does  approach  it  in 
appearance.  It  is  very  inexpensive,  being 
the  cheapest  of  all  materials  used,  and  yet 
it  is  one  of  the  most  lasting.  It  may  be 
applied  as  a  shingle  for  a  gabled  roof,  or 
it  may  be  applied  on  roofs  with  or  without 
gravel.  If  the  pitch  is  rather  steep,  the 
gravel  should  be  omitted,  as  it  will  wash 
into  the  downspouts. 

As  the  asphalt  composition  roof  is  the 
most  common  roof  in  use  today,  it  is  dealt 
with  in  some  detail.  A  roofing  specifica¬ 
tion  should  be  written  carefully  after  an 
inspection  has  been  made  of  the  roof.  This 
specification  should  govern  exactly  what 
is  to  be  provided  in  the  roof  and  the 
method  of  application.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  it  is  desirable  to  ask  for  no  more  than 
a  three-  or  five-year  guarantee  on  this 
type  of  roof  because  the  quality  of  the 
materials  used  are  so  firmly  established 
that  a  longer  guarantee  period  would  not 
be  necessary. 

Roof  work  generally  resolves  itself  into 
three  divisions: 

A  recoat  job. 

Reflashing'  the  roof. 

A  new  roof. 

Recoating  is  advisable  where  the  felts 
exposed  to  the  weather  are  starting  to  dry 
up  and  are  fraying  on  the  surface  so  that 
they  are  losing  their  structural  strength 
and  are  very  susceptible  to  abrasive  wear. 
A  good  roof,  if  recoated  from  time  to  time, 
will  remain  serviceable  for  an  unusually 
long  period  as  the  top  resurfacing  pro¬ 
tects  the  material  just  the  same  way  as 
the  paint  on  wood  protects  the  wood.  Re¬ 
coating  receives  too  little  consideration. 
However,  it  is  one  method  of  repair  with 
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which  every  purchaser  should  try  to  ac¬ 
quaint  himself. 

Recoating  should  be  accomplished  after 
a  thorough  cleaning  of  the  roof.  Hot 
pitch  or  asphalt,  as  manufactured  by  the 
best  roofing  material  firms,  is  then  poured 
over  the  surface  and  is  mopped  into  the 
felt  in  a  uniform  way.  It  should  be  very 
hot  when  applied  so  it  can  be  worked  into 
the  felts  before  it  hardens.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  recoat  is  not  too  thick, 
as  then  it  will  crack  and  damage  the  felts 
underneath. 

The  flashing  probably  causes  more  trou¬ 
ble  than  any  other  part  of  the  roof  as  it 
is  subject  to  the  most  abuse.  It  is  also 
important  that  flashing  be  sealed  tightly 
against  the  wall  and  that  it  be  carried 
down  over  the  roof  and  applied  in  such  a 
manner  that  water  cannot  get  behind  it. 
Good  materials,  as  manufactured  by  the 
leading  roof  material  contractors,  should 
be  used. 

To  obtain  good  flashing,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  roof  felts  themselves  be  turned 
up  at  the  wall  so  that  they  form  a  good 
water  shed ;  then  the  only  function  of  the 
flashing  will  be  to  protect  the  turned-up 
edges  of  the  main  roof  felts. 

There  is  considerable  controversy  over 
flashing  as  to  whether  or  not  it  should  be 
multiple  ply.  There  are  arguments  for 
both  sides.  Most  all  purchasers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  will  agree  that  flashing,  prop¬ 
erly  applied,  made  up  of  several  mem¬ 
branes,  each  solidly  mopped  to  the  other, 
and  the  whole  made  as  one  piece  without 
air  spaces  between  the  ply,  makes  the  best 
flashing.  On  the  other  hand,  recognition 
must  be  given  to  the  limitations  of  the 
mechanic  doing  the  work  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  experienced  in  getting  absolute  con¬ 
tact  between  the  several  layers  over  the 
entire  area.  For  that  reason  some  pur¬ 
chasers  have  decided  upon  the  use  of  a 
single  layer  of  flashing  of  very  heavy  felt, 
about  seventy  pounds  per  square,  and  this 
protected  on  the  exposed  side  with  a  slate 
coat.  In  this  class  of  flashing,  the  full 


strength  is  immediately  available,  and  it 
cannot  be  damaged  easily. 

It  is  important  that  proper  supervision 
be  given  to  a  roof  installation  to  make 
certain  that  the  work  is  done  in  exact  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  specifications.  It  is  also 
desirable  that,  as  a  check  against  the  job 
after  its  completion  and  before  payment, 
the  purchaser  have  the  right,  without  ex¬ 
pense,  to  cut  several  sample  holes  in  the 
roof  to  determine  whether  the  specifica¬ 
tions  have  been  followed. 

Conclusion 

All  of  the  foregoing  reasons  for  speci¬ 
fications  are  important;  each  is  in  itself 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the 
proper  use  of  specifications.  However, 
there  is  still  another  and  all-important 
reason,  and  that  is  the  reduction  of  over¬ 
head  cost  in  both  the  purchasing  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  firm  of  which  that  purchas¬ 
ing  department  is  an  integral  part.  If  a 
method  or  degree  of  regularity  for  stand¬ 
ardization  can  be  established,  great  con¬ 
venience  and  many  economies  will  be  ef¬ 
fected  both  for  the  purchaser  and  for  the 
seller.  In  the  continuous  purchasing  of 
work,  whether  it  be  equipment  or  labor, 
or  both  combined,  experience,  if  carefully 
considered,  will  show  better  ways  of  ac¬ 
complishing  any  objective.  It  is  certain 
that  every  purchaser  makes  the  same  type 
of  purchase  many  times,  and,  if  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  modify  his  method  of  making 
this  purchase  in  light  of  the  experience 
gained  in  the  previous  purchase  of  the 
same  thing,  he  will  soon  be  able  to  work 
out  a  very  fair,  clear,  economical,  and  ef¬ 
ficient  method. 

There  is  usually  but  one  good  way  of 
doing  anything,  and,  as  pointed  out  above, 
if  that  best  way  can  be  arrived  at  and 
firmly  established,  the  effort  and  expense 
to  repeat  a  similar  operation  is  lessened 
immeasurably.  Nothing,  of  course,  is 
fixed,  and  the  establishment  of  this  rou¬ 
tine  can  never  be  finally  settled,  but  gen¬ 
erally  a  change  in  an  entire  specification 
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is  very  rare.  It  is  only  a  section  or  minor 
part  which  is  improved  as  experience  de¬ 
termines  or  new  procesess  are  developed. 

Everyone  will  freely  grant  that  today 
the  new  and  improved  products  being  de¬ 
veloped  and  offered  are  so  numerous  that 
just  their  consideration  deserves  the  use 
of  several  people’s  time.  These  new  prod¬ 
ucts  represent  so  great  an  improvement 
that  it  is  suicidal  for  a  firm  not  to  be 
abreast  of  the  field  and  take  advantage  of 
them. 

Because  of  the  wide  variety  of  items 
handled  by  a  general  purchasing  agent  in 
a  large  institution,  it  is  imperative  that 
each  particular  type  of  purchase  be 
worked  down  to  its  final  solution  so  that 
it  may  become  a  matter  of  routine  and 
require  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  purchaser  in  the  transaction.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  establishment  of 
details  of  a  purchase  in  that  it  is  the  con¬ 
stant  fight  with  details  that  takes  such  a 
great  share  of  most  people’s  time.  With 


standard  methods  set  up  upon  the  basis  of 
what  experience  has  proved  to  be  the  best 
way  of  buying  a  particular  item,  and  this 
process  set  up  for  each  new  class  of  pur¬ 
chase  as  it  occurs,  the  director  of  pur¬ 
chases  may  turn  a  large  volume  of  the 
work  over  to  assistants.  This  will  free 
him  so  that  he  may  be  continually  on  the 
lookout  for  new  developments  in  the  fields 
in  which  he  is  concerned.  This  freedom 
will  also  allow  the  purchaser  to  make  de¬ 
tached  examinations  of  the  work  for 
which  he  is  responsible.  It  is  well  under¬ 
stood  by  everyone  that  those  closest  to 
their  work  can  make  the  most  obvious  mis¬ 
takes  and  that  they  are  the  most  difficult 
to  change  from  an  established  way  of  do¬ 
ing  things.  This  detached  point  of  view  is 
one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  executives,  in 
that  they  do  not  burden  themselves  too 
much  with  the  actual  work  of  the  office 
but,  rather,  observe  its  effect. 

Reference:  “Specifications  and  Standard  Volume  Purchas¬ 
ing,”  by  Oliver  S.  Turner,  in  The  Journal  of  Real  Estate 
Management,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  February,  1936,  pp.  49-63. 
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McGonagle,  James  R.  APARTMENT  HOUSE 
RENTAL,  INVESTMENT,  AND  MANAGE¬ 
MENT.  Neu'  York,  Pr entice -Hall,  1937.  420  pp. 
$5.00. 

A  very  readable  and  well-illustrated  textbook 
on  apartment  house  management  has  just  made 
its  appearance  and  is  a  valuable  and  worthwhile 
contribution  to  a  scanty  field  of  literature.  Prop¬ 
erty  has  been  managed  for  years,  successfully  and 
unsuccessfully.  But  until  recent  years  no  one  has 
undertaken  a  scientific  discussion  and  description 
of  how  it  is  done.  Mr.  McGonagle’s  work,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  real  asset  to  an  important  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  affecting  property  valued  at  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  McGonagle,  of  the  firm  of  J.  R.  McGonagle 
Company,  Realtors,  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
was  formerly  Manager  of  Apartment  House  Op¬ 
erations,  Pomona  Mutual  Building  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  Los  Angeles  and  at  one  time  Rental 
and  Operation  Manager  of  the  Peter  F.  Reynolds 
Organization  of  Chicago.  He  has  spent  years  in 
studying  the  problems  of  property  management 
and  is  well  qualified  to  write  of  his  experiences. 

How  to  rent  vacant  apartments  faster  and  with 
less  cost,  how  to  handle  collections  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  goodwill  of  tenants,  how  to  reduce 
operating  costs,  how  to  price  apartments,  how  to 
keep  buildings  attractive,  how  to  fit  the  prospect 
into  the  apartment,  how  to  treat  the  hold-over 
tenant,  and  how  to  determine  the  market  price  of 
a  property  are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
sections. 

Its  comprehensive  scope  is  shown  by  the  Con¬ 
tents,  as  follows: 

I.  Essentials  of  Successful  Renting. 

II.  Getting  Rental  Prospects  through  Signs 
and  Publicity. 

III.  Getting  Rental  Prospects  through  News¬ 
paper  Advertising. 

IV.  Copy  for  Classified  and  Other  Advertising. 

V.  Getting  Rental  Prospects  throueh  Real 

Estate  Brokers,  Direct-Mail  Solicitation, 
and  Other  Means. 

VI.  How  to  Handle  the  Rental  Prospect. 

VII.  Written  Agreements  and  House  Rules. 

VIII.  Rent  Collections. 

IX.  Bookkeeping  and  Reports. 

X.  Fundamentals  of  Apartment  House  In¬ 
vestment. 

XI.  AnaWzing  and  Appraising  the  Apartment 
Building. 

XII.  Analyzing  and  Appraising  the  Apartment 
Building,  (continued) 


XIII.  What  to  Look  for  When  Buying  a  Build¬ 
ing. 

XIV.  A  Word  about  Cooperative  Apartments. 

The  book  tells  you  how  to  attract  desirable 
tenants;  how  to  bring  the  attractive  features  of 
your  building  to  the  attention  of  prospects;  how 
to  overcome  the  competition  of  neighboring 
apartments;  how  to  show  your  space  to  the  best 
advantage;  and  how  to  eliminate  undesirable  ten¬ 
ants.  Agreements  with  tenants,  leases,  collections, 
legal  methods,  and  management  contracts  with 
the  owners  are  also  considered. 

Another  feature  of  the  book  which  adds  to  its 
interest  and  to  its  value  is  the  profusion  of  illus¬ 
trations  explaining  the  material.  Sample  forms, 
pictures  of  attractively  furnished  and  decorated 
apartments,  illustrations  of  correct  lighting,  and 
samples  of  different  types  of  advertising  appear 
on  almost  every  page. 

Chapter  Number  VIII,  dealing  with  “Rent 
Collections,”  is  especially  good.  It  first  analyzes 
the  nature  of  delinquent  accounts  and  further 
points  out  that  people  fall  behind  in  their  rent 
because  of  (1)  carelessness  or  neglect;  (2)  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties;  (3)  the  deadbeat  type  (who  put 
off  payment  because  they  intend  to  stay  as  long 
as  possible  and  hope  to  beat  the  landlord  out  of 
as  much  as  they  can  before  notice  to  vacate  is 
given;  (4)  the  hold-over  type  (who  pay  as  little  as 
possible  before  they  are  given  notice  to  vacate 
and,  after  receiving  notice,  use  every  legal  right 
to  stay  until  the  final  step  of  ejectment  proceed¬ 
ings  has  been  carried  out) ;  and  (5)  the  skipper  and 
bad-check  type.  Mr.McGonagle  then  considers  the 
gathering  and  use  of  reliable  credit  information 
in  order  to  eliminate  these  types  before  they  be¬ 
come  tenants.  A  long  discussion  of  collection 
methods  follows,  illustrated  with  samples  of 
stickers  and  letters  used  to  prod  delinquents.  The 
important  subject  of  rent  collections  and  the  law 
might  be  enlarged  to  good  advantage. 

One  of  the  longest  chapters  in  the  book  deals 
with  bookkeeping  reports  and  is  especially  rec¬ 
ommended  to  managers  who  have  been  bothered 
by  the  intricacy  of  these  details. 

The  appeal  of  this  book  to  real  estate  men  lies 
in  its  collection  of  practical  ideas  which  have 
proved  successful  over  years  of  experience.  Bas¬ 
ically,  this  is  a  book  of  practice  rather  than 
theory.  In  addition,  valuable  material  is  found 
within  its  covers  which  cannot  be  located  in  cny 
other  publication.  It  should  be  read  by  e  /ery  real 
estate  man  interested  in  the  business  of  property 
management. 
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New  Articles 


“Keeping  Up  a  Clean  Front,”  by  David  George 
Bareuther. 

Depreciation  has  become  a  big  problem  in  real 
estate  today.  The  tenants  are  driven  from  the 
building  as  soon  as  their  leases  expire.  Much  can 
be  accomplished  to  combat  deterioration  if  the 
exterior  is  properly  cleaned.  Here  are  some  facts 
every  manager  should  know  about  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  property  and  methods  of  “Keeping  Up  a 
Clean  Front.”  Skyscraper  Management.  June,  1927, 
p.  12.  $0.45. 

*  *  * 

“Training  the  Janitor,”  by  George  H.  Benja¬ 
min. 

Contained  within  this  article  are  excellent  in¬ 
structions  to  workers  in  the  Building  Maintenance 
Unit  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Little 
or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  training  of 
janitors  even  though  they  carry  on  important 
functions  in  the  operation  of  a  building.  It  would 
be  well  worth  your  while  to  distribute  printed 
instructions  such  as  these  to  your  employees. 
Skyscraper  Management.  June,  1937,  p.  16-17.  $0.45. 

*  >)■ 

“Hidden  Hazards  of  the  Law  in  Serving  Ten¬ 
ants,”  by  Lawrence  R.  Bloomenthal. 

An  attorney  at  law  warns  owners  and  man¬ 
agers  of  the  unsuspected  legal  hazards  in  pro¬ 
viding  services  for  tenants  other  than  those  called 
for  in  the  lease.  Different  types  of  buildings  re¬ 
quire  different  kinds  of  services.  Buildings  and 
Building  Management.  July,  1937,  p.  43-44.  $0.45. 

*  *  * 

“Tenant  Complaints:  A  Real  Test  of  Manage¬ 
ment,”  by  William  B.  Hall. 

A  property  manager  of  a  large  building  de¬ 
scribes  his  method  of  dealing  with  irate  tenants. 
He  practices  a  human  and  considerate  attitude 
toward  his  tenants  which  brings  results.  The 
tactful  way  in  which  he  meets  complaints  is  an 
example  well  worth  following.  Real  Estate  Record. 
June  19,  1937,  p.  32-34.  $0.50. 

*  *  * 

“Growth  of  Cities,”  by  Homer  Hoyt. 

In  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  reasons 
for  decentralization  of  downtown  business  prop¬ 
erties  and  how  such  moves  may  be  anticipated, 
Mr.  Hoyt  outlines  certain  basic  principles.  These 
principles,  of  course,  are  often  complicated  by 


factors  peculiar  to  particular  cities.  In  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  articles,  individual  cities  will  be  used  as 
case-studies.  Skyscraper  Management.  July,  1937, 
p.  8.  $0.45. 

«  *  * 

“Occupancy  Trend  Gains  Momentum,”  by  W. 
M.  MacLachlan. 

Occupancy  returns  from  ninety-eight  communi¬ 
ties  are  tabulated  here  in  a  very  comprehensive 
report  by  the  Rental  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Building  Owners  and  Managers. 
Included  in  the  report  are  five  tables,  breaking 
down  vacancies  into  regions  and  individual  cities. 
There  is  also  a  chronological  comparison  of  va¬ 
cancies  beginning  with  the  first  survey  made  by 
the  Committee  in  1924.  Skyscraper  Management. 
June,  1937,  p.  6-9.  $0.45. 

*  *  * 

“Special  Services  that  Create  Tenant  Good- 

Will,”  by  H.  Robert  Mandel. 

Every  effort  on  the  part  of  an  employee  to 
please  the  tenant  will  eventually  result  in  divi¬ 
dends.  There  are  numerous  little  services  that 
can  be  rendered  without  any  great  amount  of 
effort.  Here  are  some  helpful  ideas  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  your  tenants.  Buildings  and  Building  Man¬ 
agement.  August,  1937,  p.  .5.?-.‘54.  $0.45. 

*  *  * 

“Modern  Design  and  Equipment  for  Apartment 

Buildings,”  by  John  E.  Nordblom. 

Renting  appeal  can  be  found  in  using  certain 
types  of  design  and  equipment  features.  Here  is 
a  survey  made  of  likes  and  dislikes  of  prospec¬ 
tive  tenants  which  furnishes  usable  information 
about  tenants  in  general.  Mr.  Nordblom  discusses 
at  length  such  features  as  exterior,  entrance  and 
lobby,  corridors,  kitchens,  etc.  Buildings  and 
Building  Management.  August,  1937,  p.  45.  $0.45. 

*  *  * 

“Completely  Air  Conditioned  Apartments  Rent 
Immediately  and  Show  Big  Return,”  by  George 
H.  Watson. 

“One  hundred  per  cent  rented  with  a  waiting 
list  of  tenants!  That  is  the  story  of  the  first  air 
conditioned  new  apartment  house  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  in  fact  one  of  the  first  in  the  country.” 
Profit  by  the  experiences  of  property  owners  who 
have  installed  air  conditioning.  National  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Journal.  August,  1937,  p.  40-41.  $0.70. 
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“Increasing:  Rent  Fairly,”  by  Robert  S.  Way- 
land. 

“'Should  the  landlord  give  leases  for  more  than 
a  year  at  present  rates?”  This  question  is  an¬ 
swered  in  a  lease  worked  out  in  Boston  in  1934, 
which  provided  for  an  increase  in  rent  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  both  landlord  and  tenant.  It  involved 
options  to  renew  each  year  after  the  first  two 
years  at  increased  minimum  rentals.  The  tenant 
is  assured  of  the  right  to  remain  and  is  not 
forced  to  pay  a  high  rental  for  a  good  location 
in  poor  times.  The  tenant  has  already  taken 
advantage  of  the  first  two  options,  and  the  land¬ 
lord  has  averaged  a  satisfactory  rental  over  the 
past  three  years.  Freehold.  Auffust  15,  1937,  p. 
117-118.  $0.10. 

*  *  * 

“Is  Boom  Coming  in  Real  Estate?”  by  Roy 
Wenzlick. 

In  May,  1936,  Mr.  Wenzlick  published  a  book 
explaining  why  he  thought  real  estate  improve¬ 
ment  would  be  gradual  for  a  few  years  followed 
by  the  domination  of  boom  psychology.  Since 
then  he  has  received  numerous  questions  calling 
his  attention  to  the  rapid  rise  in  construction 
costs  and  asking  him  if  this  would  seriously 
affect  the  boom.  The  anwer  to  this  question, 
which  he  considers  in  detail,  is  an  emphatic  “No.” 
Freehold.  August  1,  1937,  p.  83-85.  $0.10. 

*  *  * 

“Tenants  Hall  of  Fame,”  by  William  R.  Wright. 

A  property  manager  encounters  some  peculiar 
people  in  his  work.  From  his  four  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Wright  has  made  a  collection,  including 
certain  tenant-types  which  anyone  familiar  with 
property  management  will  undoubtedly  recognize 
immediately.  Freehold.  August  15,  1937,  p.  123-125. 
$0.10. 

*  *  * 

“Lease  Activity  at  Record  Peak.” 

Operators  of  apartment  hotels  in  Chicago  re¬ 
port  that  the  lack  of  desirable  rooms  is  the 
greatest  since  1926.  There  has  been  unusal  ac¬ 
tivity  in  securing  October  first  leases.  Leases 
are  now  being  written  at  an  advance  of  10  per 
cent  above  last  year,  and  a  number  of  managers 
are  contemplating  further  increases  at  an  early 
date.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  hotel  op¬ 
erator  can  select  his  tenants  and  show  a  measure 
of  independence.  The  Economist.  August  21,  1937, 
p.  1.  $0.35. 


“Co-operation  Breaks  a  Stalemate.” 

“A  building  condemned  as  unsafe  by  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  ordered  tom  down,  a  tenant 
with  a  long  lease  who  refused  to  vacate  on  the 
ground  that  it  meant  destruction  of  his  restaur¬ 
ant  business  and  of  his  income:  owner  and  mana¬ 
ger  in  a  quandry.  What  to  do?”  A  scheme  was 
conceived  in  which  all  parties  concerned  profited. 
Building  and  Modernization.  August,  1937,  p.  12.  $025. 
*  *  * 

“Garbage  Collection — At  Rear  of  House  or 
Curb?  Some  Facts  and  Figures.” 

There  are  many  advantages  in  collecting  refuse 
at  the  rear  of  the  house,  but  the  cost  increases 
80  per  cent  according  to  a  Los  Angeles  study. 
The  comparative  table  of  cost  at  the  end  of  the 
article  breaks  down  the  items  and  shows  the 
actual  difference  between  both  methods  in  fig¬ 
ures.  The  table  also  outlines  the  modes  of 
financing  by  taxes  and  by  fees .  Western  City. 
August,  1937,  p.  13-14.  $025. 

*  * 

“Office  Into  Apartment.” 

A  new  remodeling  trick  has  recently  been 
seen  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  An  ugly,  four-story 
office  building  was  turned  into  one-room  apart¬ 
ments  with  kitchenette  and  bath,  thus  pulling 
the  property  out  of  the  red  for  $18,000.  The 
Apartment  Journal.  August,  1937,  p.  22.  $020. 

*  *  * 

“Several  Methods  of  Lighting  the  Closet  Have 
Various  Merits.” 

The  annoying  feature  about  closets  is  lack  of 
light.  Here  are  four  ways  of  properly  lighting 
your  closets,  two  of  which  are  very  new  arrange¬ 
ments.  These  methods  are  described  in  four  short 
paragraphs  in  The  Economist.  August  7 ,  1937,  p.  7 
$0.35. 

*  *  * 

“A  Cleaning  Chat,”  by  George  M.  Dudley. 

First  impressions  are  lasting  ones,  whether 
they  be  of  a  person,  an  automobile,  or  an  apart¬ 
ment.  Naturally,  the  lobby  or  entranceway  of 
your  building  presents  the  first  pictre  to  the 
prospective  tenant.  Ask  yourself  a  dozen  ques¬ 
tions  on  possible  defects,  and  you  will  find  that 
practically  all  of  these  questions  can  be  answered 
with  the  right  cleaning  product.  Cleanliness  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  aid  to  the  apartment 
house  manager  in  keeping  down  vacancies.  Here 
are  some  pertinent  suggestions.  Apartment  Jour¬ 
nal.  June,  1937,  p.  18. 
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Members  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged,  with  a  good  record,  in  the  business  of  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 

2.  Segregate  clients'  funds  in  a  separate  bank  account,  or  accounts,  so  that  they  are  never  co¬ 
mingled  with  funds  belonging  to  the  management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  discounts,  or  other  benefits,  in  connection  with  the  management 
of  property,  on  the  purchase  of  supplies,  equipment,  repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  owners  concerned.  Itemize  any  such  items  clearly  on  the  owner's 
monthly  statement. 

4.  Maintain  Fidelity  Bonds  on  all  officers  and  all  employees  handling  or  accounting  for  clients'  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients'  accounts  until  bills  have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  members  of  Member  Boards,  or  Individual  Members,  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  boards. 


CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles 

W.  I.  Hollingsworth  &  Co.,  B.  O.  Miller. 


.606  S.  Hill  St. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

The  Investors  Mortgage  Co.,  R.  E.  Sprague.... 
. 875  Main  Street 

Bristol 

Tracy,  Driscoll  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hilary  S.  Driscoll .... 

. 126  Main  St. 

Hartford 

Aubrey  Maddock,  Aubrey  Maddock . 

. 50  State  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Shannon  &  Duchs  Co.,  Frank  J.  Duchs . 

. 1505  H.  St,  N.  W. 

Miami  FLORIDA 

The  Keyes  Company,  Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 

. 19  W.  Flagler  St 

Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc.,  J.  L.  Hearin . 

. Citrus  Exchange  Bldg. 

West  Palm  Beach 

Wagg,  Inc.,  Ralph  J.  Blank . 215  S.  Olive  Ave. 

Atlanta  GEORGIA 

Draper-Owens  Company,  Frank  C.  Owens . 

. 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Sherman  and  Hemstreet,  Inc.,  Adrian  B.  Sherman 
. .*133  Eighth  Street 

Chicago  ILLINOIS 

Arthur  Bohnen,  Inc.,  Arthur  Bohnen . 

. 35  East  Wacker  Drive 

Continental  Management  Corp.,  Inc.,  James  C. 

Downs,  Jr . 105  S.  La  Salle  St. 
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Edward  B.  Kaelin,  Edward  B.  Kaelin . 

. 6231  Hoffman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

Hall-Hottel  Co.,  Inc.,  M.  L.  Hall . 


. 129  E.  Market  St 

Des  Moines  IOWA 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Arthur  S.  Kirk.. 
. 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co.,  David  Neiswanger 
. 116  West  Sixth  Avft 

Wichita 

The  Wheeler,  Kelly,  Hagny  Trust  Co.,  H.  M. 
Sparling . 120  S.  Market  St 

Louisville  KENTUCKY 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Inc.,  Harry  W.  Goodman 
. 601  Louisville  Trust  Bldg. 

Baltimore  MARYLAND 

George  M.  ‘  Hampson,  George  M.  Hampson . 

. 10  East  Fayette  St 

Boston  MASSACHUSETTS 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co.,  Robert  C._ 
Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St 

Detroit  MICHIGAN 
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MISSOURI 


Sl  Lonis 
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Real  Estate  Management  Co.,  E.  S.  Miller . 
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NEW  JERSEY 
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T.  Frank  Appleby  Agency,  Inc.,  T.  F.  Appleby . . . 
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New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc.,  L.  S.  Zehn- 
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Byron  Jenkins,  Byron  Jenkins. . .  .5209  Atlantic  Ave. 
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Elliott  &  Friedrichs,  Inc.,  H.  Clay  Friedrichs. . . . 
. 108  Elm  St 


NEW  YORK 

New  York 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corp.,  Herman  A.  Acker . 

. 318  E.  Kingsbridge  Road,  Bronx 

Clement  E.  Merowit  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Clement  E.  Mero- 
wit . 60  Gramercy  Park  North 


Rochester 

W.  H.  Gorsllne,  Jr.,  W.  H.  Gorsllne,  Jr . 

. 1007  Commerce  Bldg. 


OHIO 

Cincinnati 

Robt.  A.  Cline,  Inc.,  Robert  A.  Cline . 

. The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Theodore  Mayer  &  Bro.,  Carl  A.  Mayer . 

. 1515  1st  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

The  Fredk.  A.  Schmidt  Co.,  L.  V.  DuBois . 

. S.  W.  Cor.  5th  &  Main  Sts. 

The  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  Lewis  A.  White 
. 7th  &  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

Land  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  Louis  A.  Moses 
.  Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz,  Inc.,  Carlton  Schultz . 

. The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa 

Edward  Watters  Co.,  Edward  Watters . 

. 217  Atco  Bldg. 


OREGON 


Portland 

Consolidated,  Inc.,  J.  R.  Haight . 

. 408  S.  W.  4th  Ave. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia 

Jos.  J.  &  Reynold  C.  Greenberg,  Inc.,  Reynold  H. 

Greenberg . 17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co.,  Robert  M.  Wilson... 

. Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Heymann  &  Bro.,  F.  A.  Maher . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Company,  Boyd  T.  Barnard . 

. Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

C.  Harry  Johnson,  C.  Harry  Johnson . 

. Packard  Bldg. 

William  I.  Mlrkll  Co.,  William  I.  Mirkil . 

. 1500  Walnut  St. 

Priestman-Helmetag  Co.,  Glyndon  Priestman . . . . 

. 18  West  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown 

Richard  J.  Seltzer,  Richard  J.  Seltzer . 

. 15th  &  Locust  Sts. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  &  Freeman,  Robert  L.  Casper . 

. 428  Miners  Bank  Bldg. 

Williamsport 

FYed  B.  Wetzel,  Inc.,  Fred  B.  Wetzel... 25  W.  3rd  St. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis 

Percy  Galbreath  &  Son,  Percy  Galbreath . 

. Columbian  Mutual  Tower 


Nashville 

George  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc.,  J.  B.  Gillespie.... 
. Hitchcock  Bldg. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo 

Askew  &  Brown,  W.  A.  Askew  and  J.  Hal  Brown 
. 605%  Taylor  St 


Wichita  Falls 

A.  C.  Realty  Company,  A.  C.  Estes. . .  .812  Eighth  St 


UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corporation,  F.  Orin  Woodbury.... 
. 12  East  on  South  Temple  St. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond 

Morton  O.  Thalhlmer,  Inc.,  Morton  O.  Thalhlmer 
. 1013  E.  Main  St 


THE  LATEST  THOUGHT 
ON  REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISING 

is  found  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers. 
The  last  four  available  issues  contained  the  following  feature  articles: 


JULY,  1937 


Rate  of  Capitalization . 

The  Gyroscope  of  Rural  Appraisals . 

The  Appraisal  of  Cemeteries  II . 

Appraisal  Procedure  of  Federal  Agencies . 

Writing  Reports . 

The  Metes  and  Bounds  System  of  Land  Description . 

Accounting  for  Buildings  in  Farm  Property  Valuation . 

Some  Problems  Confronting  Appraisers  in  Condemnation  Cases 
The  Appraiser  and  Public  Relations . 


.  Thurston  H.  Ross 
.True  D.  Morse 
.Martin  W.  Lederer 
.Percy  E.  Wagner 
.  George  L.  Schmutz 
.  Francis  E.  Jones 
.  r.  E.  Hobbs 
.Burton  Thompson 
.  Mark  Cheesman 


APRIL,  1937 


The  Appraisal  of  Cemeteries . Martin  W.  Lederer 

Appraising  the  Small  Home . David  Neiswanger 

Court  Testimony  . George  L.  Schmutz 

Depreciation  in  Industrial  Properties . R.  M.  Fischer 

Techniques  in  Value  Estimation . Ayers  J.  du  Bois 

Relation  of  Owner-Occupied  Residential  Property  Value 

to  Family  Income . S.  L.  Kedxierski 

Amortization  or  Depreciation  Reserves . Cuthbert  E.  Reeves 

Can  Real  Estate  Have  More  Than  One  Value? . Dominick  Dunn 


JANUARY,  1937 


The  Data  Program  for  the  Appraisal  of  Dairy  Farms . True  D.  Morse 

The  Valuation  of  **Gnaranteed”  Mortgages . S.  Edwin  Kazdin 

The  Changing  Scene  and  Appraisal  Progress . Maurice  F.  Reidy 

Planning  the  Appraisal . K.  Lee  Hyder 

Appraising  Typical  Business  Properties  for  Loan  Purposes . Fred  L.  Chapman 

A  New  Approach  to  the  Solution  of  the  Appraisal  Problem..*. . Frederick  M.  Babcock 

The  Appraiser’s  Responsibility  Under  H.O.L.C.  Property  Appraisal 

Report  Form . . . Leonard  Downie 


■  OCTOBER,  1936 

Certification  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  by  Public  Authority . David  T.  Rowlands 

Accrued  Depreciation . K.  Lee  Hyder 

The  Data  Program  . .* . Ayers  J.  du  Bois 

The  Use  of  ’’Standards”  in  Appraisal  Practice . R.  M.  Fischer 

The  Land  Survey  Systems  of  the  United  States . Ralph  V.TiM 

The  Changing  Family  . William  F.  Ogbum 

The  Relationship  Between  the  Right  of  Way  Agent  and  the  Appraiser  Peter  Hanson 

Appraising  for  Federal  Tax  Purposes . Warren  P.  Hunnicutt 

Some  Principles  of  Land  Utilization . Harry  Grant  Atkinson 


Any  of  the  volumes  listed  above  may  be  purchased  at  $1.25  each.  Address  orders  and  make 
checks  payable  to  The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  22  West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 
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